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PREFACE. 


TfrESIDES an account of transactions, such as travellers 
■"“^commonly notice in their journals ; descriptions of 
extraordinary ceremonies, and of remarkable objects; anec- 
dotes of eminent personages ; relations of publick occurren- 
ces and. of private adventures ; and^ observations on men and 
manners ; this work comprises many subjects of discussion 
which the title-page has already indicated more fully, per- 
haps, than is consistent with typographick elegance. * But 
this I V have willingly sacrificed, being desirous that these 
volumes, at their very commencement, should announce, 
both positively and negatively, what a reader may expect 
from the perusal of them. If they yield but little gratifica- 
tion to the lover of Zoology, Botany or Mineralogy, he must 
recollect that respecting those sciences no professions had 
been made ; and* he will find that I have, in several places, 
lamented my own ignorance. Yet on those and other im- 
portant branches of Natural History, this work is not wholly 
without information ; derived either from rare Manuscripts, 
-or from verbal communications well authenticated. But 
few can hope to satisfy all readers ; since many deem unin- 
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terestmg what others seek most eagerly in a work ; accord- 
ing to the opposite directions of their respective studies, and 
the natural diversity of tastes( 1 ). 

In the early part of this first volume, Antiquarian Research y 
which the title-page offers so conspicuously to view, has on 
two or three occasions interrupted, though not materially, 
the narrative of my travels. Itis difficult to repress a favour* 
ite topick ; but I have generally placed such subjects as 
digressed to the extent of many pages, among miscellaneous 
articles in the Appendix ; or given them under titles suffi- 
ciently explaining their (/ontents, as distinct chapters, the 
perusal of which is not absolutely necessary for those more 
inclined to proceed with a traveller on his journey, than to 
pause and cast a retrospective glance at the monuments of 
former ages(*). 


O Thus in one of our respectable Reviews, a traveler whose work has been 
favourably received, is pronounced not qualified for bueh a journey as he lately 
performed, from his ignorance of Miueralogy. Still more, (horreno referent ! ) a 
distinguished writer, Mr. Pinkerton (Geogr. Vol. 111. p. 858 and 950, edit. 1807), 
regrets that Shaw was so zealous an Antiquary, and thinks that Otter introduced too 
many quotations from Oriental Geographers; the very circumstances that so strongly 
recommended those travellers to Parkhurst, Vincent, ^nd otters. 

(*) fn this first Volume! the third chapter may be reckoned among those digres- 
sions; it is given, Jiowever, in an early part, for the sake of subsequent reference, 
concerning the ancient Fire-worshippers, and their descendants, called in India, 

and by the Muselmdns of Persia contemptuously styled Gabrt(j&)l 
a term explained in the third chapter. c 
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History, Geography, and Philology, the intimate and 
indispensable associates of Antiquarian Research, constitute 
a frequent subject of these pages, in which I have been en- 
abled to illustrate some interesting and doubtful points by 
extracts from numerous Manuscripts, both Arabick, and 
ancient as well as modern Persian, preserved in my own 
collection. Of some Manuscripts among these, more parti- 
cularly noticed hereafter, there are not, I have reason to 
believe, any second copies known in Europe. 

i 

The body of this work contains such brief geographical 
remarks as were the result of personal inquiries and Vocal 
observations, made, more especially, on those expeditions 
which I performed when detached from our embassy, both 
in the Southern and Northern parts of Persia, and on my 
way frpm that country through Armenia and Turkey, to 
Constantinople and Smyrna(*). But some notes taken on 
the spot, and afterwards augmented by quotations from 
Greek and Roman, from Oriental and from modern Euro- 
pean authors, having almost assumed the form ot regular 
essays, are given, like the Antiquarian digressions above- 

I- 

O Thu* in 1811 when 1 veiled Fassfi (Li) or Paa*& (Uw), the supposed Pa- 
sagarda ; and Darabgird ( / j) near the borders of Carmama m Kirmdn (^L/); 

and returned 1>y way of the great Salt l dike of liakhteg&n (^^*0 or of A T 'iriz 
not known to the ancients; ai>ft passed some time among the ruins of Persepolis called 

by modern Persians Takht i Jemuhid ( o.sH’) the “ Throne or royal resi- 
dence of king Jemsiu'd.” 
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mentioned, .either in the Appendix, or under the heads of 
distinct chapters( 4 ). 


My quotations of Eastern Manuscripts are numerous, and 
the extracts copied with minute accuracy. It would, indeed, 
have satisfied myself, and, probably, most of my readers, in 
cases where no argument ^or hy'polhesis demanded more, 
had the general sense of an ^rabick or Persian passage, and 
the author’s name or title of his work, been given, without an 
exact transcript of the original text. But having observed 
some suspicion excited against a respectable contemporary 
writer, from his vague n/ode of reference to Manuscripts, 
often without any particular designation of authors or works; 
I resolved to place before my reader the original passages, 
thereby enabling him (if an Orientalist) to judge whether my 
translations accord with his notions of accuracy ; and here 
may be offered a remark (not by any means very new), which 
will justify both him and me should we differ in our inter- 
pretations ; the Eastern languages are liable to ambiguity in 
a most perplexing degree( 5 ). 


(') So are disposed the remarks on M&zandtr&n (^.AijU) or Hyrcania ; on the 
Caspian Sea ; and on the Pylat Caspia , or Caspian Straits ; likewise many sec- 
tions in uhich Geography concurs with History, Philology, and Antiquarian Research; 

as the accounts of Pefsepolis, of Rat Rages, a city of Media," Tobit, ch. I. 

14), of the River Euphrates ; and other articles. (*) 


(*) This ambiguity may, in some instances, be imputed, not so much to the nature 
of Eastern languages, as to the inaccuracy of transcribers. Before the true sense 
of a single passage can be ascertained, it is often necessary to examine most atten- 
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From Arabick, Persian and Turkish works, already 
printed, and an the hands of every Orientalist, my extracts 
are but few ; I purposely introduce to the reader such 
Eastern compositions as have not yet passed through the 
press ; and these are generally distinguished in quotations 
by the letters MS. prefixed to the titles of each. When, as in 
some passages, a mere reference, is made to any particular 
author or manuscript, the render must understand that 
another part of this work will present the original text. 

V 

• 

The quotations from European writers may seem more 
frequent and copious than is necessary for those who, in the 
publick or private libraries of this country, find easy access 
to printed books ; and for whom an indication of title, 
volume, page and edition, would have been perfectly *sufti- 


tively, several copies of the same work ; each perhaps, furnishing a variety of read- 
ings ; some half corroded by time, or nearly illegible through accidental injury ; 
others written in a difficult or uncouth hand ; or deficient in those diacritical points 
which so essentially regulate the orthography of proper names; and on which, indeed; 
the meaning of a whole passage frequently depeuds. The drudgery of collating 
such Manuscripts can scarcely be comprehended by those accustomed solely to 
books printed in European languages, with the beauty, uniformity of character, and 
the correctness that Typogra|diy imparts. In collating even my own four copies of 
the Shdh Ndmah *U>) ar “ Book of Kings," (composed eight hundred years 

ago by Firdausi (^5 who has been styled the Persian Homer) I find, at an 
average, nearly thirty various readings in every page ; each copy is a folio volume, 
(three of them very beautifully written)* containing above . 60 jOOO distich*, or 
between 120,000 and 130,000 lines, which occupy from one thousand to eleven 
hundred pages. The printing of this immense work, a task of Herculean labour, 
and enormous expense, was bfegun not many years ago, at Calcutta; but, as I have 
lately heard with much coucern, has been since discontinued. 

(ii) * 
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ficient. But it is not improbable, (I speak from my own 
experience during a tedious voyage), that such multifarious 
extracts may afford considerable gratification, and perhaps 
instruction, to those who on board ship are necessarily 
precluded from much variety in their intellectual enjoyments; 
and even our numerous fellow-countrymen in Asia, widely 
as literature is now diffused among them, may be pleased 
to find immediately before' their eyes, passages faithfully 
quoted from authors whose works they might long seek in 
vain throughout the Eastern world. Nay, many persons in 
this country, who, like myself, have retired into rural seclu- 
sion, may not happen to possess, though masters of well- 
furnished libraries, all the books from which extracts are 
here given. 

In the notes interspersed (and with no sparing hand) 
throughout the following pages, many words and phrases 
not familiar to European readers, are explained, generally 
on their first occurrence. But concerning one term a refer- 
ence has been made to the preface; it is therefore necessary 
in this place to observe that, although some Eastern writers 
whose manuscript works I have elsewhere .quoted, ( Prof. to 
Emv Haukal’s Orient. Geogr. pp. xxiii.xxiv), describe with 
much precision the itinerary measure called par sang or 
farsaug by the Persians, and corruptly farsokh by the Ara- 
bians ; yet others acknowledge a considerable difference of 
opinion respecting its extent ; and mention various provin- 
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cial estimates, (ib. p. xxiii). Tims in former ages we fud 
much uncertainty on this subject. Herodotus (lib. v. e. 58); 
Xenophon (Anal), lib. ii. c. 5); and Ilesychius (Lcxic. in 
voce) represent the Persian parasang as equivalent lo thirty 
stidia, (and we may allow eight stades to a mile). I >■ it 
Strabo declares that it was rated by some at sixty and by 
others at thirty and at fort’v*slade», “ ro. * he irupuaayynt' tvv Mf/Jinum 
&c. (Geogr. lib. xi). This vagueness is con tinned by the 
evidence ot Pliny; “Inconstantiam meusunediversitasautho- 
“ rum facit, cum Persic quoque schccnoset parasangas alii 
“alia mensura delerminent.” (Nat. Ilist. lib. vi. c. 2b). 
And iu the sixth century, as w e Mearn from Agalhias, the 
Iberians and Persians had reduced the parasaug to one and 

twenty Stlldl(l. “ftt ii vvv" Kai Iltpirai (pa/riy ’ey tvi rwv iikon 

ir\t(ov a/’ (Hist. lib. ii). The modern fursaitg is computed by 

llcunell as “ being, at a mean, lit le short of 3^ British miles," 

(lllustr. of Xenoph. &c. p 4); while Prancklin says it is 

“ equal in measurement to nearly four English miles . ** 

(Tour to Persia, p. 17. Calcutta, 1788). Mr. Macdonald 

Kinneir in his Geography of Persia (p. 57), estimates it at 

three miles three quarters ; and Captaiu Christie (See the 

Appendix to ]\lr. Pottinger’s Travels in Bcloochistan, p. 

419), at three miles and seven eighths. My own opinion 

respecting this measure is expressed iu p. 23. 

» • 

The Arabick, Persian and Turkish words scattered 
throughout these Volumes, appear iu their original charac- 
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ters, hnce at least ; and generally where they first occur. 
"With a very few exceptions in an early part,, our English 
capitals serve to mark the names of persons ; thus Mo- 
hammed (jlmc*) ; while the names of places are distinguished 
by Italicks, as [fop) Tabriz. On most occasions the system 
of Sir William Jones has been adopted, for expressing in 

c « 

our letters the Asiatick wor<js( 6 ) ; and respecting the Persian 
pronunciation I might, in general, refer my reader to the 
Essay just quoted, of that admirable linguist ; who, in Ben- 
gal, from frequent conversations with native IrAnians, (for 
the Persians denominate their own country Iran w y) seems 
to have .acquired nearly* as just a notion of their proper 
accent and pronunciation, as if he had resided for years 
among them at ShirAz or IspahAn. He was well acquainted, 
also, with the difference between their pronunciation and 
the Indian ; a difference justly compared by him to that 
which subsists in English discourse, between our polished 
courtiers of the South, and those pastoral swains who inha- 
bit the northern portion of this island( T ). My own knowledge 


(•) See his “ Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick words," &c. in the 
Asiatick Researches, Vol.I. The reader will perceive that I hwe used k and not e to 
represent when e or t must follow in our letters, as teh not ceh . But further 
remarks are uutiecessary as the Asiatick words are printed at least once, in their 
proper characters* 

t r 

( T ) “As the language of our court at Si. Jamei't differs from that of the rusticks in 
“ the Gentie Shepherd" (Dissert, on the Orthogr. Arc. Asiat. Res. Vol. 1. p. 14, oct. 
edit Load 1801;. A remark must be here offered on tW mode of spelling certain 
English words, adopted in the following pages. If the nearest approximation to ex* 
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of the Eastern tongues having been acquired wholly in 
Europe and from books, I had not any opportunity of 
comparing the true Iranian pronunciation with that most 
general in our Asiatick territories, until the year 1810 , when 
a residence of some months with the Persian Envoy, Mi'rza' 
Abu'l Hass an, in London, enabled me to observe the chief 
points of difference, during conversations between him and 
many who had learned his language as spoken in India. 
The result of those observations confirmed by the coincident 
opinion of others (for not trusting solely to my own per- 
ception of sounds, I frequently consulted on this subject 
when in Persia, Englishmen who hhd passed several years 
in India) may be reduced under the following heads, suffi- 
cient, perhaps to indicate those points in which the difference 
is most perceptible. First the Persian sound of lik£ our 
ee or the Italian i in morire( a ) ; secondly, the Persian sound 


. »»» 


cellence could perpetuate any system of orthography in our language. Dr Johnson's 
would never have become obsolete ; and according to my own desire, it should have 
been used as a standard throughout this work. But the printer’s remonstrances against 
a few words of uncouth appearance, have caused some deviations from the rules of 
that great Lexicographer. The final & is retained in critkk, c fossick, &c. though u 
has beeu deducted from the last syllable of authour, governour , super iour, &c. I 
could not, however, a (knit Jlorish for flourish , honor for honour , odor for odour, 
endeavor for endeavour, &c. 

(■) This (which I have generally expressed by an accented i) is, in many words, 
changed by the Indians into a sound like our ai iu hair; a in faie, o*r the French e in 
frire. Thus they pronounce the Persian hieh or heetch (gjb) "none, nothing/' 
*hir or thrrr (y-i) «a Kon;” pith (^iuo) "before;” as iF written kaitch, thare, 
paish &c. The Persians find some difficulty iu uttering this sound , one, a nobleman 
of my acquaintance, who had studied English with considerable success, could never 
pronounce slave ; but, after many efforts, confounded it with sleeve . 
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expressed bv } , like our oo in boot( 9 ) ; thirdly that short 
vowel-accent of the Persians, like the sound ol o in man, &c* 
and sometimes like the e in emblem ( 10 ) 

It mav be here vemarked that in Persia, more especially 
in the Southern provinces, those who affect what they con- 
sider a inode of speaking extremely shir hi or s».ft 

r* 

and melodious, pronounce the long a before n as the French 
ou, or English oo( u ). But the long a properly sounded as 

(•) The Persian j having the sound of our oo (which an accented u serves to express 
throughout most part of this worty becomes very frequently, in Indian pronunciation 
like our hvoad o in bold, thus the Persian words ruz or rooz a day/' kith or 

kooh “ a mountain ru or roo (jj) “ the face;” biii or boot “ a sin* II," 

are commonly pronounced by Indians, roze, koh % ro t boi , Ac. This sound of the 
long o many Persians could scarcely comprehend, and 1 heir efforts to pronounce our 
word 'boat, generally produced boot ; or bdt with the vowel as in ball , war , See* 
Even the j which in some words the Persians make a consonant, is prolonged by the 

Indian accent into a bioad 6, thus mtravam (/VJls*) “1 am going,” becomes 
may rowum . 

( ,a ) The vowel accent zebr (yj) or fathh (Ju) has in Persian words the sound of 
a in America , or in man, cap , Ac. and sometimes of e in elegant ; hut this the 
Indians express like our short u in cup, gun, butter, Ac. Thus for the Persian bad 
our English word in sense and sound), rang “a colour;” sag 

“a dog;” bas (^*j) “enough," sang “ a stone,” raft “ he went," 

haft “ seven ; M garm (f/) “warm;" sabz “ green/' pedr (^Jo) 

" father,* Ac. we hear bud, rung , sug, bus, sung, huft , ruft,gurm,subz, pudr, Ac. 
See Sir William Jones's remarks to this effect on Samarcand Tabriz 

Kamrband Ac. (Dissert, on Orthogr). 

(*') Also in some few instances before m ; I have often heard Shdhndmah ( *l&) 
pronounced Shdh ncomeh, Khushdmedtd “ thou art welcome,” Khtish 

oomedtd; and even isloom used for the Arabick word isldm (jilLwl) signifying peace, 
aalvation, the religion of true believers or Muselm&ns, Ac. 
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in our words all , or war , I have expressed by the italick 6, 
in lchdneh (ajUL), a house ; jdn ( u l>.) the soul or life; kalian 
( u Us) the water-pipe used in smoking tobacco ; (injd (Wl), 
there, in that place ; ncmidanem (^b ^,) I do not know, &c. 
which most Persians pronounce as if written in our letters 

khooneh ; joon ; kalioon ; oortjdw ; nemidoonem. To avoid 

.. » 

ambiguity, however, the title Kb&n (^U.) is never sounded 
khun or khoon, as thereby it would be confounded with (^y.) 
signifying “ blood neither is this vitious pronunciation 
always observed in such words as°close the lines of solemn 
poetry. But the fashion, I have reason to believe, is not 
by any means, a recent innovation. We may, perhaps, 
trace it back to ages long preceding the time when Kaemp- 
fer, Angelo, Herbert, Fryer and other European travellers 
appear to have found it in Persia ( 14 ). 


( l *) The Jewish “Talmud/' (that extraordinary work, of which the compilation 
began in the second century after Christ, mid was finished in the year 500 or 505), 
exhibits a word of the old Persian language thus in Hebrew characters, 

terkhuna or terkhoana; that this represents der-khdneh or as it is pro* 

nounced der khooneh , cannot be doubted ; a term compounded of dcr t “ a gate," and 
khttneh “ a bouse,” and used at present in Persia to express the Royal Court, or 
King’s Palace. Tlic learned Rebind, who probably had not found this signification 
in book';, (though it oftAi occurs in my MSS), would derive the Talmudick fcOlTlD 

terkhoona from dergdh a word equivalent in sense ("Palatiuin Regis, Persice 

aula Regia,") but irreconcileablein sound. (See his “ Dijsert. de Pers. Talm. Ixvii). 
The occasional change of d into t is noticed in the preface to t one of the best MS, 

Persian dictionaries, the Berhdn Kattea , and again (under the word ) thus 

by ^4 j\* jd My limits in this note will notallow me 

to trace, as 1 might, the present pronunciation of a before n in Persian words to writers 
much more ancient than the Talmudists. But it may be here observed that the 
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Among Fryer's' remarks on the forms of salutation and 
compliments usual there in the seventeenth century, 1 shall 
particularly notice one which he thus expresses, and of which, 
the last syllable exemplifies the observations above made _ 
“ Ja shamau collet booth pishee eauroon”( 13 ), 
but which in the proper characters would be written 

and according to my mode pf notation in italicks, Ja i shumd 
khdli bdd pish ydrdn signifying “ thy place, or seat, was 
“ empty among thy friends.” This phrase, or the greater 
part of it, (Jai shumd khdli bdd ) was frequently addressed 
to myself when coming ifo to a circle of Persian acquaintances 
after art absence of several days or weeks ; It reminded me 
of a passage in the First Book of Samuel, (Ch. XX. v. 18). 
“Arid thou shalt be missed because thy seat will be empty,’* 
and again, (verse. 25), “ David’s place was empty .” 

But it is not merely in sounds that the Persian differs 
from the Indian ; although sometimes verbose and turgid in 


Greeks when speaking of a Persian Court or Royal Palace, expressed it by a term 

signifying like der (jj) before explained, " a gate thus Herodotus (III. 120) des- 
cribes Oretes, whom Cyrus bad appointed Governor of Sardis, eire run/ flatrikio* 
Svpevv KaStiptvov, “ sitting in the king’s gate,” tbis is the Chaldaick "hut 

Daniel sat in the gate of the king,” (Dan: II. 49) ; and the Hebrew “ the 

king’s gate,*’ (Esther* HI. 2). Xenophon also mentions the nobles constantly attend- 
ing in the gates of Cyrus or at his Palace, tw t Svpas, (Cyrop. viii); and Plutarch (in 
Pelop.) styles the great courtiers of Artaxerxes, rots evi Svpais oarpdrats. 

t 

(“) "A new account of East India and Persia, &c. p. 402. fol. (1098), 
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literary compositions, he affects on common occasions much 

Laconick brevity ; often asking or answering a question' in 

three or four words, where an Indian would employ eight 

or ten. Sufficient examples of this difference have been 

already given by an E>nglish traveller^ 4 ). We find, also, 

that, in another respect, they considerably disagree ; the 

* • 

forms of salutation ; what these .are in India, Mr. Gladwin 
has informed us( 1A ) ; and I shall extract from some familiar 
Dialogues, written at my request by a man of letters at 
Shiraz, the set phrases which Persians use, not only in 
their ceremonious visits, but on most occasions when they 
meet even after a short absence. * The traveller may hear 
them repeated a hundred times in a day, and will derive 
advantage from committing them to memory( 16 ). 


( M ) Mr. Scott Waring, who in his “ Tour to Shceraz," (p. 147. Lon>l. 1807), having 
noticed “ the very great difference between the Persian spoken in India and in Persia;" 
adds, “ the pronunciation has frequently little or no resemblance ; and the idiom varies 
<* so much as to subject an Indian to great inconvenience, and frequent mistakes. A 
** foreigner who speaks and pronounces English as it is written would not make more 
“ egregious blunders." 

( 1S ) See his “ Persian Moonshee,” Vol. 11. p. 76. (Second edit. Calcutta 1700). 


( ,f ) After the benediction usual among Musthndns, At’aaldm aleikum, 

“ Peace be to you V 9 and the reply |»U1 Alcilcum as'saldm, “on you also be 
peace !" the complimentary questions and answers generally follow in this order. 


A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 


Dem/igh i shumd ch&kg att t 
Alhhamd alillah t 
Keif i shumd k&g ast f 
Az shefekst i shumd 

(iii) 


* All 

>1 Um * jjS 


UA 


il 
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In p. 22. a reference is made to the preface concerning 
two Arabick Manuscripts of which the authors appeared 
doubtful. After a laborious collation I have ascertained 
that both arc the work of Ebn at. Vardt, though differing in 
some respects; (See p. 22). Many chapters of this Volume 
frequently refer to the preface for accounts of other Oriental 
Works; but as I shall give elsewhere, what may be entitled a 
Descriptive Catalogue of all my Manuscripts, nothing more 
seems at present necessary, in addition to the numerous noti- 

o 


A. 

Ndkhdshi nUt shumdrd ? 

• 


B. 

Az merahhmet i shumd 

LL* ~*At**jA jt 

A. 

Ahhwdl i shumd khushast f 

LUssll 

B. 

Az lutif i shumd 

\aJm i, sJllai j\ 


There phrases concerning (he health and comforts of a friend, l shall translate in 
another place, with most of the Dialogues above mentioned. The compliment 
addressed to a visitor on his first appearance is often repeated during the interview, 
Khuth “ you are welcome;” to this as to the questions 

respecting health, the visitor sometimes returns mushrrf sakhltd (juuiL ■ jj* -) 
“ you have honoured me the final valediction or farewell is most commonly 
Khuda hhafiz, or Khuda hhiifiz i shutni (IsA laiU. 1j uL) “God be your 
guardian and u frequent reply is tesdiaa keshidid ( Jo jjwti j-i J-w) “ yon have had 
“ much trouble on my account.” The Persians introduce many words from the 
language of Turkettan; thus in the first question, signifying healthy, sound, fat, 
in good condition, &c, and pronounced by them nearly as if ending in our hard g j 
chug. Many other words frequent amougst them, but ngt found in the Persian 
Dictionaries, shall be explained hereafter; meanwhile it is necessary to remark that the 
negative ) »i or nay, generally used in Iudia, as I have beard from Europeans 
who had long resiJcd there, would be considered by the Persians as a contemptuous 
or too familiar reply.to any question. With equals or superiors they express “no" by 
the Arabick word Khtir, or sometimes (jjpM) nA-kheir. Thus the Turks, 
as we learn from Meninski (Instit. ling. Turc. Tom. II. p. 90. Vindob. 1760), think 
Khtir more respectful gurf civil than their own negative ( Jyj) yok, chair 

“ bonus, bene,” ex usu autem Turcico etiam est civilior uegatio, non.” 
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ces of works and authors scattered throughout these pages, 
than a few remarks comprised in note( 17 ). 

On a revisal of this work I find Isfdhdn and Ispahan , Fassd 
and Passd, Mohammed and Muhammf.d indifferently used; 
that the Persian p is almost systematically changed into the 
Arabick in proper names, *as in many other words, a note 
will sufficiently prove( 18 ); and it would be difficult to enumcr- 

( i7 ) Of nearly fifty MSS. quoted in this present vblume, those not belonging.fo myself 
are the Mudgmcl al Tu&rikh noticed in p. 295, (Paris. Bibliot. du 

Roi, No. 62;. The Turkish MS. (See p. 293) Lond. Brit. Mus. (llarl. No. 5500). The 
Tarikh i Wcsaf (See p. 170). From% fine copy of this work, the Persian 

Ambassador allowed me to make some extracts during our voyage from England to 
Bushehr ; as also from the Tohhfet at A alum, (jJUH Aiaf) ; See p. 148. The Seir 
a l be lad a Geographical work of the thirteenth century, (p. 24), com- 
posed by Zakaria Cazvini V.^i) aut * ,or °f the • Ajdivb 

al Mukhlticat , belongs to the ample collection of Sir Gore Ouseley. I must here 
notice some of my own MSS. to which references have been made. The Stir al 
btldtin jJjJI jyJ) is the Geographical work of Ebn H auk al, more copious and 
perfect than the inaccurately written copy of which I published a translation many 
years ago. (Sec a more particular notice of the Sur al brldan in p. 828, and 849). 

The Zeinct al Mejales a modern work of considerable value, both 

historically and geographically, (See p. 20G), was composed by Majd ad’di'x 
Maiiammkd al Huseini, J *4? As* surnamed Mahammrdi. 

Respecting the Arabick work of TabrI, my hopes, (See p. 35), were founded on a 
letter from the late Mr. Gladwin, who had procured a copy in Bengal, and gave me 
reason to expect that it should he transcribed for my use. From a catalogue which 
1 have seen, it. would appear that another copy existed though in a state of decay, 
not many vears ago among the MSS. of a Religious Mohammedan establishment; it 
is described as of Ta B ui's own hand-writing, and I hope to obtain a further account 
of it before the termination of this work. # 

(*V When ihe Arabs borrow from any foreign language a word comprising p, which 
their own alphabet wants, they either soften it into b or change it into/; thus TspaMn 
becomes hf&hhn . Passa Bassa or Fassa, and the Peri an ira- 
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ate the various combinations of letters by which Europeans 
have expressed the four consonants hh,m, d), that con- 

stitute the Arabian prophet’s name. Like Sir William Jones 
I have occasionally written Mohammed and Muhammed, 
but it is pronounced by many Persians, (uttering the first 
syllable with rapidity) Mahammed, and by some Turks 
Mehmed, or even Mejimf + t. 

• 

Having mentioned the name of this extraordinary person- 
age, whom a Spanish historian emphatically describes as the 
“ deceiver of the world, the false prophet, the envoy of 
“ Satan, the worst of the precursors of Antichrist, the ful- 
“ filling -of all heresies, and the prodigy of all falsehood”( 19 ), 
I must here notice some of his disciples, lest my reader, 
accustomed to respect the title of “Saint,” so justly bes- 
towed on many early Christians, should startle at the frequent 
application of it throughout these volumes, to beings the 

aginary creature, beautiful and beneficent, is transformed into Frri (^/) and may 
remind us of our “ Fairy/* The Persians, in imitation of their Arabian musters, 
adopt this practice; writiug Farsang (a measure,) and Firuz (fortunate, also a proper 
name), to express what were called befoie the Saracenick invasion as we know from 
Greek authors, Parasang (Jlapatrayyris or ITapcurayyas) and Piruz (Tlcpo^r 
A volume fairly transcribed above three hundred years ago, presents the names of 
Pars an< * written in the same page with P, B and F. It is true 

that in the Pahlavi or old Persick alphabet, one letter served, as in Hebrew, 

for P and F ; but! ant inclined to believe that the sound of P predominated. 

(»; “ Makoma enganador del mundo, Profeta falso, nuncio de Satanas, el peor 
•• precursor del Anticbristo, cumplimieuto de todas laskeregias, y prodigio de toda 
“ falsedad.” (See “ Corouicade los Moros de Espana” by Bleda, p. I. Valencia, 1018 ). 
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most unworthy. But in this I have followed .the example 
of other travellers ; iny own opinion of Mohammedan 
Saints will best appear on a reference to page 176, (note 53); 
wherein it might have been justified by the authority of 
Maundrell( M ). 

I shall no.t complain of Various difficulties encountered 
during the progress of this volume in its typographical ex- 
ecution. Those authors cannot claim much sympathy from 
the publick, who, merely for their own convenience, and 
not from necessity, employ country presses, while those of 
the capital would facilitate and expedite the publication of 
their works. The book now before my reader Was more than 
half printed, when two very ingenious writers favoured die 
world with their observations on Persia ; yet Mr. Morier 
had only returned to England four or five mondis before my 
work was committed to the press ; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Johnson actually performed and described his. journey since 
the printing of this volume commenced in 1317* If those 
gentlemen have anticipated me on two or three points not 
very important, (a circumstance which may always be ex- 
pected when, without any mutual communication, different 
persons describe the shtne objects) ; a general coincidence 


(*•) Having mentioned the Tombs of some “ eminent Schrkt." be adds, “ that is 
“such persons as by their long beards, prayers of the same standard, and a kind of 
" pliarisaical superciliousness, (frliich are the great virtues of the Mahomedan religion), 
" have purchased to themselves the reputation of Learniug and Saints.” (Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 10, Oaf. 1721). 
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in our respective statements and delineations, will serve to 

evince the accuracy of each( 21 ). yet the want of such 

coincidence, does not always argue wilful misrepresentation; 

rocks, edifices, and mountains often appear under forms 

almost totally different as we approach, pass near, or leave 

« 

them ; even objects which from their minuteness demand the 
closest inspection have beep variously described by travellers 
of equal credibility^). • 


(”) That Mr. Merier has given a most faithful representation of the extraordinary 
rocks near Cape Guadd (See his second Volume p. 2 6 ), I can affirm after a compa- 
rison with niyowti sketch made nearly iu the same point of view; they then resem- 
bled battlements ; but soon, according to our ship's progressive motion, assumed an 
appearance of temples, arches, cupolas, A c. which induced me to delineate them a 
second time as in PI. VII. (Nos. 1 and 2). My plate representing Shapu’A's statue 
(PI. XIX) was engraved in London, before Colonel Johnson had left Persia ; probably 
before *be had made his drawing of the same object. (**) 


(**) Thus Dr. Clarke (Trav. Vol. IV. p. 58. 4to. edit.) mentions a Greek inscription 
that had been already published by Wlieler, by Spoil, and by Muratori ; yet not 
considering any of their copies accurate, he gives his own, and adds, “ it is remark- 
“able that among four travellers who have copied a legend of only ten lines fairly 
“ inscribed npou the marble, there should he so much disagreement/’ The variations 
between two of those celebrated antiquaries, Dr. Johnson notices in his “Journey 
“to the Western Islands,” (p. IflO. Ediub. 1811, 12mo), where, on the subject of some 
uncertain measurements he snys ; “ thus it was that Wlieler and Spon described 
“ with irreconcileable contrariety things which they surveyed together, and which 
••both undoubtedly designed to show as they saw them.”, An observation made 
among the ruins of Pcrsepolis nearly two hundred yerfts before I visited those noble 
monuments of antiquity, may be here quoted. “ Now forasmuch as the remaining 
“ figures or images are many and -different, and so many as iu the two days I was 
“ there it was impossible 1 could take the full of what T am assured un expert Liiubner 
“may very well spend twice two moneths in ere he can make a perfect draught, for lo 
“ say truth, this is a work miich filter for the pencil than the pen ; the rather for that I 
“observe how that Travellers taking a view of some Vare piece together, from the 
“ variety of their fancy they usually differ in their observations ; so that when they 
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The six Plates which contribute most highly to the embel- 
lishment of this volume, have been engraved from drawings 
made by my accomplished and amiable friend, who, while 
these pages were in the press, has received the reward of 
promotion due to his services, and is mentioned in the se- 
cond volume under the title of Colonel D’Arcy. Those 
plates are numbered II. ‘IV. V. XI. XVIII, and XX. 
The subject of Plate XIX, wag communicated by Sir Core 
Ouseley who copied it, for my^ise, from Major Stone’s ori- 
ginal sketch, noticed in page 293*; and my obligations are 
expressed in p. IT, for Miss Snell’s permission to copy the 
portrait of a female cannibal, fromnvhich Plate III has been 
engraved. In the drawings which furnish the other Plates 
of this volume, I can only say that accuracy has been more 
studied than beauty of execution ; their subjects, in truth, 
must chiefly recommend them ; since they have all been 
delineated by myself(* 3 ). 


“ think their notes are exact they shall pretermit something that a third will light 
•'upon/' (Sir Thomas Herbert’s “Some years Travers," &c. p. 153, third edit. 
1300). The copy of this valuable work in my collection is illustrated with a large 
folding view, entitled the “ Ruines of Persaepolis,” etched by Hollar in 1063, and 
not found, I believe, in the other editions. Though partly imaginary, or delineated 
from descriptions or imperfect sketches, this view is well worthy of notice. (**) 

(**) It is scarcely necessary to except one out of llie thirty nine figures comprised 
in Plate XXI; (hat numbered 7, which I did not actually delineate^from the object itself 
but after Captain Monteith's drawing of it, as noticed in the Appendix, p. 420. I 
must here acknowledge that this work might have been embellished from many 
valuable drawings, made by lV)r. William Price of Worcester, who accompanied the 
Embassy to Tabriz , and thence proceeded with me to Constantinople and Smyrna ; 
but the obliging offer of those drawings 1 was induced to decline, from a report, 
unfortunately not yet realized, that Mr. Price entertained an intention of publishing 
them himself. 
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In' the M^ps which accompany these Volumes, a professor 
of Geography has scientifically given to my rough sketches 
both correctness and neatness. The first, or General Map, 
presents the names of many places which I did not actually 
visit, as the lines indicating my different tracks will imrne- 
diately show. They are marked, however, as points of 
reference necessary in illustrating the Antiquarian and 
Geographical digressions, with which I have occasionally 
diversified the regular nar^tive of my travels. For the 
sake of similar illustration, the Persian Map is extracted (in 
Plates VIII and IX), from a most valuable manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, dnd to the explanation of this map 
an article in the Appendix is devoted. As considerable assis- 
tance has been derived from the Oriental writers wherever 
they could serve to elucidate obscure points of ancient 
history and philology ; so their works have contributed 
towards my Geographical researches; and some of their maps, 
faithfully copied from scarce Arabick and Persian manu- 
scripts, will be found, I trust, like our Theodosian or 
Peutingerian Table, not only curious, but in a high degree 
useful; thus of the country about htakhr{ J £ a *')> the territory of 
Persepolis ; Tabristdn ( w ULyjA>), and Mdzanderdn ( w ' J ojjU) or 
Hyrcania; the Periplus of the' Caspian sea ; and other 
interesting ^objects of geographical inquiry, not only in the 
Southern and Northern provinces of Persia, but in different 
regions of the Eastern world. t 
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While passing through those countries I often experienced 
hospitality and polite attention ; for which, as for the commu- 
nication of interesting anecdotes, or serviceable information, 
and other favours bestowed on me both by Europeans and 
Asiaticks, it will be found in the course of these volumes that 
due acknowledgments have not been witholden. But 
respecting literary obligations, (that assistance which may 
be derived from private friends in the actual composition of 
a work) I am free from any debt of gratitude. For howe- 
ver numerous those through whose advice and co-operation 
the style, the matter, or arrangement of this work might have 
been improved, I adhered to a resolution formed in early 
life, when my imagination teemed with literary projects ; 
that not one page, not one sentence should ever be submit- 
ted to any human eye, besides my own and the printer’s, 
until its final issue from the press. This resolution was 
declared many years ago, on the publication of my first 
Essay, the “ Persian Miscellanies,” and does not seem to 
have been condemned by the severest of all contemporary 
criticks. Some lines borrowed from that work may serve 
to close the preface of this, in which “ I charge myself alone 
with the burden of responsibility for all its faults ; and as 1 
shall submit without a murmur to the correcting lash of 
criticism, nor attempt to throw it from mysejf others, so 
I indulge the hope of possessing, undivided, whatever recom- 
pense of approbation »tlie publick may bestow on one who 
has honestly endeavoured to please and to instruct.” If my 

(iv) ■ 
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design of affording instruction and entertainment should 
unfortunately prove vain, I can at least affirm with conscious 
satisfaction, that nothing has been wilfully inserted in these 
volumes, “ by which the taste of judgment might be vitiated 
or misled ; truth or delicacy violated, or morality offended.” 
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Concerning the pronunciation of Asiatiek words, as represented in European 
characters, see the preceding pages xii,*xtii, xiv, xix. The Orientalist will immediately 
discover in what parts of this Volume (chiefly at the beginning), some accents have 
been lost through accident, or omitted through inadvertency; but for the mere 
English reader it may be necessary to observe that the unaccented a was designed to 
express our short vowel in man, hat, bad, <!Cc, and the accented a our long vowel in 
war, ball. Sec; both occurin the name of IspakHni Kit> \^\) • The accented *ti is our 

00 in room, cool, &c. or the French ou in amour ; the u without an accent is our u 
in bull, full, Ike ; but l have uever employed it to express the sound of our short 
vowel in gun, bud, rub, See; thus pul (Jj) “ a bridge,” is our pull; while tlje accented 
u in pul ( Jjj) u money/' is exactly our English word pool . The, letter o is not 
marked with any accent, as the sound of our long vowel in hope, rose, Arc. was never 
uttered, as far as my perception enabled me to judge, by those Persians who spoke 
their language with the greatest purity and elegance ; indeed, by any. The accented 

1 is our ee in peer, or the Italian i in vino . The following words will exemplify these 
observations; the unaccented a, as in man, hat, Ac. occurs in takht 

“ a throne/' haft (t ■&* » &&) “ seven ; M tlie long accented a and the accented u, in 
Shdpur which we might write Shawpoor. The short a and the long accented 

i, in Tabriz pronounced Tabreez. Kh represents gh £. The diffic ult 

sound of the irabick J lhave not attempted to express more nearly ilian by Ar,(or 
c before a or u). The Persiius take but little trouble in imitating the true sound, 
and pronounce it often like k , g, or gh. 
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CHAPTER I. 


From England to Madeira — Rio de Janeiro — and Ceylon. 

- i ■■■ i nulr- T t - - * 


TT was resolved, early in the year 1810 , that Sir Gore 
■^Ouseley, invested, by our Sovereign with the fullest 
dipiomatick powers, should proceed to Persia ; and I 
prepared, in the character of his private secretary. ,to accom- 
pany him on this honourable and important mission. 
Order* were given, directing that a ship of the line should 
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{Chap. 1. 


be furnished* with every thing necessary for the accommo- 
dation, not only of those gentlemen who constituted the 
English embassy, butofMxrtzA Abu’lHassan^), the Persian 
Envoy, and his nine Asiatick attendants. As there were 
several bulky packages, containing presents for the .King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considerable dimensions, military 

stores, and other articles ; a second vessel was provided. 

« 

On the fourteenth of July, having resided above three 
months at the house pf MliHZA Abu’l Hassan, in London, 
I proceeded with him, Mr. Morier( ? ), and Mr. Gordon( 9 ), to 
Portsmouth, where Sir ©ore and Lady Ouseley, with their 
daughter, (a child three years of age) arrived the next day ; 


(*) arrived in England on the 25th of November, 1800, 

and since his return to Persia has been ennobled, and the tille of KMn 
equivalent to “ lord,” now follows his proper name Abu'l Hassan . When preced- 
ing a name, the word Mirza may be translated “ gehtleman,” and is the distinction 
usually affected by those whom a good education has raised above the vulgar ; 
it is more especially accorded to literary men. All of those who attended us at 
Shiraz , Isfahan and Tehran, either to teach the elements of their language, to ex- 
plain difficult passages of their poets, or to act the part of secretaries in writing and 
translating letters, assumed the word Mirza before tiieir proper names ; but it becomes a 
title peculiar to royal princes, when placed after the name; thus the ShahzMch 
or “ kings son/* who held his court at Shiraz , during our residence there, was styled 

\jj±+ Husein Ali Mirza . The compound Shah-z&dch implies royal 

offspring of either sex* 

C 

(*) James Morier, esq. secretary of embassy, and author of the “Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, &c." (Lond. 1812.) 

(*) The Honourable Robert Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, and attached to 
our embassy. Mr. Gordon has since fulfilled the duties of minister at the Austrian 
court, * 
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and on the eighteenth we all embarked in the Lion, of sixty 
four guns, a ship already, celebrated in the annals of diplo- 
inatick navigation, having, almost eighteen years before, 
departed from the same place, when carrying Ix>rd Macart- 
ney on his embassy to China ( 4 ). But it was said, that through 
occasional repairs, very frequent and extensive, little of 
the original vessel, besides its .name and form, remained 
at the time of our embarkation. Wc found that Captain 
Heathcote, who commanded the Lion, had made for our 
convenience every possible arrangement. 

The Chichester, to which I .have above alluded, had 
formerly been a French frigate, and named, after the river 
that separates France from Italy, La Var. In this large 
and handsome store-ship, (now armed with only sixteen 
guns) were Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, of the royal 
artillery, with a party of their regiment. 

Immediately after our arrival on board the Lion, (about 
sun-set) the anchors of both ships were weighed, and we 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after two or three days, increased in strength, 
and so considerably accelerated our progress, that wc often 
advanced-ten and even almost eleven miles within an hour ; 


O See Lord Macartney’s own “Journal*' published by Mr. Barrow, in his 
interesting memoirs of that nobleman's life. — (Vol II. 1807*) See, also, Sir George 
Staunton’s “Authentic Account, (1787.) 
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but it caused, ^as we passed the rough Bay of Biscay* much 
annoyance to several passengers ; and although previously 
unskilled in the nautical vocabulary I soon learned 
those terms, that express the different kinds of motion, 
by which a vessel is violently agitated : to ascertain the 
most unpleasant would be very difficult 

« 

During the first week of our voyage, many occurences 
seemed extraordinary to me, whose experience in naval 
affairs had been wholly acquired while I crossed the straits 
that divide England from France and Ireland, from Holland 
and Flanders : but my own subsequent observations and 
the remarks of others have proved, that similar circumstances 
may be noticed by all those who, as the Psalmist says, “go 
“down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
“great waters.” I shall, therefore, only state among the 
events of our passage to Madeira, that on the twenty 
third, a man fell from the fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the next morning, a strange ship appeared, which one of 
the lieutenants examined and ascertained to be Danish. 
Early on the twenty-ninth, we saw the bold rocky mountains, 
the vallies and some whitish buildings in the Island of 
Porto Santo, and at six o’clock we anchored in the beautiful 
bay of Funchal, the principal town of Madeira, having 
sailed, since our departure from Portsmouth, according 
to daily computations, accurately registered ?by officers of' 
the ship, one thousand fire hundred and nineteen miles * 
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The Portuguese fort saluted us with a discharge of cannon, 
and a similar compliment was paid by the Menelaus, an 
English frigate lying here, of which the commander. Captain 
Parker, has since nobly fallen in the service of his country( 5 ). 

While Sir Core and Lady Ouscley , Mr. Morier, Mr. Gordon 
and I accepted the polite invitation of Mr. Veitcli, the consul 
general, and went on shore, where we became his guests, 
Mikza Abu’i. IIassan for some private reasons, thought 
proper to continue on board theXion. 

* 

Madeira had long been the residence of many English 
families, and of individuals whose health required a warm 
and genial climate : the garrison also, of Funchal, was at 
this time, chiefly composed of British troops. Respecting 
the. number of Portuguese inhabitants, I heard various 
statements ; but this African island, (on which are five 
or six small towns or villages, besides the capital,) does 
not contain probably, more than one hundred thousand 
persons, of whom fourteen or fifteen thousand are said to 
reside in Funchal( 6 ). We inspected the churches and 


(*) Sir Peter Parker was killed on the 31st of August, 1814, while storming the 
American camp, at Bellair, near Baltimore. 

(*) According to lists, which may be supposed accurate, the population of Madeira 
comprehended 03,000 persons admitted to confession, and 0600 children under the 
age of five years, and therefore too young to confess: forming a total of one hundred 
and four thousand, five hundred inhabitants .—See Corry’s u Obersvations on the 
Windward Coast of Africa * p. 30 : (Lond. 1807.). 
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several convents, besides a religious edifice, wherein the 
walls were lined with human skulls. One morning wc 
rode upon mules and horses, about three miles, towards 
the summit of the rock that forms this island, (evidently 
a voleanick production) to the villa of a gentleman named 
Gordon, and after breakfast proceeded to the Mountain 
church ; this when illuminated at night, forms a mag- 
nificent and extraordinary ftbjcct viewed from ships at a 
little distance in the bay. Wc also visited Mr. Page’s country 
house, ‘and examined some of the vineyards, for which the 
island is celebrated. Both going and returning we passed 
through- groves of myrtle* and orange trees, and among such 
a profusion of Avild geranium and other fragrant plants, as 
highly contributed to the delight of this excursion. From 
the roof of a high building in the tOAvn, I sketched that insu- 
lated and fortified rock, called “ Loo,” or “ Ilheo,” which 
partly defends the bay. (See Plate I. view 1.) 

On the first of August Ave returned to the Lion and 
sailed. Early on the third avc passed by Palma, one of 
the Canary islands ; these, according to most general 
supposition, Avere Avhat the ancients denominated 
Fortunate ( 7 ) although Heeren, a learned German, seems to 


(*) The "Isles of the Blessed/' N?)<rot rHjyMaKapvjv of the Greeks. Strab. (Ceogr. 
lib. i.) Eustath. (Comment. inDionys. Perieg. v. 645, &c.j and the "Insulae Fortu- 
"natse” of the Latin writers. Pompon. Mel. (de situ orbis, cap, XI :) Plin. (Nat. 
Hist. lib. iv, cap. 22 :) Solin, (Poly hist, cap, ult. &c») 
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think that Madeira was one of the spots so entitled ( 8 ), while 
Salmasius, (Claude de Saumaise) affirms that even the 
Canaries do not correspond in situation to those seats of 

fr 1 

imaginary beatitude, which, he says, must have been more 

southcrly( 9 ). I shall not attempt to reconcile the diversity 

of opinions on this subject, but merely observe that the 

• *> 

ancients probably knew the Canaries( 10 ), and that, whatever 
they may be, “the Fortunate islands” under the name of 
Jeza'ir al KhaleiUtt ( ,J ), (bearing the same signification,) 


(•) I quote Heeren on the authority of a friend ; my own enjoyment of many 
literary treasures, besides that celebrated author’sfvorks, being precluded^ by a total 
ignorance of the German language. 

( 9 ) “Hodiernas Canariasvoterum Fortunatas esse non nemini hodie placet. Situs 
“tamen repugnat, quippe prise* Fortunate longe niagis meridiales.’* (Salm* Plin. 
Exercit. in Soliu. p. 016. Traj. ad Rhen. 1660 ) 

(1 0 ) Canaries arc supposed to have been known, however imperfectly, to the 
“ancients ; but in the confusion of the subsequent ages, they were lost and forgotten 
“'till about the year 1:140, the Biscayners found Lan^n'ot, and invading it (for to find 
“a new country and invade it, has always been the same; brought away seventy cap* 
“fives and some commodities of the place.” — (Dr. Johnsons In trod, to the “World 
Displayed,” a collection of voyages in several volumes.) 

( u ) Notwithstanding the assertion of Salmasius above quoted, 

a very ingenious antiquary seems inclined to believe, that some at least among the 
ancients, regarded our northern fyitish islands (perhaps the Oroides) as those “ Isles of 
the Blessed,” wherein reposed the shades of heroes, and other mighty dead. “Cette 
“ derniere circonstance relative k la mythologie des Grecs, nous montre que ees peu- 
“ pies, ainsi que lea Celtes, mettoient le sejour des m&rts dans le ffo^d ;j;ar e’etoit la 
“ position de la Bretagne par rapport k eux. Cette isle 6toit dans la mer Occidentalc, 
“ok Enstathe place aussi les isles des bien-heureux. Tsetses les determine encore 
“ mieux, en les playant entre cel|p de Thul6 et la Bretagne, Arc.” See D’Hancarv file's 
“ Recherches sur 1’originc et les progrfcs des arts de la Grece Tome 1. p. 269. (Loud. 
1785.) 
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I 

still constitute a very important feature in geography, since, 
they serve as a point from which the Arabians and 
Persians, like Ptolemy and earlier Greek writers, most 
commonly begin their account of longitude, as will appear 
from numerous quotations scattered through the pages of 
this work( w ). 

• 1 

r 

During forty three days wp continued to experience the 
usual vicissitudes of mild and boisterous weather, gales and 
calms.. We w r cre propelled or retarded by lofty and foaming 
waves, or floated with scarcely perceptible progress on the 
smooth surface of the Atlantick or of the Southern ocean. 
The air, however, was all this time, of a warm and pleasing 
temperature, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
not Vising above the seventy ninth, nor sinking below the 


( ,a ) Thus Nassirad'din Tusi , and Ulugh Bag , in their geographical tables, published 
by the learned Greaves, with a Latin translation, (See Hudson's “ Minor Geogra- 
phers/' Vol. III.) Hamdalfah Cazvtni, Mohammed JafaMni , and others, of whose 
manuscript works, several line copies are preserved in my collection. But Abu l Feda 
commences his calculation of longitude from that which he considers as the most 
western promontory of the African continent, and ten degrees easttg^rd of the Fortu- 
nate islands. This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer (and physi- 
cian) of the fourteenth century. Thus he places Mu-aX*, (fialkh , in longitude 

01 — 0, which those who reckon from the Fortunate islands describe as in 101 0. 

He places lapapxayr, (Samarkand, jjj^) in 88—20, the others in 08 —20, the dif* 
ference of ten degrees being observed. We find however a few inconsiderable devia- 
tions from {his System. The longitudinal position which he assigns to Mra*pa\ 
(Basrah, gj&yiu 78-0, while Nassirad’din Tusi and the other geographers of his school, 
place it in longitude from the Fortunate islands, 84<-0. The “Excerpt a ex G, M* 
Chrpsocoecat Syntoxi Permwm,” are given in the third volume of Hudson's 
u Minor Geographers/' 
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seventy second degree. It afforded us some ‘amusement 
to catch dolphins and sharks, and to observe the myriads 
of flying-fishes that endeavoured to avoid them. Until we 
approached the Brazilian coast, a boundless view of sea and 
sky was only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for we examined.both) an American, the other 
English ; but our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of Major D’Arcy and Major 
Stone, who came from the Chichester to visit us. 

* 

I shall not here particularly notice the ridiculous cere- 
monies practised, according to long-established custom, at 
the time of our crossing the Equinoctial line, (on the 
twenty-eighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical manner and representing the God jof the 
sea, his queen, tritons, sirens, and other attendants, exhi- 
bited themselves as having just emerged from the water, 
to claim tribute from all who had never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
by the chief musician of Captain Heathcote’s band ; a 
facetious Irishman, who personated Neptune, and had 
adopted, for the* classical drapery and attributes of that 
Divinity, a dragoon's jacket, an old pistol, and a pair of spurs. 

On the eleventh of September we first descried the coast 
of South America. During the twelfth we were becalmed 
near Cape Frio. On the thirteenth we advanced, although 

c 
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slowly, towitrds the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, where, on the 
fourteenth (after a passage from Madeira of five thousand 
three hundred and sixty six miles) we anchored, having 
saluted the Honourable Admiral De Courcy, who was in 
an English ship (the Foudroyant) of eighty guns ; a com 
pliment which he immediately .returned, and the discharge 
of Cannon, among the rocks and islands of this beautiful 
harbour, produced a reverberation of tremendous sounds, 
with very fine effect. Some of the neighbouring mountains 
almost conical in shape, and many wooded even to their 
summits, appeared as if risen abruptly from the sea. A 
short tifhc before we anchored, I sketched the appearance 
of one most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred 
feet, in height, and called by our navigators the “Sugar 
' Loaf.” — (See Plate I, view 2.) After we had passed it, and 
were stationary in the bay, I again delineated its form, 
(as in Plate I, view 3) from a window of the Lion. 

With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
two or three hours, on the fifteenth, walked through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited the house which, 
according to directions given by the c Prince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged iii 
preparing (or the reception of Sir Gore Ouselcy, who 
remained in the Lion until twelve o'clock on the sixteenth, 
when he landed with his family, the members of our embassy, 
MirzaAbul Hassan and his Persian attendants. Some of the 
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J?rince’s carriages, (two-wheeled, and drawn <>y fine tall 
mules) had been previously sent to the landing place ; and 
in those we were conveyed to the habitation provided 
for the Ambassador ; a large and handsome house situate 
in the great square, or Campo de Lampedosa, and 
accurately represented by ..Major D’Arey, in a drawing, 

from which the engraved view (sou Plate U) has been copied. 

• 

Here we found a numerous establishment of servants, 
a table profusely covered, an afnple service of splendid 
and massive plate, with an abundant stock of wine, most 
excellent in quality, the product of various regions. .During 
ten days that we continued the Prince’s guests on shore, 
five or six saddle horses, and as many of the royal carriages 
were brought regularly at sun-rise to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his party •who might wish to 
enjoy the cool hours of morning, in excursions through 
the adjacent country, replete with natural objects of curiosity, 
and yielding innumerable prospects, equally magnificent, 
extraordinary, and beautiftil. 

On the eighteenth we were introduced at court, by „ the 
British minister, Lord Strangford, to the Prince Regent and 
his son. The Persian dress of Mirza Abu l Uassan, who 
on this occasion accompanied the Ambassador, hadattracted 
the notice of several ladies,, assembled in a room adjoining 
the presence-chamber; and its door being sometimes nearly 
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half-open, I discovered among the young Princesses, (as 
the handsomest of this group were said to be) one whose 
countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing^ * . 

■ * 

Rip de Janeiro, or the city of Saint Sebastian, is large, 
and populous ; it contains many well-stored shops, particularly 
druggists, and some warehouses filled with English goods. 
On certain festivals, which seemed to follow in quick 
succession, hundreds of rockets were discharged, not 
only at night, but during the brightest glare of day, from 
various convents and churches. In two or three of these 
I was much gratified byt some fine sacred musick, the vocal 
parts being admirably performed. 

Bht like others of our English party who had never before 
visited a land contaminated by slavery, I was surprised on 
stepping ashore, and must add, shocked, at the appearance 
of many wretched Africans employed in drawing water 
near the landing place. Some were chained in pairs, 
by the wrists ; others, five or six together, by links attached 
to heavy iron collars. .These, it was said> had endeavoured 
to §scape from the lash of thsir owners, by seeking refuge 
in the woods and mountains. I remarked that from the 
iron collar which was fastened round the neck of onev 
proceeded V long handle, (of iron also) contrived by its 
projection', to embarrass the wearer, when forcing his way 
through forests or thickets. This handle also would aifotd 
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to any European who might unfortunately detect the poor 
fugitive, very easy means of securing, and even, (by imme- 
diate strangulation) of destroying him. All these were as 
nearly in a state of perfect nakedness, as decency would 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the 
marks either of stripes recently indicted, or of others by 

which their skins had long since been lacerated. 

• 

To drag an immense cask of water from the public fountain 
to their master’s house, seemed aT common employment of 
the slaves ; five or six pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low 
four-wheeled frame. During tins, exertion, they .cheered 
each other by singing short sentences, either in the language 
of their own country, or in Portuguese. There was a plcasr 
ing kind of melody in this simple chant ; and a gentleman 
who had resided many years at Rio de Janeiro, informed me 
that the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 
more than an address to the water-cask, “ come load, 
“ come soon home 1” ; but that if they belonged to a cruel 
master or mistress, their own language served as a vehicle 
for lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations on 

their oppressor* • 

# • 

Passing once through the slave-market, I observed several 
Africans exposed for sale, whose squalid and sickly aspegt 
offered but few temptations to a purchaser. Among them 
wore some boys (ten or perhaps twelve years old) so miser- 
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ably lean, that they might almost be denominated living 
skeletons. But I am inclined to believe that their excessive 
emaciation was rather the consequence of disease, than of 
immoderate punishment or the privation of food. 

And it must be acknowledged that of the slaves occasi- 
onally seen in the streets, many evinced by their looks that 
they were well fed and kindly treated, if any judgment may 
be formed from an appearance of health, activity, and even, 
of content. On certain holidays tliey obtained permission 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twenty or more, according to 
their native districts and dialects, the chiefs being sometimes 
gaudily decorated with beads and feathers, old buttons, 
bits of glass and similar marks of distinction. Among the 
members of each group there were generally two or three 
musicians, who performed their national airs on different 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complicated form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartfelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that I could not 
for one moment suppose it to have been affected. ( 13 ). 

We may, therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 
in the reports which accuse several Portuguese of extreme 


0 1 ) Mr. Browne, describing some dances practised by the Africans of Dar-Fur, 
apeys, “ such is their fondness for this amusement, that the slaves dance in fetters to 
“ the music of a little drum."-— Travels, p. 292, (first edition, 1799). 
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cruelty towards their blacks. Yet the mo6t horrible of these 
anecdotes that I heard, do not exceed, indeed scarcely 
equal as charges of atrocity, what has been imputed to our 
own countrymen in the West Indian islands, and, I fear, 
too fully proved before the highest tribunal of England. 

It seems surprising that those^ Africans should indulge 
even a momentary cheerfulnessr, or at any time forget that 
they are slaves, when every white man whom they meet 
conceives himself privileged to remind them of their real con- 
dition, not unfrequently by a blow. Looking one day from a 
window of the Ambassador’s house, with a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, I felt much indignation on seeing an European 
strike violently with ■ his cane on the naked back, a 
tall, robust and handsome slave walking accidentally near 
him. I observed to my companion that nothing had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the black had not 
offended. “ No,” replied he coolly, “there was no actual pro- 
“ vocation on his part ; but he is a slave, and it is necessary 
“ that the Portuguese should maintain their authority over 
“ the blacks, who are six times more numerous than their 
“ masters.” 

Yet it was not denied that the Africans displayed on 

. -I , 

many occasions very excellent qualities, and were particu- 
larly grateful fpr kindnesses, and susceptible of the strongest 
attachments. The gentleman above mentioned possessed a 
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female slav£, the nature of whose daily employment separ- 
ated her, by the distance of at least five miles, from a young 
man, the object of her affections. But never did the hottest 
weather, the fatigue of a whole day’s laborious work, nor 
even sickness, hinder her from visiting him every night, 
although obliged to return, at „an early hour of morning, 
to her task, running barefooted, as she had come. 

c 

Of the genuine Brazilians, I saw but few ; they were 
of a yellowish colour, and differed considerably from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An accom- 
plished "English lady, Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James 
Gambier, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a W9inan, whose husband was chief ef the Botecudo tribe. 
This Brazilian Queen, as some styled her, had been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who 
humanely wished through conciliating treatment, to civilize 
that race of cannibals. The clothes provided for herself and 
her two children they constantly tore. But the savage 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace composed 
of human teeth ; her under lip was slit and much distended, 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it in a disgusting manner. Her ears ajso 
had, by $orae<means, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shoulders. This hideous woman acknowledged 
that she had on various occasions, < devoured the flesh of 
fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and all attempts that were made 
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to soften her ferocity proved vain. She, with her two children, 
died of the small-pox, some months before our arrival at 
this city, where JVliss Snell, obligingly permitted me tQ 
copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly imitated 
in Plate III( 14 ). 

We were much annoyed**during our residence here by 
mosquitoes. Almost every person whose bed was not 
furnished with a gauze net or curtain, suffered considerably 
at night, and generally arose in -the morning with face, 
hands and arms swollen and spotted from their venemous 
stings. Another plague of this country is the Chigna or 
Jigger, as our English sailors call a little insect attaching itself 
to the feet of those who incautiously tread # without shoes on 
the ground, or the bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, 
and people of the lowest classes are most frequently exposed 
to the attacks of these creatures, which burrow in the skin. 


( M ) Mr. Southey, in his “ History of Brazil/' (Vol. I. p. 222) having described the 
killing, and dissection of a prisoner, and the distribution of his limbs, thus proceeds, 
4 * A tall these operations the old women presided ; and they derived so much importance 
* 4 from these occasions, that their exultation over a prisoner was always fiend-like. 
44 They stood by the Boucan, and caught the fat as it fell, that nothing might be 
44 lost ; licking their fingers duqpg this accursed employment. Every part of the 
44 body was devoured ; the arm and thigh bones were reserved to be made into flutes; 
44 the teeth strung in necklaces ; the skull set up at the entrance of the town ; or, it 
44 was sometimes used as a drinking cup, after the manner ofj>ji/r Scandinavian 
44 ancestors. — 44 They had learned to consider human flesh as the most exquisite of all 
44 dainties. Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their 
94 Highest flavour, from revenge.^ 
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and cause an excessive itching, with tumours, violent pains, 
and in some cases, mortification. We heard, however, that 
several of the Portuguese nobility, when first they arrived 
from Lisbon, suffered equally from those tormentors; and that 
above thirty chigtias had been found in the feet of one 
lady, a personage of very high rank, and all extracted on 
the same day. 

« 

To dislodge the clrigitas from those nests which they 
form in the flesh, various substances have been applied ; but 
the most usual and efficacious method is to employ a slave 
expert t in the art of taking them out entire, with a sharp 
needle ; for to leave behind any part, cither of the insect 
itself, or of the bag which contains its young, might pro- 
duce very dangerous consequences. On this subject I 
shall refer my reader to two travellers of the seventeenth 
century ( 1S ). 


(“) Father Michael Angelo, a missionary, informs us (in Churchill's collection of 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 0X7, edition of 1704.) that “ the ground being sandy, the natives and 
travellers are troubled with a kind of insects which some call Pharaoh lice , alledging 
41 that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly punished Egypt. They are ' 
** less than lice and work themselves insensibly in between the flesh and the skin, and in 
“a days' time grow as big as a kidney bean. Some experienced black undertakes the 
“ cure, for were they left unregarded, they would corrupt all the foot in a very short thne." 

The other writer, to whom a reference has been made above, is our worthy country- 
man Richajjd Ligftn, immortalized by the Spectator, in a quotation which styles him, 
“that honest traveller.” Having described the Chigoes as “ no bigger than a mite 
*• that breeds in cheese,” — he continues, “ yet this very little enemy can and will do 
44 much mischief to mankind. This vermine will gpt thorough your stocken, and in 
« a pore of your skin, in some part of your feet, commonly under the naU of your 
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At Rio de Janeiro, we were invited by the* Conde de 
Linhares to a sumptuous dinner ; the Pope’s Nuncio, (a 
venerable Italian Cardinal,) the English, Spanish, Swedish 
and American ministers, with several ladies of distinction, 


“ toes, and there make a habitation to Iffy his offspring, as big as a small tare or the 
“bag of a bee, which will cause you to go veryjame, and put you to much smarting 
“ pain. The Indian women (he speaks of tke Americans) have the best skill to take 
“ them out, which they do by putting in a small pointed pin or needle, at the hole 
“ where he came in, and winding the point about the bug, loosen him from the flesh* 
“ and so take him out. lie is of a blewish colour? and is seen through the skin ; but 
“ the Negroes , whose skins are of that colour (or near it), are in ill case, for they 
“ cannot find where they are ; by which means they arc many of them very lame. 
“ Some of these Chegoes are poysonous, and after they are taken out, the orifice in 
“ which they lay w ill fester and rankle for a fortnight after they are gone. 1 have had 
“ ten,” adds he, “taken out of my ffeet in a morning, by the most unfortunate Yarico, an 
“ Indian woman/' See “ A true and exact History of thg Island of Barbadocs.* 
p 65. (folio, Lond. 1673). Although I here dismiss the subject of these hv$ccts 9 
yet a name and an epithet occuring in the last quoted passage, seduce me into a 
further extract from the same book, now become rare, and at all times curious and 
entertaining. The reader will easily perceive that 1 allude to the unfortunate Yarico 
and to the story of her infamous lover, the “prudent and frugal” Mr. Thomas Inkle* 
so well related in the Spectator (No. 11), and founded on an anecdote recorded by 
“ honest” Ligon, who mentions that several Englishmen having been chased by the 
American Indians into a wood near the sea coast, “ some were taken and some 
killed/' But “ a young man amongst them stragliug from the rest, was met by this 
“ Indian maid, who, upon the first sight, fell in love with him, and hid him close 
“ from her countrymen (the Indians) in a cave, and there fed him, till they could 
•* safely go down to the slioar, where the ship lay at anchor, expecting the return of 
“ their friends. But at last seeing them upon the shoar, sent the long boat for them* 
“ took them aboard, and brought them away* But the youthswhen he came aslioar 
'* in the Barbadoes, forgot ’the kindness of the poor maid, that bad ventured her life 
“ for his safety, and sold her for a slave, who was as free bom flsjie : juid so poor 
,f Yarico for her love lost her liberty.” — (Hist, of Barbadoes, p. 66). If this simple 
narrative required any amplification to render the memory of Mr. Thomas Inkle more 
execrable, that affecting circumstance with which the Spectator concludes his story 
would be sufficient. 
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appeared among the numerous guests* To various parts 
of this beautiful country we made frequent excursions, 
especially to the seat of Sir James Gambler, distant from 
the city ahout three miles, and most admirably situate, 
close to the sea, amidst groves of cocoa and mango trees, 
which at night seemed all illuminated from the mul- 
tiplicity of fire-flies. With the hospitable proprietor of 
this villa, we dined two or ‘three times: also with Lord 
Strangford, in the town, and with Colonel Cunninghame, 
at his country house* 

Having taken leave of the Prince Regent on the twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anchor was 
weighed on the twenty-seventh, but a calm detained us in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when we proceeded on our voyage, and soon lost sight 
of land* . 

From this time few incidents occurred deserving particular 

notice, until the eighteenth of October, when we sailed 

among those extraordinary insulated rocks, called Tristan d* 

Acunha , Inaccessible and Nightingale. Of the first, and 

« 

largest, while heavy clouds allowed but momentary glimpses 
of its lofty summit, 1 made a sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
' we passed between it and the rock, improperly denominated 
Inaccessible , since many English and American sailors had 
contrived to land upon it, a few years before, although not 
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without extreme difficulty and danger ; this we learned from 
one of the Lion’s crew, a man named Evans, who had 
resided nine months on the great island of Tristan d’ Acunha, 
employed in killing seals and filling casks with the oil 
which they yielded. — Of Inaccessible (seen in two directions) 
and of Nightingale Island, ideas may be formed from the 

views given in Plate VI. No. 2. and No. 3. 

• 

On the twenty-second of October we were in the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth in East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer standing 
at 52. There had been a calm during several days; the 
sea was perfectly smooth, and some whales exhibited 
their unwieldly forms near the ship. Captain Ileathcote 
availed himself of this mild weather, to exercise his mfen at 
the great guns ; and it was regarded by many officers, as a 
very uncommon circumstance, that, in sucli # a latitude where 
the South-west wind generally blows with much violence, the 
lower ports of a two-decked vessel could have been safely 
opened. We passed the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hope at midnight on the twenty-eighth, and next day, 
being in long. 19-40. and lat. 40-41. considered ourselves 
as having emerged from the Southern and entered the 
Indian ocean. 

• 

To this vast expanse European geographers have pre- 
scribed imaginary bodnds which may be known from their 
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printed works, already in publick circulation. But we 
find lurking among the obscure pages of 'oriental 
manuscripts, some particulars respecting this great sea, 
the numerous islands with which it is studded, and 
that noble region of the Asiatick continent, whence, 
it derives its name. Of -those particulars, and others 
not uninteresting, however seemingly improbable, or even 
marvellous, I must defer any further notice, until a 
future occasion. 

e. 

Ideanwliile, this Indian ocean ( Bahr al Hind) is described 
as “the most considerable of seas”( 16 ), in two Arabick trea- 
tises, which, from their different titles, might be respectively 
ascribed to Ebn Athir al Jezeri, and to Ebn al Vardi. 
One also, though a perfect volume, as originally transcribed, 
wants much that the other contains ; yet, notwithstanding 
this deficiency, ^ind a few immaterial variations of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to consider both these valuable manuscripts 
as the cosmograpliical work of Ebn al Vardi alone. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ the sea 

“ of Sin, or China, as of Hind , or India, also the sea 

(• 

“ of Sind and of Yemen y (or Arabia the happy), begins at 
“ the Gulf of Culzum , (the Red sea), and extends to 
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“ Vakvdk ; (Japan, the Sunda( ir ), or the MaWive islands) 
“ a space of four thousand five hundred leagues, or 
“farsangs’X 16 ) ;• — and in other passages we read that, 
“ from its commencement at the'main ocean eastward, to 
“ Bdb al Mandeb on the west, it is equal in length to four 
“ thousand farsangs,( 19 )" japd that “in this sea is such a 
“ multiplicity of islands, that, by some reports, their num- 
“ ber has been estimated even*at twenty thousand’^* 0 ). 


0^ M. Langlcs, in a note subjoined to his excellent translation of ail Arabian 
tale, (See “Les Voyages de Sindbad le Marin/' p. 147, Paris, 1814). gives us reason 
to hope for some satisfactory remarks on the situation of Vakv&k, hitherto uncertain* 

a 

cr* J 3 3 3 j ^ 3* ^ 

ijU***£. j gij* cJUtt 

On the first occurrence of a word , which must appear often in the following pages, 
it is necessary to remark that the Persian Parasang, (now generally called far sang, 
t .y or corruptly farsakh in the Arabick manner) may, with a degree of 

accuracy sufficient “for general computation, be supposed to exceed three English 
miles and a half, but not quite to equal three miles and three quarters. Tn the pre- 
face 1 have offered more particular observations on tiiis measure, which seems to 
have been in ancient times, as it U at present variously defined. 

* 

4 ^ c-Aj ^J\ ^ cr* Am* ( 19 ) 

‘ • U JM\ *JUj\ 

The narrow entrance into the Red sea derived its 'Arabick name, Dab al Mandeb , or 
“ Gate of Lamentation," from the frequent shipwrecks happening there, and the con- 
sequent destruction of mariners. It has been supposed by some, the Mandaeth f 
(Mai vbalfl) noticed in Ptolemy’s Geography, (Lib. IV. c. 7). 
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From a quotation immediately preceding these lines, our 
author ap peart indebted to an ancient writer called Ebn al- 
FakieuI 11 ) for his statement of the islands ; which will not 

ft 

be deemed very extravagant, if, as modern enumerations 
represent, the Maldives alone form a cluster of eleven 
thousand^ 3 ). , 

t. s 

Concerning its extent, this measurement of the Indian 
ocean sufficiently agrees with that given by Edrisi, whom 
some have entitled “The Nubian Geographer^* 3 ), and 


(“) jjjjV I find that an extraordinary description of Ron) e, composed in the 

thirteenth century, by Zakaria Cazvini , “ was wholly derived/' as he acknowledges, 
*• tlie book of Muhammed ben Ahmed IJamadani , generally s urn anted Ebn al 

w Faklthr 

* * 

(Perf, MS. Seir al beldd. — Climate VI.) 

(*) See a note added to D’ An v dies ‘'Ancient Geography*' — in tlie English transla- 
tion. (Lond. 1791, p. 652). 

*• 

(*) See the Introduction, (p. 3 & 4), of his Arabick work, the Nozhat al Mushtak 
hsj> written in the twelfth century, and printed at Rome, 1692, (4to). 
It is sometimes styled Kitab Rajar,J*»j ui^ or the ^'Book of Roger," liaviug 
been composed by order of Roger, king of Sicily, as we learn from Pococke,(Specim. 
Hist. Arab. p. 373) who considers the volume printed af Rome but an Epitome of Edrisi* a 
great geographical treatise. And D'Herbclot, (BibI . Orient, in Edrissi) tells us that the 
Latin translation, published at Paris (1019) is uothing more than an abridgment of 
the Arabick jtext, it issued from the Roman press. This Latin version was the joint 
work of two Marouitea, Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita ; undertaken by 
desire of the illustrious De Thou, or Thuanus. In 1032 it was translated into Italian 
by P. Dominico Maeri, as Ienisch informs us, (De fetis Ling. Orient, p. xeix). K 
Jute as yet neither seen the Italian nor He Latin version. 4 
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■with a description, borrowed perhaps from him or from 
Ebn At Vardi, and' found in an Arabian tale, of which the 
original text has-been lately printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited aihong more grave and classical authorities ; for 
•Sindbad hast obtained celebrity throughout every quarter 
of the globe, and now delights, under various forms, probably 
a greater number of Europeans ewen than of Asiatieks(* 4 ). 

The Indian ocean, however, is circumscribed within much 
narrower limits according to one of those different Persian 
works,- (for I have seen three or four) bearing the specious 
title of Aja'itb al Beldam, or “Wonders ofc Regions”!* 5 ). 


(*) I allude to the “ Story of Sindbad the Sailor,” already quoted, page 23, 
'( Kisuk al Sindbad al Bahri ) published in Arabick and Freneb» 

ms ith many useful notes, by M. Langlfes, (see p. 0, both of the original and the translation.) 
This surprising narrative forms part of the “Thousand and one nights,’* (iljj ^ i3uJ tjt) 
a work, so well known among us by its English title, “The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
“ ments,” and familiar to innumerable readers, through the medium of French, 
Italian and German versions. I may also add Greek, for at Venice, in 1783, was 
printed APABIKON MY0OAGTIKON, comprising those celebrated tales, translated 
from the Arabick 4nto French — then from Trench into Italian, and from the Italian 
* into -Greek, as we learn from the advertisement — “I bov teal ro weplfypoy Mv$o\oytKov 
fit fiXlov t&p Ap&flvv, fi€ray\utmaftivo¥ rt\os t&vtuv, kuI ’eis wfitrtpay aicX^r blaXexroy 
f a(p’ ov *iptray\uTTl*$ri 9 Axo fit v A pafiucijs ’nr rftv Qpayr{i(tKqv 9 *aird be ravnjs ’etc 

r^y IraXuc^v, &c. v 


(“) This title jJjJV has proved fallacious at least in one instance ; 

— a handsome manuscript, containing most insipid legends of two* or three hundred 
obscure Mohammedan saints, and of their miracles. But another Persian work in my 
own collection, entitled also “ jtfa'ieb al Btld&n a large and fairly written volume, 
consistsof interesting biographical anecdotes, illustrating modern history, both Indian 
and Persian. 
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The author informs usth«t this sea “extends from China 
“to the land of Habshth, or Abyssinia being in length 
.“two thousand six hundred and sixty-six farsangs, and 
“in breadth nine hundred, of whiolJfcfairee hundred 
“ and thirty farsangs are northward of the Equinoctial line, 
“ and the remainder southward" “ It is related/' adds he, 
“ that this ocean contains, twenty thousand islands(* 6 ). Such 
is his general calculation ‘of extent, comprehending the 
various gulfs. But that part more peculiarly denominated 
the “ Sea of Hind" he reduces to the moderate space of 
five hundred and seventy-three farsangs in length from 
East to West,- and of three hundred and fifty in breadth 
from South to North. And besides Serdndib, (or Ceylon) 
theije are* as he relates, many islands in this sea, inhabited 
and uninhabited ; some of which yield “ mines of precious 
“ stones, gold and silver'^* 7 )- 


xJh-tt j m j Afl AA ) l? jmI ( ) 

^ j As*. /» <Xd(i j wt**! 

_> — k»> _j \yLA k»> 

• iljl* 

(Pew. MS. Aftmb al Belddn.) * 

(**) 43 i t AiJ &*** Our author notwithstanding the tide of hia work, 
has not resbictea himself to wonderful subjects, nor merely to Asia. He describes 
many places both of Africa and of Europe and does not omit the great Ulaoft 

.Britannia, (tujl l^t) although his notice of it is tyy brief. 
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Hie last oriental writer whom I shall here quoth respecting 
the Indian ocean* is HAmdallah Ca8vini, distinguished 
in the fourteenth century for his excellence as a geographer, 
an historian, *H$a naturalist. From him We learn that the 
general body of water which encompasses this earth, and 
“ which was denominated by Arabs, Bahr Meheit (the sea 
that surrounds or embraces) ; by Persians, t>eryai-Buzurg, 
** (or the Great Sea); and by 'Iundn (of Greeks), Okiantts 
“ or the ocean is divided into seven Khali j, each being in 
itself a considerable sea (**)”; and beginning eastward, he 
notices that, as the first and greatest, which derives its name 
from Chin and Machin , or China ( w ). He then proceeds to 
the second Khallj ; “ styled,” says he, the Indian, and also 
“ the Green sea, and containing, as it is computed, about two 
“ thousand three hundred islands, in which are many won- 
“ derful things. And to this Khallj belong three gulfs or 
K bays, each a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 
“ Orn&n, (or Ummhn ) , Fars , and Basrah (*) ; another, the sea of 


(Pen. MS. Notkat al Colub. Geographical Part. Sect. V.) 

3 J (”) 

Penlaa g«lf. 
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“ Culzum[ 5 % and the third is the sea of Ilamgar C 3 *). In each 
“ are numerous islands, some of which shall be hereafter des» 
“ cribed. And from the main ocean until itreaches the gulfs,. 
“ this sea is reported to be in breadth five, hundred farsangsl 33 ) 

Through the great Indian ocean, we continued' our course, 
but the month of October terminated so very boisterously* 


(") The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf. Cohum , or Kulzum pjj, represents the name 
of Clysma, (the ancient KXvp/j a, sittiate at the northern extremity of this bay, in long, 
63-20. lat. 28-50, according to Ptolemy). But the Sea of Cuhum , says H AMD ALLAH 
Cazvini, is likewise called Bshrahmer or the Red Sea. The Arabick adjective hero 
used, ahmer, \ must not bje confounded with the proper name Hameir or 

l/amyar,^J4o-)bestowedby our Persian geographer on the gulf, below mentioned. 

(”) Another passage extracted from Hamd Allah's work, sufficiently proves this 
to ber the Barbarick ‘ gulf or sea of the Greek and Roman geographers. 44 The 
** Bahr-i-Hamyar says he, 44 is a Bay of the Indian ocean, and denomip^ed by 
44 some the Bahr Barb art, or Barbarick sea. Eastward of it is the Indian Ocean aud 
49 westward lies the region of Hamymr. Towards the North is the country of Barbar, 

44 ( Jj* ) and southward are the Jebal-irKamr ( jri JU^.) or Mountains of the Moon. 
44 This sea is smaller than the other two gulfs. Its length, which extends in a northern 
44 direction, being reckoned 100 fhrsangs, and its breadth from East to West 33 fiirsangs, 
44 and it contains many islands.” The 44 Mountainsof the Moon,” are noticed by Ptolemy, 
(Lib. IV. c.9). and appear under the same denomination in various accounts and mapa 
of modem travellers and geographers. I shall not here digress into any inquiry respect* 
ing the 44 Barbarick gulf,” but reserve for discussion in the appendix some pet- 
plexities which embarrass Hamd Allah’s Persian text, as above translated, after a 
collation of four manuscripts. c 

9 > 

jj)j* y* J yi J.***ja! fyi i 33 ) 

ti 1 iJ. i~> \jjd igfoJ&Ht J ks tjijf. 

jb wJUL \j W—uV"*? (-X; J* J •ijjjfi 

Kn.Col. j i\ iiii jMiib ^oo-y j k \jjti ^ yijij 4$ 
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that 1 almost expected to see realized sorftp of those 
terrifying scenes, which the descriptions given in various 
accounts of voyages, had often presented to my.imagina- 
tion. Although the wind abated after a few hours, the 
weather was unpleasantly, rough for seven days ; but neither 
did our ship, nor the Chichester sutler any material injury. 
The most distressing incident that occurred during this 
tempestuous week, was the lo5s of a sailor, who fell over- 
hoard, and whose voice, a quartermaster standing on the 
deck, heard for a moment, imploring assistance; but all that 
could be afforded, without endangering the whole vessel, 
proved ineffectual. The night was extremely dark, the 
waves, according to a common mode of expression, running 
“mountains high,” and the Lion rushing through them at the 
rate*6f eleven miles an hour. Yet it is possible that the 
wretched man, may (ere he sunk for ever) have caught some 
glimpses of the light in our cabin windows. - 

After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
which several sharks were dragged on board and killed, we 
began to feel the trade-winds on the twenty-first of November, 
and next morning crossed the Tropick of Capricorn in East 
longitude 78-40. From the firs.t of December we made but 
little progress until- the twelfth, when a moderate breeze 
inspired us with the hopes of. reaching Ceylon before the 
total consumption of oui; live stock ; for while , we were 
bejcalmed almost under the Equinoctial line, (Fahrenheit's 
thermometer being generally up to 83, and sometimes 84), 
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the sheep, Jturkies, ducks and chickens, that hadbeeh pro- 
vided, in considerable numbers, at Rio de Janeiro, perished 
through some extraordinary disease.' On the sixteenth, sOotr 
after day-break, we were gratified in discerning the moun- 
tains of Ceylon, distant about forty miles ; “Adam's I*eak” 
being pre-eminent among them.*. Yet we advanced but slowly 
towards that island on the seventeenth, so scanty was the wind. 
Some natives, however, cahie off in their canoes on the 
eighteenth, and brought 11s most acceptable cargoes of fish 
recently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. A lieutenant 
also,* who had been sent ashore, in one of the Lion's boats, 
returned at night with a further supply of fresh provisions ; 
calves, chickens and eggs, besides fruit of different kinds. 

At length, on the nineteenth, about one o’clock, we cast 
anchor, within half a league of Point de Galle, where the 
Russel, a ship of seventy-four guns, had just arrived from the 
Isle of Bourbon. Soon after, having landed with two officers 
of the Lion, and visited the town and fort, I dined at the 
house of Mr. Gibson, the naval agent. To him, likewise, 
others of our party, who went on shore the two following days, 
(while die Hon continued at anchor), were equally indebted 
fbr much polite attention and hospitality. On the twenty 
first, hq obligingly accompanied Captain Heathcote and 
me, on an excursion (performed in small two-wheeled 
carriages, called Bandies) through delightful groves, to his 
Btmgah, or country-house, occupying an admirable situation, 
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amidst cinnamon^ trees, cocoas, arekas, and ’an infinite 
variety of shrubs and flowers, most beautiful and fragrant. 
The cinnamon tree appeared to me in some respects 
like laurel. Here I first saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
aquatick plant, of which tire ancient Egyptians, like the 
Indians, made use as a mystipk symbol among their religious 
and allegorical devices^). During a ramble of two or 
three hours on foot, we met stftne Ceylonese, or Singhalese 
priests, distinguished by their yellow garments. Through the 
kindness of IV^r. Granville, an English gentleman, one 
of Mr. Gibson's guests, I this day obtained a- very 
fine specimen of the tortoise-shell found here, and 
among the neighbouring islands, as in former ages i 35 ) ; 


( M ) A species of the water-lily or Nymphsea. Herodotus describes the lily called 
Lotos by the Egyptians, as growing abundantly in water. — fverai f sv rQ than spin «. 
i roXXa, rh Wyvw not icaXiovm \*r6v, (Lib. II.e.92). That which 1 saw was the Nelumbo 
of Linnaeus, probably ; for on Botanical subjects 1 must always speak with diffidence. 
Sir William Jones has noticed, “ the veneration paid to the Nympheem or Lotos, which 
“was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at present in Hindustan, Tibet, and Nepal* 
Seehis “Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy and India/* (Asiat. Researches, Vol.t. 
p, 243, oct edit.) This, says Mr. Maurice, “is the nuyestic Lotos, in whose con- 
. “ secrated bosom Brahma was horn, and Osiris delights to float.*' (Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. III. p. 292). On the mythological history of this celebrated plant much has 
been written. Yet I shall have occasion to add a few remarks in one of the sub- 
sequent chapters. 

( M ) Strabo mentions particularly the ivoty and tortoise-shell, which, with other articles 
of traffick, were exporfed ftom Ceylon to the Indian market*.<2-& flrtral cte+avr* 
xopilso&at «ek4 p Vii ri ffly Ivtev spm6p <« so) lib tl. We find 

also gtXttveu, or tortoise-shell, enumerated among the products of this island in the 
w Periplus of the Erythrein sdh,” generally ascribed to Arrian. — See' the second 
■, vote®* of Dr. Vincent's Works, (Sequel to the Periplus, $c, p. 623 ), and the Greek 
Utf which he published separately, p. 114» 
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also tWcnty-one pieces of the wood produced in Ceylon^). 
This collection comprehends some of the Bogaha tree, 
venerated by the natives as sacred( w ). Fahrenheit's 

* 

(*) All these pieces were numbered and marked with the original names, but these 
on two, are no longer legible ; of the others I *hall here subjoin the names : 1. Jute . — 
2. Bogaka . — 3. A hat too . — 4. Kahbdla. — 5. Goda para. — 0. Nadoon . — 7. Horn . — 8- 
Kecreepadcda . — 9. Haatamba . — 10. Naau'adda . — 11. IVa/jamboo . — 12. Parer . — 13. 
Mooroota . — 14. Mandorer . — 16 Hannieddafer . — 16. Dodangkaha . — 17. Cone Liny a. 
—18. Kokatie. — 10. Dawatta. One piece of which I cannot ascertain the name, is 
singularly beautiful : the wood (very hard and heavy) consisting of a brownish ground 
with black stripes, and some small bright yellow spots ami ve^s. The piece is of an 
oblong square form, and those parts which, when viewed longitudinally, constitute 
the black stripes^ appear at each end of the piece, as small round spots. A coloured 
representation given in the miscellaneous plate, will serve, perhaps, better than any 
verbal description, to convey an idea of this uncommon wood. It is probably, the 
Calaminder, which in Mr.Cordiner’s "History ofCcylon,"(Vol.I. p.381) we find noticed 
as “ njost valuable and beautiful, extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, clouded 
“ like marble, streaked with veins of black and pale yellow." 

(*) “ I shall mention," says Knox, “ but one tree more, as famous and highly set 
“ by as any of the rest, if not more, though.it bears no fruit, the benefit consisting 
“ cliiefiy in the holiness of it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; we, the God-Tree. 
“ It is very great and spreading : the leaves always shake like an asp. They have a 
“ very great veneration for these trees, worshipping them upon a tradition, that 
“ Buddou, a great God among them, when he was upon the earth, did use to sit 
« under this .kind of trees. These are many of these trees which they plant all the 
“ land over, .aud have more .care of than of any .other. They pave round about them 
“ like a key, sweep often under them to keep them clean; they light lamps and set 
*‘ (| up their images under them : and a stone table is . placed upder some of them to lay 

their sacrifices on ; they set them every where in fbwns and highways, where any 
"convenient places are; they serve also for shade to travellers; they will also set 
“ them in memorial of persons deceased, to wit, there where their bodies Were burnt." 
— “It is religion also, to sweep underthe Bogauhah or God-Tree, and keep it clean.'’ 
—(See Knox's “ Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon." — -Part I. c.4. — Part III. 
c. 5.) On the religious, or, at least, superstitious respect, with which trees have been 
regarded in various countries, this work will affortf tm another opportunity of mak- 
ing some observations, 
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thermometer did not rise this day at Point do Galle above 
77, and the air was extremely pleasant. 

In the evening Captain Tleathcote and I rejoined our 
friends on board the Lion. A despatch, for which alone, 
the Ambassador had delayed his voyage during several 
hours, having arrived from Columbo, the seat of government, 
Me immediately weighed anchor and sailed. 

But I must recall the attention of my reader to that 
“ utmost Indian isle, Taproban6, M as Ceylon is described by 
Milton^). The name TaprobanS , which our immortal poet 
bestows on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from an original denomination, (probably a compound) in the 
ancient language of India( 39 ). This also furnished Lanka or 


(") Pared. Reg. (Bock IV. line 70.) 

(*) Respecting the signification of this name, (Taprobane) two etymological con- 
jectures have been offered, but I cannot ascertain that either has yet received the 
sanction of manuscripts, v From a note in the English translation of Abu’l Fazl's 
“ Ay in Akbery” (Calcutta edition, Vol. HI. p. 36) we learn that “ there arc many rea- 
, ’* sons for concluding Lanka to have been part of the Taprobane of the ancients ; and 
“ that Taprobane , or more properly Tapobon , which in Sanskrit signifies, the “ wilder- 
“ ness of prayer/' was a vf ry large island, including the whole or the greater part of 
41 the Maldivey islands, which have since been destroyed by inundations." — The 
44 Asiatick Researches" contain a memoir. (Vol. V. p. 39, Oct. Ed.) written by Mr. 
Duncan, whotaentions that tank in Ceylon, called the “Tank of Ravan or Raban ,’ 4 
“ (the b ami v being pronounced indifferently in various parts of India, )fromfwhom this 
44 Tb/w or island, may probably have received its ancient appellation of Taprobane, i. e. 
•* the isle of Raban — a giant of Ceylon, whose wars with RAMAarecelebratedinthe 
Sanscrit poem, entitled Ramayafia. 
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Langa Ham , Salabham, Salabha-dip , Salika , Seren-dip or 
Selendiba, and others enumerated by a late ingenious writer^ 40 ). 
But Singala-dwipa or Dweepa , (signifying the island of 
Singula), is the true Sanskrit name, according to a learned 
orientalist, particularly conversant with the most abstruse 
dialects, and the early literature of Hindustdn( 41 ). 

The name however, as generally expressed in Arabick and 
Persian manuscripts, Serdndib , Serdndiv, or Screndib, has 
probably been long familiar among Asiaticks, since we find 
it noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus, wlio composed his 
Latin history, a few years after ambassadors had been 
sent from various nations of India with presents to the 
Roman emperor, in the fourth century of our cra( 48 ). 
We learn from Tabri, or Tababi, a writer of the ninth 


( 40 ) See Dr. Vincent’s “ Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients/’ Vol. II, p. 493, 
(Peripl. of the Eryth. Sea,) and the “ highly curious Treatise on Ceylon,” to which he 
refers, p. 494, published in the ** Asiatick Researches,” (V^.,^11.) by Moor. See 
also, the “ Hindu Pantheon,” another of Msyor Moor’s worJj*.(See Append. No. 14). 

O') Mr. Hamilton, as quoted by Dr. Vincent, Peripl. Vol. II. p. 490. 

( At ) “ Inde nationibus Indicia certatim cum donis opt i mates mitten tihus ante 

" tempus abusquc Divia et Serendivia — {A mm. Marc. lib. xxli.) lit the edition 
of this historian’s work*, printed at Parts by Robert Stephens, (8vo. 1644, p. 246), and 
in Lindenbrog’s edition, (Hamb. 1609, 4to. p. 227), we read “ abusque India et Ser- 
india/* Betas Valesius, in the notes subjoined to bis edition, (Paris 16$9p4to. p.2t4). 
assures us,\his reading was first introduced by Gelenius, (a man of letters, who died 
at Basil in 1664), while those manuscripts preserved in the Royal and Florentine 
libraries, exhibit the words as above-written Divia et Serendivis ; “ Sic primus cor- 

u rexit Gelenius Ego vero codtcis Regii et Ffor,*scripturam sequi malui qum sic 

fl habet Divis et Serindivis,” Arc. 
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century, and by a competent judge entitled,*** the Livy 
** of the Arabians^)," that “ Ser&ndib is an Indian mountain, 
“ than which the whole world does not contain one of greater 
“ heighth’^ 4 *). I doubt whether we possess any Arabick or 
Persian works that make earlier mention of this name. 

0 

The passage above quoted alludes to a tradition respect- 
ing the fall of Adam from Paradise, and his descent upon 
the summit of Mount Serandib , which has by several writers 
been indicated as the place of his sepulture. We read in 
the Berhan Kattea, a manuscript dictionary of the Persian 


O “The great Tabari, who is the Livy of the Arabians, the very parent of their 
u history ; and as far as I could find by enquiiy, given over for lost in Arabick.” Sec 
"Ockley’sHist. of the Saracens" (Vol. II. Intr. p. xxxiii.) Notwithstanding such discour- 
agement, I am induced, by reasons assigned in the account of Eastern manuscripts (at 
the beginning of this work) to hope thatTABRi’s Arabick text may yet be recovered. In 
the following pages 1 shall often have occasion to quote his Tarikh or chronicle* 
according to the Persian translation, made within a few years after he died ; and so 
improved by valuable additions, that D’ Herbel6t thought it “ beaucoup plus curieuse 
“ que le texte Arabique,” (Bibl. Orient, in Thabari). Yet a perfect copy of the 
Arabick text seems to me most highly desirable, after a collation of some fragments 
among my own manuscripts, and of others that I have examined in a publick library, 
with the Persian translation. As it will be necessary to mention this historian more 
particularly in the account of my visit to bis birth-place, {Amol or Amul, an ancient 
city not far from the Caspian sea), I shall here only observe that he derived the sur- 
name ofTABRi from hi^native province Tabrutan , and not from 

the city of Tabriz , ) as one ingenious writer, through some inadvertency, 

appears to tjigine* TABKLwas born in the year of our era 838, and lived until 1)22. 

j ijUil (**) 

ji *£ dj**' \J j) U— Ai jAjl (jAy?- J 

See the M S. Tarikh Tabri, (Sect. VIII. according to my oldest copy). 
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language, that “ Serandib (or Serandil ) is the name of a 
“ celebrated mountain, whereon the venerable Adam, (to 
“ whom be the blessing of God !) descended from Paradise 
“ and resided. And the impression of his footstep still exists 
“ there. Some affirm that Serandib is a considerable city on 
“the sea shore, and that thcmquntain derives its name from 
“the city. It is likewise reported that here is interred 
“ the lather of mankind”! 45 ). * Adam's grave we must suppose 
of considerable extent, since the impression left by his 
foot, on the rock of Serandib , was almost equal in length 
to seventy Persian gazf 46 ), for so Hamd allah Cazvini 
relates in the course of a passage, from which it will here 
suffice to extract the beginning. “Serandib,” says this 
geographer, “ one of the most celebrated mountains, is 
“situate in Sakelan, an Island of the Indian ocean. 
“And according to the work styled Ajaieb al Makh- 
“ lukdt, (or “Wonders of the Creation"), Adam, on 
“ whom be the peace of God ! descended here. In the 
“language of India it is called Daher , and exceeds all * 
“ the mountains of that region in loftiness, so that it may be 


t-. 

WW j! fJUt Jj/u ,*>1 f 45 ) 

j> Aw/ J ttw Jb jJ 

(*) The gaz (jf) is equivalent to forty Inches of our English measure. ‘ 
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“ discerned from the sea at a distance of several days’ 
“ voyage”( 47 ). He proceeds to inform us that it abounds 
with serpents and scorpions ; and adds* in a subsequent 
page, that among the principal islands of the Indian ocean, 
“ SakelAn, is most celebrated; extending eighty farsangs 
“ in length and breadth ; and ( in ) this island is the mountain 
“ called Serandib, where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 
“(on whom be tire blessing* of God!) descended from 
“ Paradise. And although Adam (peace be to him !) crossed 
“through the sea on foot; ships* now sail over the place 
“ of his passage, during the space of two or three days’ 
“voyage. And in that mountain, and its vicinity, are 
“ found precious stones of various colours, diamonds, crys- 


jus js$ 3 ( 4r ) 

juijy*- jM UAft s«x«* I** |*j! iS j 

jjj *1 / *j)j •***? 3 j! j 

MS. Nozkat ml CoUA, (Chapt. of Mountains). The Forking Jthangiri quotes a 
passage from Asbdi, wherein this poet styles the mountain Ruhu, and compares it in 
loftiness to the moon and celestial spheres— 

t\j J Jui^J jkj »jSj 

(See the JrAsng: in voce.^jftj). But the name of this mountain was Rahkn, accord- 
ing to Eng£. 

(Nub : Geogr : clim. 1. sect. 6.) And the two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth- 
century call itRsAenii as Renaudot writes the name • ' Anc ; Relat : deslndes, &c,"p,3. 
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“ tals, and the Sunbadej ^) ; aloes wood, and other fragrant 
** or aromatick substances. There also are the deer that 
“ produce musk, and many civet-cats. Arid hear the 
“island, pearls are obtained by means of divers'^ 49 ). 


( 4e ) From the Persian Dictionaries, Jehangiri and Berhan Kattea, aud from other 
manuscripts we learn that Sunbadch, or as the Arabians write it Sunbadej 

is a certain stone, with which knives, swords and similar things are sharp- 
ened. That it is also used in the cutting and polishing of gems for seals. That in 
India it is sometimes administered as a medicine, or applied as a depilatory: aud 
that mines of it are found in some islands of the Chinese ocean. This information 
seems partly derived from H amd ALL ah C azvi n I, who in that portion of his work which 
relates to mineralogy, describes the Sunbadej , as — “ a sandy and rough stone, used 
“ by the jewellers in piercing hard gems ; and when pulverized and rubbed on 
“ beards, that have decayed through age, it serves to restore them ; and applied as 
49 a dentifrice it purifies the teeth. — 


MS .Noz.Col. <-& JlaIU j> j jdbJ l&Hj j>. •‘if 

In the first part of this account we discover the Emciy ( Xpipls or Ifyn/pfr) which, it 
appears, ancient artists employed for the same purpose as modern. — See HesychiiLex. 
(ed. Alberti, Tom. II. p. 1231). and Dioscorides, V. 180). An Arabick manu- 
script, (Tbifashi’s treatise on jewels), represents the name as written Zunbady 
See the *• Specimen Arabicum de Gemmis,” &c. published by Eavius 

Traj. ad Rhen. 1784), who, on the subject of this stone, only observes that it is 
“ Lapis quo poliuutur adamantes.” 


|«LJt <ul & W!\ j)\ jlLlJbjJ 

jjo jai dj* [* j 

ui) j 1 }*- 3 J Vj *if J J OjB 

(M, S. Noshat el Colub. Sect. Vy— Juwllfc* ,j> 3 i tjryy 
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I know not whether any of our writers hhve hitherto 
enumerated, among .the various names bestowed on this 
island, Sakelan , above-mentioned, or perhaps Siklan; for 
the manuscripts in which it occurs, do hot express the 
vowel accent, which would ascertain the true pronunciation 
of its first syllable. It preserves, in either form, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Salike, (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy coiftposed his geography) than 
of any other name that the Greek and Latin classicks 
affordt 50 ). Yet were there not, among several copies of 
IIamdallaii's work, besides the four in my own collection, 
(transcripts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
different ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) the 
most perfect agreement concerning this word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, unfortunately too frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had been substituted for 
another, and Saildn, or Sildn, transformed into Sakldn , or 
Sikldn. Even the eye, least accustomed to Arabick 
characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 
JU* and JL-. 


0®)) “ Taprobane/* says Ptoftray (Lib. VII. c. 4). “ which was called in former 
“ times Sujmndu, but now Salike” — {jrts ’tieaXetro iraXai hftovrbcv vvv bt I«Au7/. — 
the wordurais passage appear thus arranged by Stephanos Byzantius, (De Urbib* 
in Taprobane), If ir&Xat fuv 'ticaXtira 'lifwwhov, vvv hi 2a At*#. — litre we find 
*a\a\formcrly t separated from the proper name Simundu. Yet Pliny entitles thechlef 
city of this island Patotmundum, •• Oppido Palesimundo omnium ibi clarisBimo,— 
(Nat* Hist. Lib* VI* c* 22}« ' The island is itself denominated IldXawpovvbov by others* 
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A Persian dictionary describes Sailan, (having marked its 
vowel accent) as the “ name of that well-known region, from' 
“which is brought the fine cinnamon’^ 5 *). And with an 
adjunct term (liu or div, (signifying like dtvipa, in the 
language of India, “an Island,”) this name becomes Selandive , 
as it is written by the intelligentPortuguesc, Pedro Teixeira, 
whose history of Persia, and. the account of his travels, (chiefly 
over land) from India to Italy, published in Spanish by him- 
self, form a book which is at present of considerable rarity v 5 *). 


j\ l*VJ Jjl ( 51 ) 

(M. S. Berhan Kattca.) 

( 4a ) A Portuguese settlement on the Indian coast, is called Diu , says this ingenious 
traveller, from Dive , not the proper name, but a word signifying in its general sense 
an island, the final letter t being pronounced by the natives with extraordinary 
sweetness or softness (pronunciando la ultima e suavissimamcnte J. This enters into 
the composition of various names, Ange-dive, Nate-dive, or Mat-diva, Setandive, as 
is called by Persians and Arabians, the island of Seylan (or Ceylon), &c. “ Dive 
“que quiere dezir Isla, como tanbien dizen Angc dive (cinco islas) : Naledive 
“que los Porfngnpzes dizen Maldiva, (quatro islas), Selandive, la isla de 
** Seylan, &c." And again he mentions “ Selandyve, comoyase dixo: es la isla de 
•• Seylan, ansi la Hainan Parsios y Arabes/’&c. See p.95 and 184 of the “ Relaciones 
**de Pedro Teixeira del origen descendencia y succession, de los Reyes de Persia 
•• y de llarmuz ; y de un Viage hecho por cl mismo autor dende la India oriental hasta 
** Italia por tierra," (Amberes, 1610, 8vo). Tliat he was not, as generally supposed, 
a Spaniard, although Ins book is written “ en lengua CastelTana,” (this being more 
general than his own language) appears from the address “al lector,” ^herein he 
mentions “mi lengua materna Portugue 2 a,” and from his “ RelacionijMpimino,” 
or “ Viage, ".which begins thus ; “Estando el ano de 1600 en la ciuffi|^fortaleza 
“ de Malaca, cittyfldaeo aquella parte que los antiguos llamaro Aurea Chersonesb, des- 
“ seoso de paasar & Portogal mi patria, Arc.” This work is valued in Tripfiook's 
“ Catalogue of books," (Lond. 1816, No. 904), at foiy pounds ; anda note acquaints 
us that at the sale of Colonel Stanley’s library, its price amounted to seven guineas. 
The historical part, (and that only) of Teixeira'* work, was published, in English by 
Captain John Stevens, (Load. 1716, 8vo). 
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It has been doubted^ from the silence of PHny, Ptolemy, 
Dioscorides, and. other early writers, whether cinnamon, 
which in the dictionary above quoted, seems particularly 
indicated as a staple commodity of Ceylon, was known 
among its ancient products. The Persian name, d6r 
chini, (the Chinese tree, or wood), bespeaks a differ- 
ent origin : and we know that sonje commercial intercourse 
subsisted between China and Persia, through the medium of 
Ceylon, when Cosmos, or rather Sopatrus, noticed the 
Chiniches ( M ). But, according to Teixeira, the cinnamon 
was called Dar Chiny Seylani , merely to describe it as a sub- 
stance exported from Ceylon by the Chinese, who once 
conducted the maritime traffick between this island and 
Hormuz, Keish, and the continent of Persia^). It would 
be interesting, nevertheless, to ascertain how long this 


(") Tsinitta TfMrfrt, or 7 Tetnittec T{ivl<rrai — The modern Greeks thus endeavour 
to express our English ch or trh : the Italian c before t or i, as in ctrlo, cicatrice, 
which they write rfr'pro, rjucarp/rfe (See the “ Vocabolario Italiano e Greco Porta tile, 
&c.” Venezia. 1704, 12iuo). Cosnras, surnamed Indtcopitvrte*, composed an 
account of his Indian voyages early in the sixth century ; but derived what he relates 
concerning Ceylon, chiefly from Sopatrus, who had actually visited that island, and 
died about the .year of Christ, 500. Cosmas's work, entitled “Christian Topogra- 
phy," was published by«Montfaucon in Greek, with a Latin translation. — See the 
Collect. Nov. Patrum et Script. Gnec. Paris, 1707. (2 vols. folio). 

O u Iflj^BfcPersios y Arabes a la de Seylan, Dar Chiny Seylani, que es Palo 
“de los ChUK Seylan, porque los Chins la traliyan de Seylan a Harmuz 6 Kcis, 
m la Persia, quandonayegavan aquel mar y tenioo aquel com^rcio/ 

■ Relation, p. 186 . 
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spicy bark has borne the name of “ Chinese 'Wood,” which is 
xnentioned by MuKH'rAfti, a Persian- pdet of the eleventh 
century (**), and might have been employed by Eastern 

. V 

authors long before his time, since, through the Armenian 
“ Geography/’ ascribed to Moses of Chorene(* 6 ), the “ Bun- 

( M ) SeetheM.S. Far hang Jeharfgiri, wherein two couplets of Mukhtari are 
Quoted, tollfastrate the wofds(^j^j^) ddr paruidn. One line thus mentions 
ddr chin,?— 

urf.) {j&J 0 

The poet, OtHman Mukhtari (^Ui* la) flourished at Ghaznak, unde* 
Sultan Ibrahim, who died in the year 402 of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 
1098), according to the Manuscript Biographical History, composed by Dow let 
Shah of Samarcand, 

(**) See page 307 of that work which follows the Armenian history, published with 
& Latin translation by the two brothers W. and G. Whiston, (London, 1736). I 
should not hesitate to quote like others, both the geography and history as compo- 
sitions of Moses Chorenensis, who lived in tli'c fifth century, hail not a very learned 
antiquary, the Baron de Sainte Croix, attributed them to another Armenian, not 
older than the commencement of the eighth century. See a memoir in the “Journal 
“ des Sava ns.” (Avril 1789). Whichever may be the true date, weUnd the Armenian- 
author express Chin by^l Zicn, or Dzhien, and with a local adjunct Zicnastan, 

or Dzhitna$tan, fc^jUiti in til (which the translators latinize into Zenmttnia ),. 
the "place or country of Chinese.” That this adjunct has-been borrowed from 
the Persians we can hardly doubt ; but though I had many opportunities of studying 
Schroder's grammar under intelligent Armenian* my knowledge of their language 
scarcely extends beyond the alphabet. It is easy, however,, ttf perceive in both 
those works published by the Whistons, a multiplicity of Persian n^jj|9|derived, un- 
doubtedly, from the ancient and genuine annals of Irdn, and vel|H|litly altered* 
We may even discover (in the Hist. Arm. p. 06). that hero of Persian romance, thO 
celebrated Rustam, who, according to legends which the Armenian writer justly 
condemns as unworthy of belief, exceeded in bodily strength one hundred and twenty 
elephants! * 
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dehesk” a manuscript work in Pahlavi, 'or ancient 
Persick( sr ), and the Greek “Topography,” of Cosmos already 
quoted (*), we can trace both words, dor and chin, even to 
the fifth century, occurring separately. Indeed, by what- 
ever name cinnamon may have been called in the Chinese 
or Ceylonese language, (fou to China or Ceylon we must 
assign it as an original product), the Persian denomination, 


C) We find Chin , with that acynnct mentioned in the last note, (and so common 
in Persian names, as Hindustan , Turkestan , Laristan , Khutistan, Curdistan, and 
many others) thus appear under, its Pahlavi form Chinistan 9 

according to a copy of the Bundeheah, which 1 fortunately procured among the Parsts 
or, as they are often styled, the fire-worshippers, at Bombay, fairly written on eighty 
nine quarto pages. Anquetil du Perron’s excellent French translation of this work, 
(which he assigns to the seventh century), was published with his Zendavesta , (Tome 
11), under the title of" Boun-dehesch ; Cosmogonie des Parses." And the reader will 
there Bee, (p. 38.1) the Pahlavi word above quoted thus expressed “Tchinestan. 
He will also discover (p. 404) that dar signifies in a general sense such trees as 
do not beajr palatable or nutritious fruii-V tout arbre dont le fruit n’est pas propre 
“ a servir de nourriture a l’homme, Ac.” On referring to my Pahlavi text, J fipd 
the word thus written dar; and in the same page, added to another, as 

Sepid-dar , or “ white tree/' (so the poplar is still called in Persia); 




Shem-dar , or the “hairy tree.’* It appears also from the same work, 
(See •• Zendavesta, **Tojne II. p. 4(04), and from the Berhan Kattea , ,and other MS. 


Dictionaries, that dar may be considered as synonimous with derakht, (in modern 
Persian written which (he manuscript Bundehtsh exhibits, thus in Pahlavi 


characteriiJlpj^ 

( IB ) SeepSJje 41, (note 53,) which shows that although Cosmas in the 

sixth century, his information respecting Ceylon may be dated in the fifth. Chin - 


istan appears under the name oiTzinista (TfcvcVra) in his “Topographia Christiana," 
lib. 2 et 11).— See MontfauconV Collect. Nov. Patrum, &c. 
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comprehencling both terms, d&r and ijktn, is found in the 
Armenian * ‘Geography” adapted to a foreign idmm( 59 ). But I 
eannot recollect any passage wherein this spice is named 
by Aasem of Cufahy Tabbi, or Firdausi, writers, 
respectively, of the eighth, the ninth and the tenth century. 
Yet their pages, which sometimes dazzle the reader’s 
imagination with accounts of royal treasures, : and of 
splendid gifts interchanged between Eastern sovereigns, 
notice as frequently, the rare natural productions of 
distant countries, as the richest works of art. And we 
find sable furs, striped and spotted skins, the teeth of 
elephants, musk, camphor, ambergris, and aloes ; classed with 
■golden crowns; thrones, vases ; drinking-cups and armour; 
among rings, collars, bracelets, pendants, girdles, and other 
ornaments, studded with most brilliant jewels. 


c*) Darizeoic. See “ Mos. Choren. Geogr.” p. 307. So the Latin. translators 
lender "Nascitur ibi (in Zekia ) Darizenic/' which, a note 

informs us, “ Arabic^ Cinnamomtm nptat/' But the Arabs for Chin Write Sin 
aft a reference to Ed&isi, and Abulfkda, will prove, .and as Sir William 
Jones has remarked in his “ Discourse on the Chinese." (Asiat.Res. Voh If. p. 371, 
octv.) *' The territory of Chin, so called by the old Hindus , by the Persians, and 
“ by the Chinese, (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective arti- 
•• culation to miscall it Sin), gave its name to a race of emperors, &e Firdausi, 
the Persian Homer of the tenth century, fftqueutly mentions ; whether 

Tabhi in the ninth called it &», is uncertain, as we do notyetpjp^is Arabick 
Chronicl*. But the Persian translator of it, who lived in the te^nKtury* uses. 
Chin, like Firdausi, and Ckin-estan like Moses Chorenensis and 

Cosmas Indicoplenstes above quoted. Chin and Sin will remind the classical 
reader of Thin* and Sin*, names concerning which, so many learned men haye 
published their opinions. 
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Although Teixeira describes the cinnamon 6f Ceylon as 
more excellent than any produced elsewhere, yet he denies 
that this island furnishes either gold or silver, or , any 
precious stones, besides cats eyes, very perfect, and a few 
rubies, which he thinks of doubtful origin^. We have 
seen, however, that an eminent Persian naturalist and, 
geographer supposes it to be rich even in diamonds( 61 ). 
The two Mohanimedan travellers, who visited Strdndib 
in the ninth century, (and of whose interesting narrative, 
published by Renaudot, the authenticity is most completely 
established,) celebrate the valuable gems, red, yellow 
and green, (®*) discovered here, sometimes deposited by 
'torrents, .which gush from caverns among the mountains. 


o “ La grande quantitad de Canela fina que en el!a se coge, que en bondad 
** excede a loda la de otras partes* &c. “ Ssylan, no produae oro niplata ni metal 

•• alguno precioso, ni piedras de estima si no son ojos de Gato, que lot della son 
“ perfettissimos; y algunoa Rubies, de Us quales hay dubda si los produze U 
44 isla, o si son trabydos a ella de otra parte.’’ Relation, p. 185. 

IIamdallah Cazvini, quoted in page 37* 

(**) “On tire de la montagne de Serendib des pierres precieuses de differentes 
•' couleurs, de rouges, de vertes et de jaunes, See “ Ancieunes Relations des 

41 Indes et de la Cbine^ (p. 103, Par. 1718). Mons. Langlfes has announced bis inten- 
tion of publishing the text of*his work from an Arabick manuscript in the Royal 
library 1 &&&$*> with a new French translation. That it was a spurious composition 
had befl^Hant reason suspected, but all doubts were dispelled by the learned 
De GuigM^fclio in the “ Extraits et Notioes des Manuscfits jde In Bifciiqjheque du 
“ Roi,” (Tome 1. p. 156), has^ proved 4 it to be gennine. And. Mr. Barrow, . whose 
testimony is of considerable weight, notices the accuracy and veracity jwith which 
tlie two Mohammedans composed their narratives. “ Almost every thing they have 
related,” says he, “ concerning China at this early period (die ninth century) \a 
•* found to be true at the present day.” Travels in China, (p. 75) ; and in another 
passage (p. 390) hrf farther confirms the authenticity of their work. 
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And frequently found in mines. The Tohfat al ajaieb, one 
of the Arabick manuscripts before mentioned (see p.2-2) 
assures us, that Serandib yielded “ various kinds of Yak&t, 
*' (rubies, carbuncles, hyacinths, and jewels of the same 
“ class) With other precious stones, besides different aromatick 
“ and fragrant substances"! 65 ). . 

=* Some Greek and Roman .authors have noticed the gold 
and silver, the beryls, hyacinths, and gems of every sort, 
abounding in Taprobant( 64 ). And the learned Bochart 
considered it as the Ophir , whence “algum- trees (or almug 
‘‘trees) and precious stones, gold and silver, ivory and apes, 
“ And peacocks,” were brought, once every three years, in 
the ships ofTarsliish, to decorate the temple and royal palace 
at Jerusalem! 65 ). I have already noticed one and twenty 


— LjW Zvjjtf 1 ^ (“) 

' ♦ 

O Sec, besides others, Ptolemy, (Geogr. Lib. VII. cap. 4). Pliny, (Nat. Hist# 
Lib. VI. cap. 22% Soli n us, (Poly hist. cap. 50^. 

(*) See among the Biblical records, I. Kings, ch. hr. 28. and x. 11 and 22. — II. 
Chronicles, ch. ix. 10 and 21* See also Bochatt’s Geogr. Sacr. (Phaleg) Lib. 
II. c. 27 ; wherein he affirms that every circumstance required to constitute the 
Ophir, (")*Sntt) of Hebrew scripture, may be found in the classical Taprobane, our 
modern Ceylon ; “quia Taprobanse insulae, (quani Zeilan esse JiftAjAkp) omnia 
“ ad amussim quadrant quae de Ophira legere est in Kbris Regum et ^Bpb omenon. 
11 Iba eirittfVmrum et ebur, gemmasque et margaritas magnk copia wffiri Aemd est 
•• qui nesciat. Scatere etiam pavonibus, scribit Steuckius in Arrianum. Et in 
“ Chersoneso proxind ntgni pretii cercopithecOa hiemorat Ludovicus Vartomanus*” 
In the secohd part of his Sacred Geography/ or a Chahaan,* (Lib. I. cap. 46) he 
collates diugrammatically, the proofs offered in support of his opinion by classical 
writers and modern geographers/ travellers and others. • 9 
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different kinds of wood, produced in this isfon4» many being 
very handsome, and pne of extraordinary beauty^). 

■ ■ ' . . i & • . . • * . v \* "•* * ’ . * i 

Whether Ceylon was the Ophir of Jewish history, has been 
disputed by many ingenious Europeans( fir ). The Arabian 
and Persian writers whose works have fallen into my hands, 
seem unacquainted with the*triennial navigation of Solomon’s 


(*) Whatever may be the name of this fine wood, (see p. 32). it does not corns- 
pond in colour, to that sort of pine (£v\wv which Josephus describes aa 

resembling the fig-tree, (rots ovelyot t), but whiter and more bright or shining, 
(Acvtf brepa be 'em ical trrlXflovra irXiov), and which was brought from the land called 
“Golden," ( airo rrjs xpveijs KaXovfiivrpB yn$) or the Indian country of Sophira (Jiuxpipa) 
for king Solomon's use. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib. VIU. cap. 0 and* 7). It can 
scarcely be doubted that the Jewish historian alludes to those D'ODbtt or D'lUlAlt 
almug or algum-trcea, which the navy of Hiram brought from Ophir. — See the Bible, 
as above quoted. , 

' !V 

(«?) ii Which Ophir," says Dr. Wells, “ is confessedly a place in the East Indies. 10 
Hist. GeogvTbf the Old Test. (V ol. I.^p. 147, ed. 1911). It was on the Eastern 
coast of Africa , according to Montesquieu, who thinks that the imperfect con- 
struction of their vessels would not allow the sailors employed by Solomon to venture 
far at sea. — “ Cette navigation se faisoit sur la cAte orientale de l'Afrique, et l'etat 
“ ou ctoit la marine pour lora, prouve assez, &c” Esprit des Loix, Liv. xxi. ch. vi. 
We have seen that Bochart regarded Ceylon or Taprobane as the ancient Ophir ; 
but against this opinion Bruce's words are positive — The island of Ceylon in the 
49 East Indies/' says he, “ could not be Ophir.” (Travels, &c. Vol. II. eh. 4.) Reland 
(Dissert. Miscell. Tom. I. p. 171,) would seek Ophir in the Peninsula of India.— 
“ Videtur mihi ilia in India Ortentali quaerenda," &c. Ophir (Su^/pa) was the golden 
Chersonese of India, according to Josephus, (Antiq. Jud. lib. viii). But it would 
be a lahMljH|| task, and unnecessary here, to notice more particularly the various 
copjecfa §s|^ fered on this subject by Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, Philo Judaeus, 
Rabbi AnfflRnPeritool, R. David Kimchi, Volaterrannus, Ortelius, Vancrkis, Vcrto- 
mannus, Montana s Salmasius, Grotius.Prkleaux, D’Anville, Michaelis, Gosselin, and 
many other learned 'mm*, who place Ophir in Arabia, in India, at Sofala in Africa, 
in the island of Sumatra, and t>f Socotra, on the European continent in Spain, apefc 
even in South America, and the island of Hispaniola l 
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fleet, and do 1 not offer, amidst the numerous traditions which 
they preserve concerning that mighty sovereign, any confir- 
mation of Bochart’s opinion, nor indeed of the conjectures 
made by other antiquaries. Yet the Garshasp Namah , a 
Persian poem of the tenth(®*) or eleventh century, (for Asedi, 
who composed it lived in both,) records an extraordinary 
naval expedition undertaken against tire vassal king of 
Ceylon at the command of a powerful monarch, appearing 
from certain coincidences, noticed by Eastern authors, as the 


(*') We learn from an anecdote related by Dowlkt Shah, in the Tezkerreh or 
Biographical History of Persian poets, that AflBDi was the preceptor of Fir- 

dausi, and not only encouraged him by constant advice and instruction in composing 
bis great Shahnamah or “ Book of Kings/' 

&C. j) \j j 

but actually contributed the four thousand distichs which terminate that work. This 
Biographer lias not particularly noticed the time of Aiedi’s birth: Fiiurifefti however 
when dying in the year 1020, addressed his venerable master as an aged man, for whom 
it would prove a troublesome undertaking to complete the Shahnamah . 


We may therefore conclude that the greater part of Askdi’s life had been spent in the 
tenth century. It appears that, like his illustrious pupil, he was of Tu% (^js) in 
Kkoras&n. The Garshasp namah ^ relates many surprising adventures of a 

Persian chief, Garshasp the son of Atret or Utred (ly 1 or ^1) ; and we find a 
copy of this rare work enumerated among the valuable Manuscripts brought from 
India to France by AaquetH du Perron. “ Gucnchatp-namak, bistoire en vers dn 
“Guerschasp,et de plusieurs autre* hero* Iraniens, sous Zohkk et sous MjjMaiers Jlois 
44 de la Dynastie deiKeauides” (See *• Zendavesta,” Tome. 1. Part. [. AppJHjBrxxxvi.) 
The matflilPript Farhangs or Dictionaries Suwri, Jehangiri , and otbei^me Asrdl 
as a critick eminently conversant in various dialect! of the Persian language. 
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contemporary of Solomon^ 69 ) : and in respect to local habita- 
tion, nearly identified with that most sapient of men, his 
palace being at Jerusalem^ 0 ). It were vain to expect much 


if) Zohak, (til*') »!*• called Dhohak, but more correctly Dehak, 
had usurped the throne of Irin, or Perslh, and with it the empire of many neighbour, 
ing states. We find him residing in an Ativan, or palace at Jerusalem, while 

he possessed the imperial “Edifice of Foijy Spires,” (Chthel tnintir jlle 
or “Hall of the Thousaud Columns,” ( HezAr Sttiin, at Persepolis, from 

which be bad expelled king Jemshid ; besides the paradisaical place of abode* 
named Gangibehesht or Gang-i-Diz , ( constructed by 

himself, at Babyloa, afterwards ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to a mere heap or pile, still visible near the town of Hilleh, (<d^) as the JeAangiri, 
and other manuscripts inform us. According to Ased^ he held his court at Jerusa- 
lem, when Mahr aje, (^f») the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him, 
solicited aid in chastising a rebellious prince on whom he bad bestowed the govern- 
ment of Ceylon. Zohak consequently despatched a numerous fleet and army under 
the command of Garshasp to co-operate with the Indian emperor. I shall r£m|rk* 
in another chapter of this work, the circumstances which, among Eastern write*, 
confound Solggion with Jemshid. Admitting this confusion, we must regard Zohak 
who dethroned* Jemshid, as contemporary of Solomon. But according to less 
fanciful chronology, the Zohak of Arabian historians might be supposed that monarch 
whose Persian surname Dehak, the ancientGreeks had rendered Deiokcs, AtjtoKijs, by 
adding the terminati6n so common in their language. That Dehak was the same 
kiug as Deiokes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully convinced, (Hist. Relig. Veteiy 
Pert. cap. xiv). although lie has not offered any proofs. These I shall endeavour to 
supply hereafter ; observing merely at present, that the name Dehak is thus represented. 

Pahlavi Characters, according to my MS. Bundehesh , already quoted. 

C) Asedi informs uslhat Gajshasp the Persian general, "proceeded by way of 
“ Syria, to Dhf Hukht Gang , which is also entitled (in Arabick) Beit al vutkeds , or 
** the Holytf|fl&” and was called, when Zohak reigned. Ilia or JFJia” 

^ jSflKfs ^ a )j Smjl* 

Wilt d yjpf* sIajU df a&I jj 

n this we recognise the Jerusalem (or Hierosolyma Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 
AHtus after lie had desflbyed the* old city, and named, after that eipperor, jElia. We 
learn also from Firdausi that Zohak dwelt in the same place, when Feri dun with his 
warriors, came from Persia to attack him. The poet describe their passage on horseback 

H 
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chronological or geographical accuracy in such a romance 
«s the Garshasp Nameh ; and I have reason, besides, to 
suspect that the sense of a passage, highly important on 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my solitary 
copy, obscured by the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by . the omission of a couplet : faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful Asiatick 
writings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim morn 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), I may succeed in ascertaining the original, 
text, and remove all "difficulties. 

Meanwhile it is unequivocally stated that, after the mo- 
narch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Gabsiiasp, the general, finally disembarked 


through the river Tigris, and adds 4 1 each battle-seeking hero having reached the dry 
a< ground, directed his course towards Beit-al-maked* , which, when people used the 
“ Pahlavian (or Pahlavt ) language, was called Gang-diz-HUkht, now known. in Ara- 
•• hick by a name signifying Holy House. Here Zohak had constructed a palace.’* 

cwfcyk jJ w'iJ y* 

Ilia, or according to the MS. 4}aieb al Ghermb (in non.) wulgKune of « 
prophet who founded that city, wherein David and Solomon erected magnificent 
buildings, ji j\ ^ ^ ULil And the Gang-din * 

Hukht , or “ Holy House," was called Ilia in the Syrian tongue, if we may believe the 
Farhang Jthangiri , UL1 But I find the" very name Jerusalem, 

thus expressed or imitated in Persian letters ( Shirushaltm )* — (See the MS* 

BerMn Kattca ; sub voce.) 
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at the place of liis destination^ 1 ), and with due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude towards God, prepared to 
attack the sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Baku, the “ Ceylon king,” or 
Serandib SAaA( T *), had assembled within a distance of two 
days march. . 

But thclieroick actions of Carsiiasp, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong tliis digression. I shaH 
however remark, that the three ‘years which Solomon’s 
servants, going and returning, employed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the 
“one year and six months,” assigned for Garshasp’s expedi- 
tion to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very imntoderatc 
allowance if we consider that in those early ages navigation 

C 1 ) This illustrious chief, says Asedi, terminated his voyage without any injury or 
inconvenience. On approaching the shore, he returned thanks to God, who had thus 
* favoured his undertaking, — 

•H)* uty eft 

and “ having descended from the ship and beheld the level ground, be hastened on, 
“offering up prayers to YUzdaN, the Almiglity. 

• 

( 7 *j$AHU ^$)is thus styled by # Zou ak when informing Garshasp that lie must set 
out imm|4inrfrom Jerusalem for the protectiou ofMAHBAJs; “Hasten, 1 * said the 
Persian to India and avenge his wrongs on the Str&ndtb Shah or king of 

“ CeylonT^ilse fi A hu, drag him thence ia bonds to the court ofMAHBAjfiTRhd there 
“ let hiin be hanged.” 

' eft ** iJJjA s£r* 
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was but imperfectly understood ; that the small and fragile 
ships .were ill adapted to a considerable expanse of ocean# 
^nd generally conducted along the coast by means, not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous 
progress so performed between the Elanitick gulf and 
Tamobane or Ceylon, must have required much time, even 
without the frequent necessity of stopping at various places 
to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the delays 
Caused by accidental ’ injuries and commercial negotia- 
tions^ 3 ). • 


(”) From the defects in my mauuscript, I am unable to ascertain the course of 
Garshasp between Jerusalem and Ceylon ; this, however, may possibly be indicated 
by a more perfect copy of Asedi’s work. It is as yet doubtful to me whether #e 
should suppose that this hero of romance proceeded, like the servants of King Solomon, 
from Ewon-geber, or Elatb, in or near the Elanitick gulf, or from some other place on 
the Red Sea ; and having emerged at the straits of Babelmandeb , immediately traversed 
the ocean, (which is scarcely probable) ; or whether he coasted ajong Arabia, then 
crossed to the Indian shore, and having taken a south-eastern direction, reached at 
length the object of his destination. 1 have even beeaiuduced to suspect, from the 
ambiguity of one passage, that this expedition was partly, performed by a march, to 
India over land. Yet this cannot well be reconciled with the words of Zohak, who 
at Jerusalem, tells Gar&hasp, that he had provided thousands of vessels for the con- 
veyance of his army, 

Jj* uMr* •‘bV* 


and the lint place whet* I find this general, after his departure frorajferusaiem, is 
Kalih or KtUah, (<&) described by the poet as a maritime city, 

— jV /£ 


rom jerusal 

m 


and by the dictionaries JehsHgtri and Btrhin Kattea, as one situate intheraiddleofan 
island ij+y*) or among islands. So equivocal, however, is the word Jadrak 
that a Peninsula may be implied. Thus D’HerhglAt (in HendJ thinks that Cape 
Comorin is what an Arabian geographer series the- island of Ca&eron t and that Kola 
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I must now observe that another foreign heW>, rivalling 
Gajishasp in romaotick atchieveinents, though acknow- 
ledged by classical and genuine history, is said, but on 
authority that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 
early period. Among those various manuscript records in 

or Kate , 44 est peutfctfe,** is perhaps Calf cut. The ingenious Renaudot, (See 44 Anci- 
ennes Relations des Jndes, p. 143), has not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
Cata, wliich his author, Abuzbio, represents as an island midway between China and 
the landof the Arabians, and comprehending ** a circuit of eighty leagues/ 9 From this 
description, says Renaudot, it would appear to be an extent of country, under a capi- 
tal of the same name, and situate near the extremity of Malabar. Ebn al vardi 
places it brat among the twenty thousand islands' of the Indian ocean/ •• Kalth? says 
this Arabian geographer, 44 is a considerable island, in which are trees, and 'rivers, and 
“ cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there. And in it are mines of tin f 
“ (Rush al Kaldi ), which is likewise called Cassdir ; and it produces the camphor 
“ tree, which resembles the willow, but that it is greater, being capable of shading 
" more thaii an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of canes; but a descrip- 
44 tion of all that is wonderful in that island would be deemed scarcely credible 

k? b&r ^ b&r 

31 4-JLuuJ1 j ** ^Jb j jffc ^ 

*•» C-^W 1 uf ki J 3 *U ^i\ J&jiX 

This island appears to be the same with that which is called Jezirah Kela, (3s 
in the Arabick text, of 44 Les Voyages de Sindbad,” published by M.Langles A (p. f ° ) 
D'Herbelbt'a conjecture thstt it was Caleeut 9 has been already mentioned. But I 
find this name written with the utmost literary accuracy Kalikut, in the 

Persian manuscript, entitled MatHua AsUaadin which shall be 

more parj^HMr noticed hereafter; and Abraham Peritsol expresses it by equivalent 
letters in his Hebrew work, which Hyde has given with a 

Latin transurcwn. (See the 44 Itinera Mnndf.” cap. xiii. and cap. xv). 1 shalTnot pro* 
long this note by abating the reasons Which would induce me to seek KdUh on tile 
South Eastern side of India, opposite and most near to Ceylon : Somewhere abotit 
Kala^nedUy of Cs^UurtjW Kolii, of that promontory which is styled Kory, (K6pv) and 
-KW/ig-icam^ 
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( 

which the Persians celebrate . Alexander, (and which have 
furnished me with Some ' materials for a fiiture work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, composed at Hcrdt in the 
fifteenth cehtury,by Ash ref, who describes the Macedonian 
conqueror's voyage to Seranelib, and his devotions at the 
sepulchre of Adam( 74 ), Most oriental writers seem* to have 
fancied that Alexander'* s. personal marches and victories 
were co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly in every region of the ancient world. But Asp r ef 
here contents himself with supposing an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions, the monarch and 
one of his chief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and ‘we know that the first accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those who bore command in Alexander's fleet, such as 
Onesicritus and Nearclius, before whose time it had not 


(”) The “Book of Alexander’s Conquests,” (ZqffW Ntrmh 

Sekanderi ) contains about four thousand five hundred couplets ; and with four other 
works of Ash ref, o^ Ashraf, (uJ^^forms this poet's quintuple collection, or 
Khamseh, which 1 procured at Isfahan, and shall describe more fully here* 

after* It may be here remarked that the Persian name 1 of Alexander is sometimes written 
and often being pronounced (with the a short as in cm MMfcASgAir. 

DER, Eskande«,ot Iskander. To the second Syllable, those Persian 

with an 4sUtan accent, generally give the sound of our short » in Thtu&crj and are 
find accordingly that many English authors of considerable merit/* able orientalists, 
express the hero's name by Skcundbb; hut, as far as I could judge, tbia sound Is 
uuused among native Irawma * who reject it as difficult to the organs ml speech, and 
uncouth to the ear. I have known Persians of lsfahsm and £Mnat endeavour to kni- 
thte it without success, and ridicule it, perhaps because they had failed. 
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even been ascertained that Taprobane was an island( rs ). 
Whether we may ascribe this discovery to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical writers: 
but an English traveller, of no mean literary accomplish^ 
meats, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal^ 6 ). 


(!*) The ancient Greeks had previously regarded it aa part of another world, peopled 
by the Antich thones; “ Taprobanen alterum orbem terrarum esse, diu existimatum 
•' est, Ahlichthdiiiim appellatibne. Ut liqueret insulam esse, Alexandri Magnf attas- 
“ resque praestitere. Onesicritus, classic ejus praefectus, elephantos ibi majores, belli*-. 
" cosioresque quam in India gigni scripsit, Arc.” PI in. Nat. Hist. Lib. VL cap. 22. (p.00. 
ed. Paris. 1543, folio). See also Strab. Lib. XV. I shall here add the words of an* 
author as yet little known*; his Geographical tract having but lately issue'd from the 
press. “Taprobanam insulam, antequam temeritas humana exquisito penitus man 
“ fidem panderet, din. orbem alterum putaverunt : et quidem quam habitare Eachites 
“ crederentur. Verum Alexandri Magni virtus, ignorantiam publici erroris nog tulit 
u ulterius permanere ; sed, in liaec usque secreta propagavit nominis sui gloria m. 
“ Missus igitur Onericretus praefectus classis Macedonicte terram ipsara quanta easet, 
“ quid gigneret, quo modo habereter, exquisitam notitiae nostras dedit.” See p. 34 of 
the work, entitled “ Dicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terra*,” which IVf . Walckenaer 
published at Paris in 1807, (8vo). from two manuscripts of the Imperial library. 
Another copy is preserved in the Cottonian. It appears from the learned editor’s 
prefact, that Dicni or Dieuii 1 was an Irishman, although one writer mentions him as 
“ Hibernus sive Scot us natione that he composed his book early in the ninth, 
century, dating it A, IX 825 ; and that he was probably a monk. 

C a ) Having remarked that certain writers place the boundary of Alexander's Indian 
expedition at the Ganges* while others, like Arrian, fix it at the river Indus; our inge- 
nious countryman. Sir Thomas Herbert, (who began his Eastern travels in the year 1628) 
offers a fewMpervations, and then adds, “Albeit the direction Alexander gave his 
“ adroiialflKpto inferr, that sdftte of the fleet adventured as far.as the gulph of 
“ Bmgaii rtiot be commanded him to fet a compass about, and to leave Mia upon, 
“ the right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cepe* 
«• Comrhyn, as we read in Plui: vie m A4$x* Aud by the relation which Onesecritns 
" gave, may be thought that he discovered Taprobane. So that if the fleet onely coasted 
“as far as Chmtl 9 .or Gea, or Cockeen> or Cellicut ; in returning they must conse* 
w quently leave the Indian coast upon the right ; but the directions he gave to com- 
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As those who first gave intelligence concerning Tapro- 
bane were naval officers, and particularly Onesicritus, 
to whose command was entrusted that vessel in which Alex- 
ander himself embarked^); so Ashbef, the Persian poet 
above quoted, represents the monarch as listening to a 
description of Serandib , given* by his Nakhuda , or captain 
of the Royal galley(^). .“Aft^r a voyage,” say she, “of 
“ ninety days and nights, the Nakhuda informed his sovereign 


“ pass about has a greater latitude, and seemingly a contrary signification. Besides, 
“ when Nearchus sailed to tlie bottom of tlie Persian gulph, (leaving his fleet near 
“ BahoraX he found Alexander disporting himself, a little before his death, upou the 
“ Euphrates and amongst other strange things which he then related, mention is made of 
"an bland that had plenty of gold, which was probably Taprobamr (See “Some 
“Years Travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, &c.” p. 267, third ed. 
“ folid, Lond. 1665.) The passage of Plutarch, respecting the circumnavigation to 
" which Herbert alludes, must be this — Kol rut piv va vs iKtXeva t mpnrXuv, \v ta 
" n)v I vIik^v txobaat &c.) and we may trace his authority for the abundant gold of 
this island to Q. Curtius. “ Haud multo post Nearchus et 4 Onesicritus quos longius 
“ in Oceanum procedure jusserat, superveniuut. Nuntiabant autem quaedam audita, 
“alia comperta; insulam ostio amnis subjectam auro abundare; inopem equorum esse, 
“ — (Lib. X. cap. 1. p. 745. ed. Snakeub. 1724). 

( 77 ) This we learn from Arrian, (de Exped : Alex : lib VI. 2. p. 237. edit : Gronov : 
1704) — “rijs Sc avrov vein Kvfiipv{\rr\$ OrqtrUpiros , — and in bis Hist: fnd: (p. 333) 
ri jtr hi avTov A\e(ay$pov yews Kvfiepyijrrjf yv Orqcrlxptros A ern/TaAauvr. ^-Onesicritus of 
Astyp&lrau 

( 7t ) Some, like Sanson, (Voyage en Perse ; jp. 10B.) deriving this word, Nakhgda, 
from the negative na (U) and (ljuL.) Khoda, or Khuda, (God), supposed 
it applied to sailors in the sense of “Atheist/* because a reli^Hr prejudice 
against tlSTnautical life existed formerly in Persia; bnt this conjecture, however inge- 
nious, is not supported by the authority of dictionaries. “ Nakhuda /* according to the 
Jch&ngiriS' signifies one who commands or governs a ship ; and this originally was 
M Nau Khuda ; for a ship is called jmw, and khuda fs used as khudavend , t6 express 
“ lord, master or possessor: being abbreviated, the word becomes Nakhuda 
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“ that he perceived indications of land, and hoped to 

- tL 

“ reach the shore within a week” ( w ). He then praises 
the genial climate of Ceylon, the groves and flowery 
meads, the trees with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, adds lie, “ is in every 
“respect a perfect paradise, as the king of kings will 
“acknowledge on beholding it. • I have seen this place 
“resembling the garden of Eden, and admired it as 
«such”H. 

Alexander lands, — performs with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges himself and his companions with 
feasts and revels, wherein female beauty contributes its 
fascinating charms to enhance the delights of muSick 


j\ij jii j iXwj£ \j 

iXMI^ eiiyij uiw 1 

Khoda, (or Khudd), in the sense of lord and ruler KarVJoxor, is Goo ; but when in 
composition with Kad or Ked, (j£) also written Kaddth, (»«»£) implies a householder, 
the chief person, or master of a house; also a man lately married, and so rendered 
the head of a family and dotnestick establishment. — (See the Jckangiri, BtrMn 
Kattea, and other manuscript dictionaries, in roce 

5V 

40 j V I j jjj Ja) j (^) 

<Ui$£jU Jo-luyj , JdJJ J^U 

q\ Ji\ j** J 
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and of wine( 81 ). He next explores the wonders of Serandib, 
and among others*Vhe consecrated mountain, as we learn 
from a chapter of which it will here be sufficient to 
translate the summary prefixed — “Eskander and the phHo- 
“sopher Bolinas devise means whereby they may ascend 
the mountain of Serandib y fixing thereto chains with 
■“rings, and nails or riyets made of iron and brass, the 
“ remains of which exist even at this day ; so that travel- 
lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 
“climb the mountain and obtain glory by finding the 

“ sepulchre of Adam, on whom be the blessing of God'* ! ( 8 *). 

• 

From the chapter comprising an amplification of this 
summary,, I shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
mentioned the chains and rivets, Asiiref adds “at every 
“spot (of difficult ascent) Belinas constructed a series 


(**) Thus Plutarch informs us that Alexander having landed on a certain island, 
(Skc X\ ov<rm or YiXtovku), offered sacrifices to the Gods, and proceeded to examine the 
coast. Arrian also records the acts of devotion performed by this hero on arriving at differ- 
ent islands. The revels, the cups, the wine, the musical instruments, the songs, the lovely 
female minstrels, and the general inebriation which Ashref describes, remind us of 
Alexander's Bacchanalian march through Carmania, wrheirdfes and nights were spent 
in feasting, not without musick and women; u>hqs rf *ai \pcfflbv cal /3a Katins yvvaucwv* 
Plut. (in Alex.) Arrian, (Lib. VI. «i»p. ID and 28.) See also Diodor. Sic. (Lib. XVII). 
and Quint. Curt. (Lib. X. cap. 10). 

„ J.-- 1 Vr'StditjA* ojl jjj S3 (^") 

id* 3 3 J ^ 

jd <Olc immS jX jU j)j* J dJjlt f jj djf 

Au W f ^ J f 
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“of steps”( w ). And two other lines in which the poet 
says “on that lofty mountain, abov§ and below, the 
“vestiges of those works still remain M ( 84 ). 

It cannot be doubted that this description relates to 

some monuments of antiquity visible about half-way 

up the steep side of a. mountain called “ Moolgerigalle ” 

as the name was written for me by a gentleman whom 

I met at Mr. Gibson’s house in Point de Calle, and 

by another who had visited the place; From their 

account it appears that there are recesses excavated in 

the rock, and a small tank or reservoir of water ; the 

caverns are furnished with idols, and frequented by 

priests of the Boudha or Budha sect, probably as temples. 

From them an ascent of many steps, cut in the solid 

stone, is facilitated by links or chains of iron hanging on 

the left side* and above is a level space containing what 

seemed to be the square tomb of some venerable personage.. 
* 

This description is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
in the words, committed to paper at the moment of 
communication^and on examining printed accounts, I 
find, no reason to 'doubt its general accuracy. The reader 
has abo^aeen how Eastern fable or tradition, attaches the 
name of Adam to this mountain; and, that being supposed 


C jf. ( *) 

j .Ji j DU j ( M ) 
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the place of his sepulture, it was regarded with veneration 
even by Alexander Himself. From various writers and local 
reports, we know that it still continues an object of super- 
stitious respect. Our first glimpse of “ Adam’s peak,” 
viewed as we approached Point dg Galle, has been already 
mentioned^. 


C 8 ) Of this extraordinary mountain, which derives its English name from the Por- 
tuguese, Pico deAdam , there are now before me three engraved representations given 
in different works. See the View, Comprehending Point de Galle, in Lord Valentia’s 
“ Voyages, and Travels, drc." Vol. I. p. ‘200. (Quarto edition). Another view of Adam’s 
Berg, is found in the fifth volume, (p. 380), of Valentyn’s rare and excellent Dutch 
Memoirs, relative to the Old and New East Indies, &c. (Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien), 
and a third view of the 44 Pic d'Adam, occurs in the “ Voyages de Corneille Le 
Brun,’' (p. 328. Amsterdam, 1718, folio). That the account which I received is 
sufficiently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable work of Valentyn 
abov£ quoted. One, respecting the chain, must be here extracted, 44 Up this peak or 
“ Adam's mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist 'piL 
4t grims and travellers desirous of reaching the summit. This chain is formed of 
41 links, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable them to climb/' 44 Op dezen 
44 Piek of Berg van Adam, klimt men met een yzeren keten dienende voor de Pelgriiu* 
44 en Rey 2 igers, die genegen zyn, om boven op dc kruin des bergs te wezen. Deze 
44 keten is met schakels gemaakt, by welke men, als of het trappen van een ladder 
44 waren, opklimmen kan.” — 44 Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien." VoI.*V. Bescliryvinge 
van Ceylon, p. 375). Knox, who in 1U57 was seized by some people of Ceylon, 
and detained there a captive almost twenty years, thus confirms the report of super- 
stitious worship. 44 On the south of Conde Uda is a hill, supposed to be the highest 
“.on the island ; called' in the Chingulay language Hatnaldfj but by the Portuguese 
44 and the European nations 44 Adam's Peak." — It if sharp Tike a sugar loaf, and on 
“‘the top a fiat stone with the print -ofa foot like a man's on it, hut far bigger, being 
“ about two feet long. - The people of this laud count it meritorious taj(o and wor- 
44 ship tl]j& impression ; and generally about their uew year, which is inWarch, they, 
44 men, women, and children, go up this vast and high mountain to worship." — See 
44 Knox's Historical Relation of Ceylon," (Part I. ch. 1). The impression of Adam's 
foot and the chains are also noticed by Mr. Percival ; according to whom, this 
mountain is deemed sacited not only by the Ceylonese but by Indians of various sects, 
.and 44 is yearly frequented," add? he, 44 by vast numbers of black Christians of the. 
“Portuguese and Malabar race,"— See his 44 Account of Ceylon," &c. p. 207 , 208 . 
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I shall no longer dwell on the subject of Ceylon, 
than whilst observing that BeliNas, to whom we 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attributed 
by Asu ref, is likewise associated with Alexander in 
Nizami's history of .that conqueror, and in other 
romances^ 6 ) ; “Belinas the sage," according to a Persian 
dictionary, “ being the familiar friend and companion 
of Eskandeu( 87 ). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical talismans^). His name 
appears also written I’plunus, and Belinus, which 


0")The Sekander Namah (<uU ofNizAMi, contains in two parts, 

(the barri , and bahvi an account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 

and sea. Of this poem, composed in the twelfth century, I made several yeaf s ago, 
from many ancient and valuable manuscript copies, ail abridgment in prose, which 
shall form part of my future work on the History of Alexander, 

„ Ojj u**^*** j o— — (jjwUaJj ( 87 ) 

See MS. Far hang, Berhan Kattea • 

(**) For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in words bor- 
rowed from foreign languages, not only B but F. Of this several instances are givcu 
in the following pages. I shall here quote one passage from an anonymous Arabick 
manuscript, which belonged to the learned Selden, and treated, as he informs us^ of the 
Talismans, placed in varjgus celebrated cities. 14 Of all these Talismans," according 
to the manuscript, ** FoIlunus, (he sage, was contriver." “ Vetustum liabeo autorem 
“anon^ mum Arabice MS. in quo plurima occurrunt de Taiismath in urbibus celebri- 
“ oribus Orjgntia olim collocatis, Atque omnium , inquit ille, forum Taiimath , 

“ autor aut artifex fuitPolonus sapiens ” By which, adds Selden, f think Apollo- 
nius to be understood, “ quo Apollonium intelligi puto.” See “ Selden de Diis Syris," 
Syntag. I. “ de Teraphim," cap* 2. p. 117* Edit. Lips. 1002), 
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some ingenious orientalists have thought designed to 
express Plinius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled the 
“ Book of Belinas,” is supposed by D'Herbeldt to be the 
Natural History of Pliny( 89 ). But one of the most learned 
scholars of our time has clearly proved, that by BELiNusand 
Belin as, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of Tyana^) 

I do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, which 
would associate Alexander with either Pliny or Apollonius: 
since the Macedonian hero preceded both by nearly four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Belinus and 
Belinas are names generally given by the Asiaticks to 
that philosopher, whom one historian calls Afulunis 
Al-XeI'Esmatiki, or “Apollonius, the maker of Talis- 
mans”^ 1 ) ; who endeavoured to counteract by his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had 
surpassed him(®*). To his practice of the talismanick art. 


H “ Ketab Belinas ({j* AxaJj i+A&) $ee the “ Bibliotheque Orientate/’ in 
Belinas • 

(*°) See M. de Sacy’s account of an Arabick work, ascribed to the Philosopher 
Belinus, (jwjajAj) in the fourth volume of “ Notice^ *t Extraits des manu- 

** scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale/* p. 107* * 

( #l ) See the Arabick text of Gregory Aba’l Faraje’a 

HistorurDynastiarum," published with a Latin version by Pococke, (Oxfc 160% 
p. 119). 


C^Abul Far. Hist. Dyn. ibid, fys jl ^ Jjyll . Jyb j 
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Pliilostratus bears ample testimony^ 3 ) ; and that he travelled 
into distant regions, wc learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes the calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
as a wizard, to his intercourse with the Magians of Babylon, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of EgypU 94 ). 
I now return to the prosecution of our voyage. 


(") See the life of Apollonius Tyanensis, published with the other works of Philo- 
stratus, by Gottfr. Olcarius, (Lips. 1709, folio, p. 112, 130, 147# Arc) who has sub- 
joined many useful notes in illustration of the Greek text. 

f 4 ) 01 H fittyois l\afiv\wlu>v t teat Bpaxpciffi, eai rou tv A tyvirrt* 

yvfivois tyvtyiviro fiayov 'nyovvrcn avrov &c. Pliilostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib. I. 
cap. ii. It is difficult to ascertain whether Apollonius was a philosopher or an im- 
postor, as Gibbon justly observes, his life being “ related in so fabulous a manner 
“ by his fanatic disciples.” — (Rom. Emp. chap. *i. note 03), 



CHAPTER II. 


From Ceylon to the Coast of Malabar — and Bombay . 


^"\N ^the twenty-first of December, as I have already 
^“'mentioned, we sailed from Point de Galle. During 
some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant; 
besides heavy rain, much lightning and tremendous 
thunder, there were foul winds, with a most violent “ head 
sea,” as sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessel’s course. Early on the twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Malabar about Anjenga, and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within two miles of Cochin . Soon after, I 

c 

accompanied some gentlemen from' the ship to that town, 
where we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in the house of Mr. Stewart, 
Master Intendant, having risen to 87. 
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Cochin, until occupied by our countrymen, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part of India. Here we 
’remarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatically styled “ the Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so swoln as nearly to equal in 
bulk the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus affected, seemed 
covered with whitish scales ; others retained the natural 
colour of a dark Indian skin. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain ; and has been ascribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabi- 
tants who can afford the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles. 

"We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral ; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purposes of publick 
devotion. Complaints, indeed, were made here, as at 
Point de Galle, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or on some occasion, the absolute deficiency, 
•of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontinuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of religious 
worship,' according to their rites ; while the Catholick 
churches were preserved in the neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese ecclcsiasticks performing all their 
ceremonies, both on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the 
utmost regularity ; and evincing much zeal in making prose- 
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lytes to theiT faith ; a work wherein they were said to be emin- 
ently successful among the natives. At Cochin we had not 
an opport uni ty of examining the principal shops, which 
report described as well worthy of inspection ; being kept by 
Jews, they were all shut on this day (Saturday) their sabbath. 

• 

We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, ' at so inconsiderable a distance from 
land, that by night We frequently discerned the lights 
burning ashore ; and by day, some scattered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the British flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the 4 sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision ; over that line an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree groves ; and beyond them the 
lofty Gauts , or Glides, forming what our celebrated 
geographer, Rennell, justly represents, as “a stupendous 
wall of mountains’^ 1 ). To persons who had so lately 
crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they were at an appalling 
distance from any coast, the almost uninterrupted sight of 
land and habitations proved extremely gratifying; and 
their proximity awakened pleasing ideas of human inter- 
course, and ready help in case of accidental distress. One 


(') “ Memoir of a map of Hindoos tan." Second edit. 1792. Introd. p. cxxvii, 
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immediate advantage resulting from it, we daily experienced ; 
for the Indians brought us in their canoes very ample 
supplies offish and poultry ; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a sort of 
bread-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams. 

Among the places which offered themselves to our 
view as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 
of Eastern commerce and capital* of Malabar l*), seen early 


(*) Although this region is said to have borne various denominations in the original 
language of India, yet during some centuries the Persians have called it Malibar • 
I find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Berhan Kat tea , 44 is the name 
“ of a country situate on the shore of the sea of Ombn ; and in that countjry all the 
“ men are despicable wretches who tolerate the, profligacy of their wives ; for each 
44 woman is married to ten husbands, or even more 

Ool OyJj <U* Ji J j*li — 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long been known ; but its 
excess and general prevalence may be supposed in some degree exaggerated by the report 
above given. We learn from a memoir in the “ Asiatick Researches," that to one Nayr 
woman, “ two males, or four, or perhaps more," are usually attached. But a note informs 
us thatthis custom does not pervade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 
to the Southern parts. (See Mr. Duncan's “ Historical Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 
bar." As. Res. Vol. V. p. 13. oct). Of this country and its chief city Calicut , an 
interesting account is given by Abd AR’rezak, (jVjjIl a Persian traveller 
of the fifteenth century ; and may be seen in the 44 Collection Portative de Voyages," 
published by M. Langlfes at Paris, (Tome I. p.xxxv, xliv,&c) translated into French 
from a rare manuscript, entitled the Matlea As’saadcin , which I have already men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, (p. 53, note 73). As the plan of M. Langl&s’s very 
entertaining 41 Collection, 9 did not admit, nor require, the Persian text, I shall notice 
in the appendix, some passages wherein my copy of the original work, a volume 
handsomely written, seems to differ from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 
his opinion respecting two or three names which, as he conjectured, the transcriber of 
bis copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations. 
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on the thirty-first of December; and, in the evening an. 
extraordinary insulated rock named by English sailors, 
the “ Sacrifice Island.” To this we approached very near ; 
it was covered with myriads of sea-birds, which produced 
the most various and discordant sounds; a few only 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or three musket 
shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, wc did not ascertain 

The new year (181 f) commenced while Mount Dilia 
or Delli, was yet within our view ; on the second of 
January wc were nearly becalmed, and the thermometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at this time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgence in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
whereof, during several weeks, the predominant part had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and 
this day the body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
who had died in consequence of alockcd-jaw, was committed, 
to the deep, with religious solemnities. 


O Till* singular spot is thus mentioned by Dr« Fryer who visited India in 1673 ; 
"At Mangalore the Dutch hare a fort, and six miles to the North the French have 
"a flag flying: within a league off which a grey rock extolls its hoary head eight 
"fathom above water, navigable on all sides, justly called by us Sacrifice bland ; 
" in remembrance of a bloody butcheiy on Borne English by the pirate Malabart, 
“ who arc the worst Pickeroont on this coast, going in fleets, and are set out by the 
" great men ashore, the chief of whom fives at Durmapatan.” (A New Account of 
East India and Persia, Ac. p, 66. limd. 1006.) 
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We sailed by Barcehre on the fourth: and saw the 
bold mountains of O&ore on the fifth ; when also, we 
passed near Hog Island and Pigeon Island ', and* remarked 
in the sea a multiplicity of beautiful snakes ; next day 
we beheld a gistle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be convents, near Goa. 
On the eighth we were off Dtwgur , and saw the town and 
fort of Gheriah. On the tenth, Sevemdroog and Babul were 
in sight. We passed Choul on the eleventh, and at midnight 
anchored near the light-house of Bombay . 

Next morning we advanced into the harbour, and 
again anchored about noon. Several officers belonging 
to the military and civil establishments of Bombay visited 
Sir Gore Ouseley on board the Lion, and every prepa- 
ration having been made for his reception ashore, 
he and the gentlemen of the embassy landed at five 
o clock. The streets were lined hy soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial musickj the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy corps( 4 ), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, paying him all usual military honours, 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 
he was received with most kind congratulations on his 


o Sigtkt, in Persian signifying “ a soldier," or "an arm}'" 
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arrival by Mr. Duncan, the governor, who had provided 
apartments not only for him and Lady Ouseley, but for 
every member of the embassy. 

Meanwhile Mirza Abu’l Hassan was conducted to a 
handsome and well furnished, mansion prepared for his 
accommodation in such a manner as might best suit oriental 
habits. And Mr. Goodwin, a gentleman who understood 
the Persian language, was appointed to reside, with him, 
and, in the' character of Mehm&ndAr , to superintend all 
domestick arrangements that could contribute towards his 
comfort or convenience^)* * 

Prom the twelfth until the thirtieth day of January, 
we continued to enjoy the polite attention and unbounded 
hospitality of all the principal persons residing at Bombay, 
or in their beautiful Country houses, a few miles distant. 
We viewed, during frequent excursions, whatever objects 
were reckoned most deserving of notice on this island, 
which is not much above seven miles long, and was ceded 
to the English in 16G2, by the Portuguese, from whose lan- 
guage some derive its name, signifying the “good bay,” 

% I 

(•) Mthmin-dur, (jLil***) or “Entertainer of Guests, 1 ' a title given in 
Persia to one appointed by the king, and the governors of provinces, or of cities, to 

attend and protect strangers, and furnish them with food, lodgings, horses, and 

other things necessary for their accommodation. 
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or “harbour,” whilst others are of opinion that it is 
originally Indian ( 6 ). 

We were amused one morning at a horse-race, wherein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of fleetness 
were English ; but it concluded with an oriental exhibition, , 
that, from novelty, afforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself ; teft or twelve Arabs during 
repeated circuits at full speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestrian skill. 

Musick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evenings. A band of Indians, men who * played 
on various instruments, and some female dancers* called 
Ndtck or Notch- girls, were introduced one night for* our 
entertainment by Mr. Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certain attitudes and 
movements, which probably had obtained for these 
women their high celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
restrained* by the presence of many English ladies ; and 

M 

to most Europeans the performance would have seemed 


(*) Lord Valeo tia understood that Bombay was so denominated after a goddess 
still worshipped there. (” Voyages and Travels,” Vol. II. p. 181.) Mtyor Moor allows the 
propriety of Buona-bakia , as a Portuguese designation applied to this “good harbour/ 9 
but he traces the name Munbi , or Munbai , (for it is written hy thfe Moham- 
medans who use Arabick or Persian characters) to Masnadevy, corrupted from Maha- 
maha dew, which, he says, may be interpreted the “ Island of Mahadtva,” or the 
Oreat-great God, or Siva, &c.~-^Hind<i Pantheon, p. 836> 
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tedious, the motions being generally slow; but they 
wanted grace, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distortion not unfrequently to the limbs. No attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise the body 
above its natural elevation ; it seemed, indeed,' always 
supported on one foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
which they now exhibited; such as turning round several 
times on the right heel, whilst the lower garment was 
thrown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 

m 

Of this sceno, a representation is annexed, (See plate IV) 

• . r 

engraved from the sketch taken by Major D’Arcy. One 
young woman, who had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated ; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance. In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and *tlieir male attendants 
tlA 5 musicians, Major D’Arcy, who delineated them on the 
spot, has been, as usual, most successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after, of seeing the NAtch executed 
with less reserve, yet not more gracefulness, at a house 
where all the spectators were men, and the greater 
number, Asiaticks. These particularly admired one 
movement of the dance, wherein every step by which 
the woman slowly approached or retreated, seemed to 
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cause . a momentary dislocation of her hips ; such 
probably, as constituted the Greek Kordax , (Kop8a$) men- 
tioned in Aristophanes’s comedy, “The Clouds”; and 
sufficiently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hereafter refer, when " treating of the 
Persian dances. Then also,*Pausanias shall be adduced to 
prove that the Greek Kordas of Eastern origin, and 
most remote antiquity. The vocal accomplishments of 
those N&tch-girls afforded me, however, much gratification. 
Two Persian odes which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions in the Anacreontick manner, celebrating the 
delights of love and wine ; the luxury of reposing near some 
cool and limpid stream, while listening to the nightingale’s 
plaintive melpdy; and inhaling exquisite fragrance ffom 
the rose and jasmine. Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
understood the words, informed me that they expressed in 
very warm language t^c sentiments of amorous passion, but, 
contrary tb the custom most general among other nati<^s, 
were addressed by the damsel to her swain. Although 
in the writings of all Mohammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural history of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Egyptian wife ; yet the Persians never suppose their 
females to make, either in prose or verse, any advances 
or declarations of love. My memory cannot recall 
one opposite example* among the thousands of Persian 


L 
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sonnets, which, during a course of many years, I have had 
the patience to perusef). 

( 7 ) The story of Joseph, borrowed, and in some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, (chap, xxxvii), is known to all Mohammedans through the medium 
of their Koran, (chap. xii>. Neither in this, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Potiphar’s wife. She is, however, generally entitled /ei.ikh a, although 
another name has also been assigned to her, as the ancient and celebrated historian 
T A n It I , who mispent some time in writing comments on the Koran, thus informs 
us, — “ And the great man (Potipliar) had a wife, than whom in all the land of Misr, 
“or Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful; and she was of illustrious 
“ birth and very powerful, and Iter name was Zei.ikha, or, as some say, Raail. 
Jl*». J Jj ly J JyAj jJul jOA) & _y 

Jj xftj j y |*^ J 

The beauty of Joseph is proverbial ; lie may be considered as the Eastern Adonis. 
This I have already remarked in my first work, the “ Persian Miscellanies,” (chap, vii) 
where also is noticed Jami’s admirable poem on the Love* of “ Joseph and Zeli- 
KH a,” which, says Sir William Jones, “is one of the finest compositions I ever read 
and “ deserves to be translated into every European language.” (See“ Jones’s Hist, 
of the Pers. Lang, annexed to his Life of Nadir Shah.” octavo. Loud. 1773, p. 181, 
183). If A fiz, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph: — thus, in a 
sonnet, praising some beautiful youth, he exclaims, “ Every one acknowledges 
“that thou art a second Yusur; but when I view well thy charms, in truth, thou 
“ seemest far superior to him.” 

And in another Sonnet [belter known, having been before translated), he styles him, 
4 * my bright moon of Caiman,” 

These and many similar passages, which seem to be what they are not, the addresses 
of some fair Persian Zelikiia, I would willingly ascribe to that lisan a! ghaicb 
V^-r'V.kM ^lJ)or “language of mystery,” which, as certain scholiasts imagine, Hafiz 
frequently employed, using amorous expressions in a recondite and even a religious 
sense f Yet those who are acquainted with the gross profligacy of his fellow country- 
men, will scarcely allow to this poet so favourable an interpretation, bn! rather 
adopt that of the learned Rcviczki in his “Specimen Poeseos Persicae,” (Vindob. 1771) 
and in hi» Epistolary Correspondence. See that* excellent model for biographical 
composition Lord Teignmouth's “ Life of Sir William Jones.” See also the “ Poeseos 
Asiat. Comment, (cap. ix) of Jones himself, who inclines to the literal signification. 
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Those girls who have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and who probably are few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford. But India 
is said to abound with females of this profession, although 
not ecpially accomplished ; and the multitudes that, in 
former ages, were attached to temples, or filled the palaces 
of great men, almost pxceed credibility. We read in 
authentick history, that two thousand administered to the 
pleasure, or the state, of one Rajah: who incurred, however, 
his sovereign’s 'anger ; so numerous an establishment of 
women having been supposed to encroach on the imperial 
privilege^). 

One evening I accompanied a friend to thaUremark^blc 
rock, situate on the promontory called “ Malabar Point 
and freeprented by numerous llindii pilgrims ; since all who 
can here overcome the difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and toituous fissure, are esteemed as mortals rege- 
nerated and absolved from the contamination of former 
sin. Apprehending, however, that my faith was not yet 
sufficiently strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 

{*) This occurred in the year of our era, 1543, or of the Mohammedan, 950. 
The intuited emperor was Baber. See Dew's " History of Hindostan." Vol. II. p* 
Hit, In the same work, (Vol. 1. p. 70), we learn that five hundred danling girls, 
many very beautiful, and some of noble descent, belonged to the temple of Sumnat , 
which was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud in the year 10*22, (or 413 of the Htjrah). 
P'Herbelbt dates this transaction as later by three years. (See “Bibliot. Orient/’ in 
Mahmoud). 
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declined the doubtful advantage and the certain trouble 
of this process ; deferring it to a moment of more perfect 
inspiration. 

We next visited a temple, where the attendant Brahman 
presented us with two cocoa-nuts and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering. Here I 
first perceived some idols and a tree daubed witli red paint; 

the tree was itself an object of religious veneration. 

«■ 

In the course of another excursion I inspected, but too 
hastily, the “ Brahmani village,” where the people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their temples and idols, all 
excite interest, and claim admiration. An ingenious 

i ‘ 

writer has well described this place as a specimen of “ unso- 
phisticated llinduism( 9 ).” Its inhabitants, I understood, 
were without exception, Brahmans: and here, confirming 
a report of the author above quoted( 10 ), my companion 
observed, that many of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native village, even to the neighbouring capital, 
either by business, pleasure or curiosity ; but had hitherto 
consumed life in the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considered as philosophiek medi- 


C) Moor'* “ Hindu Pantheon.’— p. 305 . 

( ) ‘ Some of them, it is said, have lived here to an old age, without once visiting* 
the contiguous town of Bombay."— “Hind. Panth." p. 305 . 
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tation. How far this beftefitted themselves or society, X 
shall not pretend to determine. 

But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appeared as nothing, when compared 
with the excavations and sculptured figures at Keneri , or 
Kenereh , in an island called Salsette, to visit which the 
ambassador and our party, besides some gentlemen of 
the Presidency, set out from Bombay at a very early hour on 
the nineteenth. To the pleasure* of this excursion. Sir 
James Mackintosh contributed in a high degree by his 
lively and instructive conversation. We passed through 
Vi iar, and Sion, and a woody tract of country, where tigers 

were said to be more numerous than men. Yet there, 

■ • 

amidst mountains, the natural face of a lofty rock is hewn 
into the front of a magnificent temple, formed by an 
interior excavation of the solid stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense pillars and 
gigatitick images that decorate its entrance, can be conveyed 
only through such a delineation as the view given by Lord 
\ alentia, from Mr. Salt’s beautiful and accurate drawing(“). 
The great hall, its coved or arched roof, and various 
recesses, I shall not attempt to describe ; for so many 
objects were visible in this wonderful place, and among, 
the adjacent mountains ; and so short was the time allowed 



( M ) Voyages and Travels, <fcc. Vol. II. p. 196. (quarto edition). 
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for inspection, that few of us *made either sketches or 
measurements; but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed in eating an excellent breakfast, which we found 
prepared within the sacred excavation( 12 ). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentia s work, since between 
the Cavil cave, of which this .noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Kcneri, there exists a strong general 
resemblance( t3 ). 

We then examined several caves of smaller dimensions, 
cut likewise into the hard rock, and in some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is evident that steps had 
been once made to facilitate approach. The whole moun- 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated in the year 1760), “ they are so numer- 


(") According to Anquetil du Perron this was “longue dc dixneuf Cannes, large de 
sept, et haute dc liuit." Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height 
thirty-two (French) feet ; for it appears from liis plan of the excavation (plate IV, 
tig. «), that each canne was equivalent to four feet ; (See “Zendavesta,” Tome I. Dis- 
cours prelim ilia ire, p. ecccvi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English, 
members of the Bombay council to Salsette, this excavation is described as eighty, 
four feet long. (Sec “ Zendavesta, Tome I. p. ccccviii). Dr. Fryer, who shall be here- 
after quoted, supposed it to be longer. 

t 

H Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. p. 103. The resemblance is perhaps still stronger 
between it and the excavation of BUkurma near El l or a, described by Sir Charles W.. 
Malet, in the Asiatick Researches, Vol. VI. with an engraved view, (p. 421, octavo, 
edition, Loud. 1801), 
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“ ous as not to be seen in three days( 14 ).” Yet, how many 
or whoever might have been their former tenants, no person 
now enters them but a few temporary visitors. Anquetil 
du Perron has devoted several pages to an account of 
this singular spot. He has also given some lilies of an 
inscription which wc sawat the great temple; it was, 
in his time, and probably still continues, undccipliered( 15 ). 
Here I remarked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not very long before, streaked with red paint as a mark 
qf superstitious respect. 

Wc left Keneri, having but imperfectly gratified our 
curiosity; and my slight acquaintance with Indian history 
and mythology deters inc from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting this mountain, or city of 
cam( 16 ). 


( M ) See in the “ Zendavesta,” (Tome I, Discours Prelimin. p. ccceix), the Relation 
of a Journey made by some English members of the Bombay council to Keneri . 

O Zendavesta, Tome I. Disc. Prelim, planche IV. p. cccxciv. 

(“) As Dr. Fryer's, " New Account of East India and Persia,” (Lond. 1698, folio,) 
is now become a rare book, the reader may be pleased to see an extract from it here. 
" Next morn, before break of day, we directed our steps to the anciently famed, but 
•'now ruined City qf danorein . The way to it is so delightsome, l thought 1 had 
“ been in England , — fine arable, pasture aud coppices : thus we passed five miles to 
“ the foot of the hill, on which the city stands, and had passed half a mile through a 
•' thick wood, peopled by apes, tygers, wild bufialos and jackalls : here were some 
$i flocks of parockets,” &c. “ We come to the city, all cut out of a rock, where is 

u presented Vulcan t forge, supported by two mighty collosses, bellied in the middle 
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On our return we halted to enjoy a collation provided for 
us under one of those vast and shady Banian trees, which 
are considered as almost sacred ; and arrived at Bombay 
soon after five o’clock in the evcning( 17 ). 


••with two globes. Next a temple with a beautiful frontispiece not unlike the 
-< Portuco of St. PauVs West Gate. Within the porch on each side stand two mon- 
•‘ stroiis giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble entrance : it can 
«« receive no light but at the doors and windows of the porch, whereby it looks more 
•‘solemnly. The roof is arched, seeming to be born up by huge pillars of the same 
" rock, some round, sonic square, thirty-four iu number. The Cornish work of elephants, 
“ horses, lions : at the upper end it rounds like a bow, near where stands a great offertory 
•‘some what oval, the body of it without pillars ; they only making a narrow Piatzo 
••about, leaviug the nave open: it may be an hundred feet in length, in height sixty 
•• feet or more." Of the other caves lie says, “ To see all would require a month’s time." 
•‘We feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but could 

“ not sec one quarter part," Arc. (p. 71, 72). 

« 

( lT ) The Banian tree, described by Linnaeus as Ficus Indiea, or “Indian Fig tree,” is 
not, says Milton, 

“that kind for fruit renowned, 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known 
“ In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
•‘Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
" The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
“ About the mother-tree — a pillar’d shade, 

•' High over-arched and echoing walks between — 

Parad. Lost. Book IX. line 1101. 

Dr. Fryer, who saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, in the year 1673, says 
•‘ that besides its leafs, the branches bear its own rorts, therefore called by the Portu- 
" gals. Arbor de Rais : for the adorattlfr the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree , (by 
“ whom it is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids) ; who paint it daily, and make 
“ offeringi of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like an Ivy, and is the same with that 
“ at Johanna, only that was incorporated into one body, and this, by. often taking root, 

- is capable of overspreading a whole field ; so that it is said, there are of them able 
" t0 shade an arm y 30,000 horse and men singly However it is possible to be so 

- contrived, if it be lookt after, to make a wood alone of itself.” — A New Account of 
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But every tiling seen in the great excavation. at Keneri, 
though all traces of its date and origin have disappeared; 
in the obscurity of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptured deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 
multiplicity and extraordinary forms, those who visit the 
stupendous cavern-temple of. Elephanta. To this, early on 
the twenty-seventh, Sir Gore Ouseley with a numerous party 
of gentlemen, proceeded in Mr. Money’s commodious 


East India and Persia, p. 105, Lond. 1608). Of this remarkable tree a very interest- 
ing description is given by an anonymous writer, quoted in Maurice’s " Indian An- 
“Equities." (Vol.lll. p. 163). " It is," says be, "perhaps the most beautiful and 

" surprising production of nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are 
" of an amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may if i some measure be 
" said to be exempt from decay. Every branch proceeding from the trunk throws out 
"its own roots, first in small fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground. 
" These continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
'* shoot out new branches, which in time bend downwards, take root in like manner, 
" and produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long .as 
" they find soil to nourish them." The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a Banian tree (growing near Baroach , in Guzzurat ), under the shade of 
which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily repose. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind is described by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon in 
1627. (Travels, &c.p. 122, third edition, 1665); and by Mr. Ives, who was there in 
1758, (see his “ Voyage from Englaud to India," &c. p. 199, Lond. quarto, 1773). He 
mentions also a Banian tree near TrqBO,ndeparum % under the shade of which, " ten 
“ thousand men might stand without, incommoding themselves." (ibid). Tavernier, in 
his “ Voyages de Perse," (Liv. V). (jives an engraving of the Arbres des Baniancs , near 
Gamron , at Bander About ; and in his ‘^1|gfcfges des Iudes," (Liv. Ill), a view of 
one at Surat. Le Brun, also, notices many jBonmn trees, and particularly that near 
Gamron ; but a remarkable dragtoi at ttys same place, is, according to his plate and 
description, very different, though venerated by the Banians. I suspect* that he 
mistook for the name of a species, the Persian word derakht, j) signifying 
“ a tree," in general, (Vo y. de Coro. Le Brun, p, 377. Amst, 1718), 
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and handsome yacht. The small island which contains 
this cavern, is seven or eight miles distant from Bombay, 
and owes its European name above mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-place, hewn out of 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an elephant of considerable size. The island, as some one 
observed, is properly denominated Glumpuri. 

About half a mile from the elephant, we arrived at 
that hill of hard rock; which contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at my request, 
by Major D’Arcy, (and reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces, and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone ; while portraits of some gentlemen, 
actually present, which Major D’^rcy has introduced, suffi- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. That there never 
had been an opening behind the triple-visaged head, nor a 
fourth face, as some, have imagined, I ascertained by 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to the rock from which it 
projects in bold relief, but never was wholly separated. 

On my left, when standing opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 
that term of gigantick size, by many supposejd to represent 
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an Amazon, as it wants the right breast ; a defect, perhaps 
not originally intended by the artist, but caused by that 
violence which has here defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, so designed at first, 
a learned' antiquary discovers in this four-handed giant, 
an androgynous Bacchus^ 18 ) ; while, according to an 
ingenious mythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
Maiiadeva, and the Goddess Parvati( 19 ) ; although a 
friend, well acquainted with the usual attributes and 
aspects" of Hindu deities, immediately pronounced it to 
be Durga, who appears, in some instances, the same as 
Parvati hcrsclf(*°). The plate (Y) affords a glimpse of this 


(**) M D’ Ilaticarville having mentioned some ancient Greek statues of “ Bacchus, 
“ Misfo ou des deux Sexes" remarks that “ il y a dans la Pagode de l'lsle Elephanta, 
“ pres de Bombay, une figure de ce genre/* He then describes the gigantick form 
which I have above noticed : its four arms, the bull’s head, on which one hand rests, 
and other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebuhr. lie next 
alludes to the basin, which one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds, “ e’est exacte- 
** inent la Crotale dont les Grecs se servoient comtnc les Itidiens, daus les ffctes de 
“ Bacchus : la figure que i*on trouve iciavec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblable k celle 
“ du Mists des Grecs, est composed des formes des deux sexes, et pour le faire sentir 
“ on ne lui a donn6 qu’une seule mamelle, de sorte que la moiti6 de sa poitrine est 
“ celle d’un homrne, et l’autre moiti6 est celle d’une femme : ce qui l'a fait prendre 
“ pour uue Amazone par M. Niebuhr. (Rechercltes sur lOrigine, 1’ Esprit et les Progr&s 
*• des Arts de la Grece/* (Tome V P* 77). 

0*) Major Moor notices the u grand compartment/' containing, says he, " among a 
“variety of groups and single figures, a gigantic four-handed form of Mahadkva, 
“conjoined with Parvati. One of his right hands rests on the head of a bull, well 
** executed ; another holds a shield, a third a cobra de capeta, the hooded serpent/' 
Hind ft Pantheon, p. 97- 

• 

(~) This goddess, however, is almost indiscriminately styled Parvati, Bhavani, 
Durga, Kali, and. Devi, as we learn from the “Hindft Pantheon/’ p. 146, 147, &c. 
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figure, seen in the obscure excavation : one hand resting 
on the head of a bull ; but it did not, by any means, recall 
to my imagination, those forms with which the Greeks or 
Etruscans invested their Amazons on monuments still 
preserved : nor does it agree with the description of those 
warlike females left by Persian* writers, and to be examined 
in a future work on the history of Alexander. 


Having rapidly surveyed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting in every direction a variety of sculp- 
tures, I explored three or four small chapels communicating 
with the great temple ; and in one, which receives light 
from above, at an aperture formed through the great body 
of rpek, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
rice, placed before a favourite and very general object of Hindu 
veneration. In another recess I also remarked an image which 
had recently been painted red by some pious votary. These 
idols were probably uninjured ; for it is believed that the 
Divinity abandons any figure when defaced or mutilated^ 91 ), 


(") Dr. Buchanan, who visited many Indian provinces at the very commencement 
of this century, mentions that a Poh/gar chief, about two hundred ami fifty years 
before, had been directed by the God Ganena, 1 to search for treasures under a 
certain image, and to erect temples and reservoirs, with whatever money he should 
find. “The treasures were accordingly found,” adds Dr. Buchanan, “ and applied 
“as directed; the image from under which the treasure had been taken was shewn 
“ t0 me » * «"»* surprised at finding it lying at one of the gates quite neglected. 
“ 0n “ ski "S ‘he reason why the people allowed their benefactor to remain in such a 
“plight, he informed me that the finger of the imagq having been broken, the Divinity 
“had deserted it ; for no mutilated image is considered as habitable by a God." 
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and to adore such would therefore have been an act of 
supererogation(**). 


(Travels in Mysore, Canara and Malabar, &c. Vol. II. p. 60. Loud. 4to. 1807). 
“ Brahmans, I have remaiked, ‘‘says Major Moor,'’ disregard imperfect images.’' 
(Hindu Pantheon, p. 330). Of many idols given to him by the Brahmans , “not one 
" subject is perfect: in some particular/ sometimes trifling, there is a defect or frac- 
“ ture. (Ibid. p. 62;. 

• 

(**) We may suppose that the Divinity does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its unfinished state. Knox, describing Buddou , whom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs us that “ Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this 
«* God at ttieir own charge : for the making whereof they must bountifully reward 
“ the founder. Before the eyes are made it is not accounted a God, but a lump of 
“ ordinary metal, and thrown about the shop with no more regard than any thing else. 
11 But when the eyes are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 
" besides the first agreed-upon reward. The eyes being formed, it is thence- forward 
** a God,” &c. (Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon. Part 111. chap. 4). I 
know not whether among the Hindhs, it is believed, as in Ceylon, that the eyesjof an 
image communicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
worshipped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecration, a 9 
among the ancient Greeks. But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
eyes were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part. 
Tavernier describes " la grande Idole,” of Jagrenate, and another at Banarous , as 
having diamonds for eyes. He saw also one at Matura . (Voyages des hides, Ac. 
Liv. III. chap. 11, et 12). See also Hamilton’s “ Account of the £ast Indies,” Vol. I, 
p. 385. (Lond. 1744). Other writers, whom I shall not here stop to quote, mention 
the five golden Idols, with eyes of most valuable rubies, which Sultan Mahmud took from 
one great Hindfi Temple. Among the Indian Idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collec- 
tion, is a metal image of Narayana , wifh ruby eyes; and he possesses M other images 
“ that have ruby eyes and ornaments.”— {Hindfi Pantheon, p 31). In decorating the 
eyes of their images, some savage tribes appear to take considerable pains. 
In several extraordinary idols of wood and of stone, brought from the South 
Sea Islands, and now in my own collection, the eyes are inlaid with mother of pearl. 
Whether this, and the jewels above mentioned, were inserted merely to ornament 
some favourite Deities ; or whether such attention was bestowed upon the eyes, parti- 
cularly, with a mqre recondite meaning, 1 cannot undertake to decide. Of Grecian 
and Roman statues, in which silver 9 or precious stones constituted the eyes, while every 
other part was bronze or marble ; the classical antiquary will recollect many instances 
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I have already noticed a sacred tree and images dauhed 
with red paint, near J Bombay and at Kenereh. And it 
might easily be proved that to rub vermillion or some 
substance resembling it in colour, over objects of religious 
worship, was an ancient practice among various nations. 

• 

In another part of this work, a few remarks shall be 
offered on that superstitious or idolatrous respect, which 
lias been paid, since tbe earliest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a coldur appropriated to cruel sacrifices, 
whether of birds, of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through, many countries. But, on this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is still 
usuaj, to sprinkle an altar, or idol, with the victim’s blood ; 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
serves, at the same time, as' a cheap and innocent 
substitute^ 1 ). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce 


besides those mentioned by Buonarotti, (Osservaziouilstoriche sopra alcuni medag- 
lioni antichi. Pr. xii. Roma- 1698, 4to) by Dr. Conifers Middleton, (Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol, IV. p. 113, 4to. 1752) and by Winkelmann , in his celebrated composi- 
tion, of which I must quote the French translation ; “ Histoire dc I’Art de l Anti- 
“ quitfc. (Tomell. p. 298. Leipsig, 4to. 1781). Caylus describes some Egyptian bronze 
images with eyes of gold and silver, (Receuil d’Antiquites, Tome I. p. 30, 31, 37). (**) 

(**) Tne ancient altars were not always avaifimcroi or without blood • The Grecian 
and Roman sacrifices of animals are so well known, that any comment on them here 
would he superfluous. It is equally unnecessary to remark, among the children of Israel, 
the blood of beasts sprinkled "upon the altar of tht Loud,’* See " Leviticus, Chap. 
xtii.6. Numbers, Chap, xviii, 17. Deuteronomy, Ch. xii. 17. II Chronicles, Chap. xxix. 
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proofs in support of my conjecture), the red colour seems 
to be esteemed sacred, in many instances, by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia; from Chimi to Caucasus; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 

to Ceylon( 8 *). That it was considered equally sacred by 

• 

22.24. Ezekiel Chap, xliii. 18. and other parts ofthc Hebrew scriptures). Neitherneed 
1 mention that the Scythians often sacrificed men to their Deity, an iron sword, on which 
they threw the victim's blood ; and with hlood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
varnished the trunks of their sacred trees. Tjiose Indian* who reside among the hills near 
Rajamahall must contrive, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or 
be sprinkled on the shrine chumdah, the consecrated muckmun branch, and bamboos, &c. 
(.Seethe “ Asiatick Researches.” oct. ed. VoL IV. p. 52, 55). A sanguinary Hindu 
Goddess, is pleased during one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
men ; and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia. (“ Asiat. Res.” Vol. V. p, 373, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an offering of blood, as we learn from 
Dr. Buchanan. (Travels in Mysore, Ac, Vol. III. p. 253). The Chaman Tatars stain 
their idols with blood; and even in the new world we find a similar custom, among 
the Aztecks. (See Humboldt’s “Researches in America.” Eng. ed. Vol. I. p. 219. 

(*) Without further inquiry by which references might be considerably multi- 
plied, I shall here briefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present. The 
red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton's “ Embassy.” (Quarto, 
Vol, I. p. §73 — Vol. II. p. 80). Klaproth, (see his •• Travels in Caucasus," &c Eng. 
ed. p. 100). fouud that the altars and other parts of the Lama or Mongal temples 
were invariably painted on a ground of cinnabar red . Turner, in 1783, remarked 
red or deep garnet , to be the favourite and distinguishing colour of the temples 
and other* religious places in Boutan aud Tibet. (See his “ Embassy,” &c. p. 159. 
294). The Indian Deity Bkahma, is often represented red , and this colour is sup- 
posed peculiar to the creative $ower ; denoting also Are, and its type, the sun. 
(Moor’s “Hindfi Pantheon,” p. 6). Many writers in the “Asiatick Researches,” ( I 
quote the octavo edition) serve to illustrate my observation. Thus the mountaineers 
near Rajamahall , (See Vol. IV. p. 48, 49, 51). mark with red paint (be sacred 
branch, the hen's egg, aud the basket of rice, used in their religiuus ceremonies ; on 
which occasions, they also employ strings of red silk, (p. 52). An Indian image, 
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the Greeks, Romans, and others of the ancient world 
might be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
below indicated ( 45 ). 


(Vol V. p. 390), must be decked with garlands of red flowers, “ dressed in red garments 
«« and tied with red cords, and girt with a red girdle.” We find in a building sacred to 
Buyroe, (Vol. VII. p. 104) the enormous idol made of blue granite, ‘‘rubbed 
“ over with red paint.” A sacred stone, representing the Divinity at Chinchoor , (p. 
395), is coloured red ; and an image worshipped in the Temple at Deopraydg, is of 
black stone, the lower part being painted red, (Vol. XT. p. 490). Of Bi7Di)OU,the 
great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn ffom Mr Jercival, who visited his temple in 1800, the 
“ placid countenance was daubed all over with red paint.” (Account of Ceylon, p. 392). 
1 have here restricted myself to the most recent authorities ; but might extend this 
note, and further illustrate its subject.^by many references to the earlier travellers; 
such as Tavernier, who (about 1045) remark ed that espece de Vermillion , with which* 
says he, the Biamins barbouillent a monstrous idol near Surat. (Voyages des hides, 
Liv. III). 

• 

(“) That the custom of besmearing idols with red paint, was once almost general, 
we may infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not whether such a 
process was necessary to the consecration of an image ; but the carver mentioned in 
that work, entitled “ The Wisdom of Solomon,” (and classed by Biblical criticks 
among Apocryphal scriptures, though acknowledged to be very ancient), did not 
address as a God, the figure which he had made, until it was laid over with vermillion 
and with paint coloured red , Karaj^oipas pcArw k ai <j>vKet fpvSrjv us \poay avrov. (Chap, 
xiii, verse 14). The artist who, as we read in preceding passages {verses 11, 12, 13), 
had applied all the best wood to other purposes, such as the formation of cups or 
bowls ; took, in a moment of idleness, one crooked piece, "which served to no use?'; 
and “ fashioned it to theimage of a man.” Here will occur to every classical reader's 
recollection, the “truncus ficulniis”of Horace, (Satyr. Lib. I. Sat. viii, lin. 1) which 
lay an useless block of wood, " inutile lignum,” flut afterwards yielded material# 
sufficiently good to constitute the Roman Garden-God, who, as we find (lin. 5), was 
also painted red ; at least partially. Thus of images, at Corinth, representing 

Bacchus, the faces were coloured with red paint, as we learn from Pausanias,” Kal 

hiovvtrov tfava — ra he Trpdffunra ofttriy’epvSpa KeKdaprjrau (Corinth, p. 116. cd. 

Kuhn. 1696. And one of the same Divinity in Achaia, was so painted—T« Auovvtu 
he wo Kiwafia pern to aya\pn f eoriy erqvStsftevoy. (Achaic p. 693). Also of another 
which he describes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinnabar; 
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My time was so fully occupied at Elephanta in viewing 
the sculptures, that I neglected to ascertain, even by paces, 
the length and breadth of its venerable excavation. But 
Ovington probably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
states them to be an hundred and twenty feet square, 
and in height about eighteen ( 26 ) ; for Goldingham, who 
has given a ground plan of the cave, says that “ its length 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and breadth nearly the 
same”( 27 ). Its dark recesses, according to report, are 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 


o-nrotrov be avrov Ka&opa v 'eerriv 'eir a\{j\irrrat Kirvaflapi ’eicXafiireiv. (Arcad. p. 681.) The 
face even of Jupiter’s image was, on festivals, coloured with minium, or red-lead, 
according to Verrius, quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of those who triumphed, 
and used by the /Ethiopians in colouring their idols. **Minium-nunc inter pigmenta 
“ inagnse authoritatis, et quondam apud Romanos non solum maximsesed eti&m sacra. 
** Euuinerat autores Verrius, quibus credere sit necesse, Tovis ipsius siniulacri 
“ faciem diebus festis ininio illini solitam, triumphantumque corpora : sic Camillum 
“ triumphasse. Hac religion^ etiam nunc addi in unguenta coense triumphalis, et a 
“ censoribus in primis lovem miniandum locari. Cujus rei equidem causam miror 
“ quanquam et hodie id expeti constat /Ethiopum populis, totosque eo tingi pro- 
“ ceres, huneque ibi Deoruin simulacra colorem esse.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xxxiii. 
c. 7)* Those who triumphed, says Servius, (ad Virg. Eel. VI. 1. 22), painted their 
faces with minium, because red was supposed to be the colour of Gods : “ quod 
“ rubeus color Deorum sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata,” &c. He also 
informs us that Pan was thus painted red. “ Minio autem ideo, quia facie rubra 
“pingitur Pan, propter ALtheris similitudinem : /Ether autem est Jupiter, Arc. 
“ Faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica illinunt iustar colons adlierei/' (Serv. 
ad Virg. Ecl.x. 1.27)/ 


(*) See his “ Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,” tS:c. Lond- 1696, p. 159. 

(*) *• Some Account of the Cave* in the Island of Elephanta/' (Asiat. Res.Vol. IV. p, 
4J1. Lond. OcL 1801), 
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I did not hear that any person of our company saw 
such creatures at this place ; but an English traveller 
of the last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a serpent of terrifick size, which he disturbed on entering 
the subterraneous temple^* 8 ). 

Notwithstanding the di s P ro P ort ‘ onate lowness of its 
roof, the injuries which many parts have received, and the 
almost total destruction of others ; there is in the ample 
expanse of this cavern; in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ridges, like beams, which those columns 
seemingly support, though all are cut from the solid stone; 
and in the colossal forms appearing, on every side, to 
stare at the intruding visitor ; something that excites ideas 
of vastness, durability, magnificence and gloom ; filling 
the mind with such a sort of aAve, as may, almost, 
be styled religious( 2!> ). 

The roof or ceiling is not coved as in the Kenereh temple, 
but perfectly flat. The chief entrance and the other 


(“) See Hamilton's “Account of the East Indies ” Vol. I. p. 238. (Loud. 1744, 
oct). He describes the serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet thick. 

(*) Ovington conveys an idea by no means inaccurate, of the sculptures visible at 
Elephant*, when he mentions " Figures of forty or fifty men, each of them twelve or 
“ foot high, in just and exact symmetry, according to the dimensions of their 
«• various statures. Of these gigantick figures, some had six arms, and others three 
“ heads, and others of such vast monstrosity that their very fingers were larger than 
“ an ordinary man's leg/' («« Voyage to Suratt.” p. 160). 
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passages are square : nor do I recollect one with 
a rounded or pointed arch throughout the whole 
excavation of Elephanta. Some eminent writers of 
the seventeenth century, and others still later, had 
already suggested the opinion, that a conformity subsisted 
between the ancient religions of India, and of Egypt, 
when, (above forty years ago,) M. Savary noticed, on the 
credible authority of one who had long resided in Bengal, 
a strong resemblance, or rather identity, between many 
Egyptian Deities, and the Hindil Gods, Vishnu, Ganesa, 
and those worshipped at Jugren&t { i 30 ). Six or seven years 
after the publication of Savary 's work, our illustrious Jones 
discovered Ortis, Vulcan, Isis, Osiris, and his sacred bull. Apis, 
among the popular objects of Ilindli veneration( 31 ). Bftt of 


( w ) Describing some magnificent ruins and sculptures in Egypt, M. Savary says 
“ Au milieu de ces desseins graves sur lc niarbre, le voyageur recommit les 
“divinites de l’lnde. Monsieur Chevalier, ancien gouverneur de Ckandemagor, 
“qui a passfe trente annfces dans ce pays, ok il a rendu de grands services A 
** sa patrie, visita soigiieusemeut cet antique monument b son retour du Bengalee II 

y remarqua les Dieux Jaggrenat , Gonez et Vichnou , tels qu’ils sont represents 
"dans les Temples de Hndoustan.” (Lettres sur l’Egypte, Tome II. p. 78. Amst. 1787). 
The monument to which Savary alludes, was not, most probably, any remnant of 
Abydus , but rather of Dendera , (the ancient Tcntyra J,as Mr. Hamilton has remarked 
(ZEgyptiaca, p 201)* ConcerningAhe Indian Divinities, however, M. Chevalier’s testi- 
mony continues umnipeacked, 

( 3I ) See Sir William Jones , 99 On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India.*' Asiat. Research. 
Vol I. p. 252, 253, 263, (Oct. Lond. 1801). " Cartacey A, —scents clearly to be the 
11 Orus of Egypt.” “ For my part I have no doubt that the Iswara and Isi of the 
* 4 Hindus are the Osiris and Isis^of the Egyptians ; though a distinct essay in the 
•• manner of Plutarch, would be requisite, in order to demonstrate their identity .” 
“ The Bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or Ap , as he is more correctly named in the 
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this identity, or at least very striking resemblance, we find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibly be 
derived from literary arguments, in that religious 
homage, with which some Brahmans and Ilindh soldiers 
recognised the Divinities ot their own country, among 
the sculptured figures of an 'Egyptian tcmple( >J ). 


“true reading of a passage in Jeremiah ** The God Agni v often called Pa vac A 
“or the " Pjtrifier,” who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, w'liere he was a Deity of 
“ high rank,” Ac. Alluding to Air. Schinit’s Essay “ on an Egyptian Colony estab- 
“ lished in India" Sir William adds (p. 271) “ I strongly incline to think him right, and 
“to believe that Egyptian priests have actually come from the Nile to the Ganga, 
“( Ganges ) t wnd Yamuna , (Jumna ), which the Brahmans most assuredly would never 
“ have left. They might, indeed, have come either to be instructed or to instruct. 
“ But it seems more probable that they visited t he Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
“ Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likely 
“ that the sclf-sufficieiit Brahmans would have received them as their preceptors.” 
That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egyptians and original Hindus as 
the same people, lie declares in his “ Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
“ Islanders of Asia,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. III. p. 4), and those who would wish to 
trace this subject minutely, will regret that no translation lias yet been published 
of a work, respecting which, his opinion excites such interest and curiosity. 
“ I may assure you” says he, (ib. p. 14), “that the learned works of Seldenand Jahlonski, 
“on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more illustration from the little 
Sanscrit book entitled Chandi , than from all the fragments of oriental mythology 
“ that are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roman and Hebrew literature.” 


(") This occurred i;i the year 1801, when several Sepoy regiments, under the com- 
mand of General Baird, were brought from India ifp the Red .Sea. Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels, (Vol. 111. p. 68) mentions that those Brahmans, on viewing the temple 
of Dcndera , expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this 
ancient Edifice as sacred to their own God, Vishnu, whose sculptured figure they 
discovered there. Mrs. Graham, also, informs us, that those Sepoys '* fell down 
“ before the Gods in the temple of Tentyra, and claimed them as of their own 
“ belief,” (Journal of a Residence iu India, p. 63. Second Edition). 
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It is not therefore surprising that between the edifices 
consecrated to similar Deities in Egypt, and in India, 
a conformity should appearf 3 ). Of one, the ancient 
monuments were known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given by various travellers. Kenereh , 
in the other, by its general effect, reminded me of 
those European structures which we style Gotliick. But 
in Eleplianta , the forms of Egyptian temples, their 
massive columns, flat roofs, and gigantick idols, intruded 
themselves on my imagination, spontaneously and forcibly 
almost at every step, according to ideas which I had 
formed from the works of Pococke, Norden, • Denon, 
and Hamilton^). 


( 33 ) “ But not merely in many of tlie rites practised, and the images venerated 
“ among the Indians, have the strongest features of resemblance between that 
“ nation and the Egyptians been discovered : it seems apparent in the very 
“ structure of their most ancient and most hallowed Pagodas." See “ Indian 
“Antiquities," (Vol. III. p. 65, Lorn). 1800) by the Rev. Mr. Maurice, whose well- 
known and excellent works require not the feeble recommendation of my praise. We 
rind an ingenious traveller, who in 1813 visited Egypt, struck with the resemblance 
between Elephmta , (known to him only from the descriptions given by others;) and a 
stupendous temple with its various apartments and gigantick statues, “all hewn out 
“ of the living rock," which he himself examined at Guerfeh Hassan , about sixty miles 
beyond the Cataracts of Essouan or Syene . See the “ Narrative of a Journey in Egypt" 
Ac. by Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. p. 85. 4to. Lond. 1816. 

.<**) Pococke’s “Description of the East and some other Countries." 2 Vols folio. 
1743. Norden’s M Travels in Egypt and Nubia." 2 Vols. folio. 1757.* Dcnon’s 
“ Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte." 2 Tomes, grand in-folio. And “ Remarks 
u on several parts of Turkey." Parti. iEgyptiaca.” Lond. 1800, 4to; by the learned 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. A. who has illustrated his own observations with a 
separate volume of etchings, from very spirited original drawings taken on the spot 
by his late accomplished friend. Major Hayes. 
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If any confidence might be placed in local feelings, 
which it is impossible to describe, (and which, after all, 
are perhaps fallacious) I should, without hesitation, 
declare my opinion, that the cavern of Elcphanta had 
existed long before that of Kenereh. But concerning 
the relative antiquity of either, when compared with 
Egyptian monuments 1^ shall not presume to offer even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that many 
ingenious writers have, latterly, inclined to regard the 
Egyptian architecture as originally derived from the 
Indian^’). 

On the subject of those who devised and executed 
suclj stupendous works at Elephanta and at Kenereh , many 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable ; 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries only 


(“) Such was the opinion of Riem, a learned antiquary, whose G erman work, ( Ueber die 
Malrrti dtr Alien , &c. Berlin, 1787) is highly commended by Martinus , in hisadditt 
°ns to the Archaeologia Literaria of Grnesti, (second ed. Lips. 1700. p.248). “Quinn 
autem jEgyptii, (says Martin, who himself appears to favour the arguments of 
" non nisi Indorum coloni, adeoque his recentiores fuerint ; credible, quin 

11 longe verissimum est, JEgyptios ex Indis, non Indos ex £gyptiis, sedititanrii leges 
“ didicisse; et prima wdificiorum exemplaria ab lndi ora, ad Nili littora delataesse. 
4t Architectural igitur origines Indis potius, quam Egyptiis debrutur Talis fere est 
“ Riemii celeberrimi argumentation &c. (p, 320). That the Egyptians borrowed 
their civilization, and many religious rites from the Indians, was a very ancient 
opinion, is Ouvakoff has demonstrated in his excellent « Essai sur les My s teres 
“d EleunV (Sect. 11. p. 24,20, &c. (3rd ed. Paris, 1810). See also some Essays by 
the Abb$ Mignot, (Mem. de I* Acad, des Inscript. Tome XXXI;, and by several wit 
ters in different volumes of the "Asiatic* Researches.” 
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serve to prove, that nothing certain has. hitherto been 
discovered^). 


(*) The excavation at Elephanta, with the sculptured figure of a horse near the 
landing-place on that island, and the caves of Kenerch t *m\ other remains ueartt, have 
been ascribed by local tradition to Alexander. (See Dalrymple, in the Archrcologia, 
Vol. VII. p. 324. Fryers Travels, p. 72! Anqueti! du Perron's Zendavesta. (Tome I. 
p. cccxcii). and Goldingham’s “Account, &c. in the AsiatRcs. Vol. IV p. 413. Lond. 
oct. 1801). According to Balqjte Punt , governor of Salsettc in 1760, the Kenereh 
caves were made by “ some of the petty Deities fi ve hundred thousand years ago." 
(See the Relation, &c. given in Anquetils Zendavesta, Tome I. p. ccccix) and 
44 a very old book written by a Jesuit, and printed in Portugal," describes them as 
“ the work of a Gentou ( Hindu ) king some thousand years ago, to secure his only son 
“ from the attempts of another nation to gain hi n over to their religion." (ib. p. cccex). 
Those excavations 1 am willing to regard as monuments of very high antiquity. 
The temple at Elephanta was probably frequented by pious votaries, long .before the 
time of Alexander ; to whom, as we have above seen, many Indian works are 
strangely attributed. I mean, of course, that hero emphatically styled, the Great ; 
and by Persians called, in imitation of his Greek name, Skcandkr. But the Hindu 
traditions •may allude to a much more ancient personage, celebrated in a Sanscrit 
Parana, under the name of Scanda ; which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Eastern mythology, " lias a connexion, 1 am pursuaded, with the old Seconder of 
Persia , whom the poets ridiculously confound with the Macedonian." (Jones “On 
“ the Gods of Greece," &c. Asiat. Res. Vol. I. p. 252. Oct. 1801). Monsieur 
D’Hancarville wouid trace the sculptures of Elephanta to a period, not very remote 
from that in which Ninusand Semiram is governed Assyria ; about two thousand onehun - 
dred and ten years before the commencement of our era. (Rechercbes sur rorigine,&c. 
des arts de laGrece." Tome I, p. 123). “Ces observations nous font croire qne les monu* 
“ mens d’ Elephanta remontent a des terns voisins de ceux ou Niuus et Semiramis 
“ regnereut en Assyrie, environ 2110 ans avant notre ere." Notwithstanding the 
seeming preciseness of this date, many doubts exist respecting the age when Seraira- 
mis, and consequently her husband (or father) Niuus, flourished, Mr* Bry art t, having 
examined various calculations and opinions on the subject, asks '* What cfedil can be 
44 given to the history of a person, the time of whose life cannot be ascertained within 
49 one thousand five hundred and thirty-five years ? For so great is the difference of the 
44 extremis in the numbers before given." (Analysis of Ancient Mythology. Vol. 11. p. 
882. Oct. Lond. 1807). With similar discrepancies and perplexities every antiquary 
who extends his researches beyond the era of Alexander, must contend; and many 
different systems of chronology might now be added to the hundred and seventeen. 
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We returned before night to Bombay ; and began, the 
next morning such preparations as were necessary for 
the continuation of our voyage towards Persia; the 
ambassador having announced his intention of sailing on 
the thirtieth. 

• 

A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be 
surprised and amused, * by the various complexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distinguish its 
numerous inhabitants for besides the natives and 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many English, and other Europeans reside here; and 
the streets frequently abound with Arabs, Persians, 
Arnjcnians and Chinese, all retaining their own peculiar 
modes of habiliment ; yet, under the impartial and 
tolerant influence of British laws, this motley population 
subsists in a state of amity and concord rarely interrupted 
by the difference of country, of manners, or even of 
religion. Here the Musdman, so generally prbne to 
insolence and tyranny, must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which ho certainly feels, and, in most 
other places, publickly avows, for iirfidels, meaning there- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him in faith. 


noticed by Dc Pauw in the tost century ; « Les Chronologistes, quand its n’ent pu y 
“ ,reUBS, 'r par une formule de ealculs, ill en ont imaging une autre : de sorte qu’on 
" '““P** aujourd’hui cent duc sept differents systtwes de Chronologie ; d’ou it resulte 
« prcciseuicnt, comme I’on voit, que nous n’arons plus aucune Chronologie.” Rech. 
Fhilosopli. series Egypt, ctles Chinois, Tome I. p, 18. Berlin, 1773). 
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1 happened one day to pass by the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, where a venerable Sheikh sat reading 
with much solemnity in a book, probably the Kor&n ; 
while near him reposed a Brahman , seemingly absorbed 
in pious meditation. Within thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of water where several llind (is performed their 
ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of which, others were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of some Portuguese family, 
(or perhaps a little chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on 
the outside, figures of the Virgin Mary and child ; and two 
or three hundred yards from this, was one of the Parsi fire- 

temples; a small modern edifice of very simple appearance. 

• 

Concerning the Parsis established in India, and 
especially those resident at Bombay, where they constitute 
a numerous and highly respectable class of the 
population ; all that I could learn from my own 
inquiries or observation, has been already imparted to 
the world by various travellers^). It is necessary, 
however, that I should more particularly notice the 
journal of a lady, whose visit to India preceded mine 


(*) Henry Lord, in his " Religion of the Persees Sir Thomas Herbert; AJundelslo ; 
Dr. Fryer; Hamilton, (in his Account of the East Indies); Anquetildu Perron, in the 
first volume of his " Zendavesta Motor, (in the notes to his "Narrative of 
“ the Operations of Captain Little;* Detachment." Lord Valenlia ; and others. 


O 
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by one yeaif 7 ) ; and whose authentiek information*. 

which she has communicated in so pleasing a manner-, 

was principally derived from the same source that 

furnished mine ; the intelligent and modest Finuz, 

chief Destfir or priest of, the P arsis, and generally styled. 

* - 

Mula (*); not without some inconsistency; for the Arabick. 
title, literary or magisterial, thus prefixed to his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from the! professors of a 
religion, the most opposite and hostile to his ownf’).. 

Firuz had passed several years in- Persia :- and 
declared that it would be impossible to find there any 
person capable of deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Barzu Namah, which 
Anquetil du Perron describes as a Persian poem of 
more than sixty thousand distiphs ; affirming that an 
imperfect copy, brought by hpa to France, was unique 
en Europe ( M ). The obliging Par si gratified my curiosity 


(”) See Mrs. Graham’s “ Journal of a Residence in India." (Sec, edit. p. 38, 30, 41). . 
(*) Mola, or Mula Firuz, 'iy 

* -a 

(•*) Yet bjjraoflfte booksellers whom I Knew at Isfahan, my friend, Captain Abraham 
Lockett, Was^S titled Mula Ibrahim, ’iy) from his keen researches after 
Arabick "manuscripts, and the knowledge which he evinced in reading them. 

O “ Barzou-namah, Focme Persan de pins de soixaote mille Ueiti, compost 
" P ar Atail’oete ceiebre, mais inferieur k Fcrdousi, et moins ancien que lui ; qni contient 
11 ^ Histone de itoustoum, de Sohrab, de Barzou, See. j lleros fauieux sous la Dynastic ■■ 
5‘dea Keauide*. a Volumes, in 4to. avec figures ; unique en Europe.” (Zend-avesta ; 
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Ifespecting this work, which he borrowed from * friend 
for my use." I found after a perusal of various parts, 
that, however pvjre its style and interesting its stofy, 
the Barzu*Ntimah is but a feeble* imitation of Firdausi’s 
Shdh Namah , which it pqyals'only in length( 41 ). 



Tome t. p. nxxxvi). seems doubtful whether Ata'i, as above-mentioned, was 
the author of this work. And M. Anquetil himself in another place describes it as 
“compost, a ce gue Vo& croit, par Atai." (Se # e "Memoires de l’Academie des 
" Inscriptions" Tome xxax«*p. 380). > . 


( 4I ) Of the Barzb-n&mah ( that copy which I inspected was comprised in 

two folio volumes, adorned with pictures; and (like Auquetil’s marfuscript) wanted 
some part of the concluding story. Although it seemed perfect at the beginning, yet 
many verses must have been omitted ; for the lines that appeared were these: 

“They carried his banner along with him ; and the battle-seeking hero proceeded, 
44 anxious in Ins mind ;” a passage evidently referring to transactions with which 
the reader is supposed already , in some degree acquainted. Barzu' was the son of 
Svhra'b, who fell by the hand father Kustam, neither being conscious 

of their consanguinity to the OthcfF^ - - TheTtti^i here qiibted, and many subsequent 
verses, are borrowed from the" SiWAiAaA, And describe Jbe advance of Rustam 
towards that combat which provfflt ffUaI,to his son, and which has been celebrated 


by Firdaust. It appears from the Barzu Ntiwfik that, equally ignorant; of their 
mutual relationship, RusTAtiand Jbip grandSdh fought against each other. But 
the catastrophe was different; for i*t*hiejy disclosure ’ of dream stances, proving 
Barzu' the 6on of SuhrS'R, induced his" venerable antagonist tp sparp his life. 
The youth, however was not overpowered before he had wielded a tree, as a mace, 
with such effect£*Mo intimidate Rustam, who (but, we must not toatftKfily believe 
the Barz& Nfajfifr) adopted\aj(piust his uususpet^g foe, the base intention of 
destroying him fteags ..of food, sept, during a truce, from his own kitchen, and 
previously ^•uched^nlh poison which the ^reat chief of Persian warriors always 
carried, concealed in his ring. * The Barzti N6mah mentions several personages, whom 
Ido not ^acollcctin Fir d ausV« work ; sutii as the heroes Kankas l 

and Stf&Ml'LA's Jbua'n “The Worldburuer." 
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For some Zend and Pahlavi volumes, (written specimens^ 
of the oldest Persian dialects now understood), I was ^ 
indebted to , another ingenious Parsi, named Edbut. 
Of all their nation established in this , place*, be hind 
Fi'ru'z were regarded as thp .most horned; it was 
said, indeed, that they alone could read or explain 
those manuscrips ; the ancient language of Iran being 
almost totally forgotten, and even the modern disused 
among the Parsls of Bombay( 42 ). ,But though they 
have adopted much from those; whose country affords. 




Jkha'#-bakhsh, “He who bestows the world.” I noted from 

the manuscript a few names of females; Zar Ba'nu' or “Gold-Lady;’' 

Khv'rshi'd Ba'nu', ( y\i d^yi) -The Sun-Lady and Meua'nah, (ajU^) 
the title of an enchantress ; and derived, perhaps from merjin, sigmfving w^coral; 
or small grains of pearl. A fairy called Mekja'nah in some Persian tale, has been 
compared by one of our writers, whose name at present I do not remember, to the 
Moroain or Morgana of European romance, imong various male magicians 
in the Barth N6mah, appeared Su'sln, or » The Lily and Chalipa'j 

80 probably after Chalip, f; that cross of which (according to 

the dictionary Berhdn Kattea), Christians imitate the form in gold and silver, and 
W !“ r ’ t from their neck*., Another magician bore the formidable name 

ofTo fA'N Di’v, or "The Tempest-Demorf.” Barj-u's mother was 

called Sharru , and tlic place of his birth Sakndn, (^UiLi) . 


H Dunng my travels I collected several manuscripts concerning the history 
religion, and language of the .R^nt Persians. Some are more particularly described 
m the course of these pages. At Bombay I procured Vocabularies of the 7md and 
Pahlart; besides the Bun Duluth, that extraordinary wofrk of Which \f.« • 
Amtueti. has puh.ished a French translation, with an cn^d lm3 

page of ius copy. (See the Zendavesta, Tome II. Boun-dcbesch, p 341). My copy 
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them protection against Mohammedan persecution, they 
Hill retain the religion of their Persian ancestors: whether 
with all its original purity, I shall not here inquire; 
yet certainly with so much of its excellence, as in a most 
remarkable degree influences their moral conduct. 
Every report that we heard on the spot, confirmed what 
different travellers have related . concerning the active 
industry, hospitality, general philanthropy and benevolence 
of the Vanin ; and tended to exalt that favourable 
opinion which I had already formed of their religion; 
as one, not only recommending, but actually producing 
virtuous habits ; rendering the men who profess it ’honest* 
and the women chaste. 



CHAPTER IH. 


Parsis, Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers. 


QO short was my residence at Bombay, that the praises 
which I have bestowed on its Parsi inhabitants, might, 
perhaps, be ascribed rather to some unreasonable partiality 
or predilection, than to any actual knowledge of their 
character and merits. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
I should confirm what has been above said in their favour, by 
subjoining the testimoniesof others^); and this justification of 


(') Sec Ovington’s “Voyage to Suratt in the year 1089,” p. 370. 373, See. (oct. Lond. 
1690) Moor’s "Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment/' &c. 
p. 380, 302, 383, &c. Lord Valentia's "Voyages and Travels/’ Vol. II. p. 188. 
189. 4to. Mrs. Graham's "Journal of a Residence in India/' &c. (second edition), p. 
38, 41, 44, &c. Major Moor, (as above quoted), extracts from the Bombay Herald, 
(of October 4th. 1790), the following paragraph, M We are happy in the opportunity 
" of pointing out the liberality of Soorabjee Muncherjee, whose conduct does honour to 
" humanity ; during the present scarcity of provisions, he daily feeds upwards of 
^two thousand people, of different casts, at his own expense/ 9 " Other publick 
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my opinion concerning the modern Parsts , may serve 
as an introduction, not unsuitable, to this chapter, whereof 
the intended subjects are their ancestors, and the religion 
which they professed, during a long succession of ages. 


u instances might be given,” adds Major Moor, (p. 382). “ During the famine that 
“ desolated India in the years 1805 and 1800, (as Mrs. Graham informs us, p. 44) 
•‘the Parsee merchant, Ardeseer Dadee, fv&Jive thousand poor persons for three 
“months at his own expense; besides other liberalities to the starving people.” 
Ovington, (p.373), noticed their readiness to “provide for the sustenance aud com- 
“ fort of such as want it. Their universal kindndss, either in employing such as are 
“ needy and able to work, or bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to such as are 
“ iiiiirin and miserable ; leave n<> man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in all 
“ their tribe, and herein so far comply with that excellent rule of Pythagoras, “to enjoy 
“ a kind of community among friends'* But their benevolence is not restricted to 
persons of their own sect, as the extract above given, ftoui a Bombay newspaper, 
evinces; and Major Moor, (p. 382), informs us that they even supply distressed 
Europeans with food and clothing. Their industry and extensive mercantile 1 spirit 
have enabled many of them to amass considerable fortunes, which they spend with 
generous profusion in acts of charity and hospitality. . A great portion of Bombay 
island, and most of the principal houses have become their property. They construct 
the finest ships in India; aud while we were there, had nearly finished a vessel of 
seventy-four guns, for the king's service. In works of useful labour they thus 
employ their poor* “A Parsee beggar,” says Major Moor, “ was never known;” 
and he adds, that an unchaste woman of that sect is as rare as a beggar, (p. 383). 
Chastity, a virtue, so honourable in any country, we may perhaps consider as being 
(among Asiatick females), peculiar to the Pars'ts of India, aud Gabrs of Persia. These 
have been celebrated by the learned Vossius, in his work, “Dc Idololatria,” (Lib. II. 
Cap. LX1 V. p. 240. Amst. 1700) thus ; “ Pennine etiain pudiem ac it scortationc a lie me 
on the respectable authority of a»merchant who had resided eighteen, years in Persia, 
and whose, manuscript journal probably still exists, “viri fide dignissimi, Joannis 
“ Mivasii, raercatoris Leodicensis ; qui annis duodeviginti iu regno Persia: vixerat.” 1 
shall only add, that the praises bestowed by travellers, on the male and female fire- 
worshippers of Persia, were fully confirmed to me by the acknowledgments of their 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen, who hated them merely from religious prejudice ; 
but allowed that they were the most virtuous, industrious and inoffensive subjects 
within the empire of their sovereign* 
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Those were the ancient Persians who “ erected not statues” 
to any vain deities( 2 ) ; nor believed, like the Greeks, that 
“Gods were clothed inhuman forms”( s ). They were the Medes 
and Elamites, who, under Cyrus, broke all the “graven 
images of Babylon”^) ; and under Xerxes, destroyed those 


Q) Ay aXfjLctra pefi Ac. Herodot: Lib. I. c. 131. 

( 3 ) ’On ovk av$punro<f>vt<is evupnrnv rovs Seovs KaSinrtp ol EWijPCf riven. Ib. TIlC 
critical reader will perceive that l.have not availed myself of the interpretation given 
by Valla to the compound word avSpunrofvtas, u ex hominibus ortos” (See Junger- 
nian*s edition of Herodotus, folio, 1618, p. 56), although it is adopted in one place 
by Vossius, (De Idololatria, Lib. I. cap. 1 1) whilst in another (Lib. IX. De Physiolog. 
Christian, .cap. 0). lie writes “ non cxistiment — Deos fieri qui homines fuerint.” I 
have preferred the version of Stanley, who, in his “History of the Clialdaiek Philoso- 
phy,” (Clyip. iii. p. 32. Loud. 1701), thus explains the whole passage, “ for that they 
“ did^iot believe as the Grecians, that the Gods were of humane form.” He adds in a 
marginal note, av$ptoTro(i>veas, i. e. av^puTropvp^ovs ; and accordingly in his edition of 
Aischylus, (ad Pers. 81 l)interprets ar^pw7ro0w£«s by “humana forma prwditos/'Larcher 
was the lirst who, in his translation of Herodotus, (1802) profited by Stanley's sugges- 
tion, according to Ouvaroff; (See that very interesting work, the “ Essai sur lcs 
M\stercs d'Eleusis.” 3ine. ed. Paris 1816. p. 74). I suspect , however, that the Theorist 
Burnet, (See his “ Archamlogke Philosophical; sive Doctrina Antiqua de Rermn 
Originibus, Lond. 1692, p. 27), discovered something of anthropomorphism, in 
*ar£fjw7ro<pif/cis ; for lie thus renders into Latin the passage above-quoted, — “quod 
“ non qttcmadinodum Gneci, senliunt Deos more hominum esse natos, aut honiinum 
“similes.” And Bluckwall, now known as the ingenious author of “ Letters concern- 
“ ing Mythology/’ (oct. Lond. 1748), to which he did not prefix his name, says that 
the true meaning -of av^punro^vvis is “ made like a man (See Letter X VI. p. 
217), considering it as synonymous with av^puTropopfos, used by Ilccatams, in his 
Account of the Jews. (See Photii Biblioth. 1611. col. 1151 ; erroneously numbered 
2051;. and Diod, Sicul. Eclog. vel Excerpta, p. 922. edit. Khodoman. Hanov. 1604.) 
But 1 find that the acute Warburton, like Valla above quoted, would translate the 
word « v ^p(t)Kopop(fivia$ “ ex hominibus ortos.” See “ The Divine Legation of Moses,” 
Book U. Sect. 1. p. 96. (fourth edition, 1755). 

O Go up, O Elam! besiege O Media ! — Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the 
“ graven images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” (Isaiah, xxi. 2—9). 
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Grecian temples in which mortals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “ to whom all things should be open and free ; the 
whole world’ being their temple and habitation’^ 5 ). 

Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India, 
P arsis, from their original country Par$( 6 ) , and by their 
oppressors, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously Gabrs, in a sense equivalent to u infidels( T ).” But 
the term was not dishonourable in its primitive significa- 
tion ; for it expressed, either the professors, generally, 


( 9 ) “ Nec seqiior Magos Persarum ; quibus auctoribua Xerxes inflammasse tempi a 
u Graciae dicitur, qudd parietibus iucluderent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
41 tia ac libera, quorumque liic mundus omnis tempi uni esset et dom us/' “Cicer.de 
Legib. Lib. II. 26. Thus Tacitus relates of the old Germans, “ceterum nec coltibere 
u parietibus Deos,” &c. (De Morib. Germ. 4). And Arnobius defending the early 
Christians from a reproach which they incurred for not having erected temples to 
their God, says “ Nonne primaet maxima contumelia est habitationibus Deos habere 
u districtos t (Contra Gentes, Lib. V). 


(•) The whole empire of Persia derived its name from Pars ca ^ c< * 

the Greeks riep?<c (Persis) ; that province which contained the chief city, and 
the most splendid of all Royal palaces. From Pars is formed Parsi 


O “ Gab'” (with the vowel accent fatteh , giving a short sound like the a of our 
words can , hat , &c.) according to the manuscript dictionary, Berhdn Kattta, “is 
** used in the sense of Mugh, which signifies a Fire-worshipper;” — 


This is sometimes written, and very often pronounced Gavr, by a change of letters 
frequent in Persian, as in other languages. “ Gavr” we learn from the dictionary , 
Jehangiri, means " those fire-worshippers, who observe the religion of Zardusht, (or. 
“ Zoroaster), and they are also called Mugh 


Bat Origeo,in the third century, defending Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, 


P 
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or merely the priests, of a religion which taught, “the 
“ worship of One God, without images( 8 ) and which 
might be styled “ philosophical ," when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(®). Priests, who in 
cherishing on their altars a perpetual flame, seem only to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator 
instructing the chosen people, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks( 10 ) ; while Dr. Hyde, an English theolo- 
gian, contemporary wtyh that justly celebrated French 


who had alluded to the mysteries ofMithra, uses Kaber as equivalent to Persian. 
u Let Celsus know/' says he, “ that out prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
44 the Persiansor Kabirs,” — I*rw htKi\<ro$ — ovr awb Tlep&Zv b Kafidpup \aft6vres 
«( vpotpifrat Xiyovtrt rtr«,— (Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. VI. p. 201. Cantab. 1668). A 
Jewisfi writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. xxix.) declares 
that the Persians call their Priests (in the plural) Chaberin , (or Khaberin) 
whilst the singular IUTT Chaber or Khaber, (occurring 
in the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew commentators, as signifying 'NOHtoParsM, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks, in Dissert. IX. 
de Persicis Talmudicis. (See his 44 Dissert. Miscell. Part II. p. 2D7. Traj. ad Rhen.. 
1706). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaber or Chaver 9 denoted both 
a priest and a layman ; any person 4 4 mod o sit hujus religionis ; namque non notat 
41 Persam gente sed Persam religione; nec statum civilem spectat." 

(■) Sir Isaac Newton's 44 Chronology of the Empircofthe Persians." (Ed. 1728). p. 351). 

( 9 ) 44 Quin et totus Pers arum cultus, si reliquarum gentium superstition! bus confera- 
44 tur, Philosophicus dici meretur.” (Burnet’s 44 Archseolog. Philosoph. p. 27.1602). 

( ,# ) Atque hunc ritum non apud ipsos (Guebros)natum, sed aChaldaeis, vel aliunde,. 
4< uti et ipsorura pleraque, traductum merit 6 suspicatus est Agathias: Scilicet hoc 
44 ipsum est praceptum Mosis, 44 Ignis autem in altari semper ardebit,” A c- See the 
44 Demonstrate Evangelica,” (Fourth edition. Lips. 1604, p. 157). by Peter Daniel 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. The precept of Mqses, to which he alludes, is this, 
44 And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in it : it shall not beput out. — The 
9i fire shall be everburning upon the altar; it shall never go out." (Levit. VI. 12—13). 
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Bishop,^ does not hesitate in declaring the ancient Modes 
and Persians, to have been worshippers of the “ True 
God”; a race of the faithful; and haters of idolatry^ 1 ). 

To the subject of their ancient religion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and t but a few ; as in another work 
I shall offer many : not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted’, with whom I sincerely 
join in respecting the old Persian worship; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous* persecution which has 
caused its decay : but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its vindication : to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
,of that information afforded by our intercourse with Asia, 
so considerably extended since his time ; to supply some 
deficiencies in his admirable treatise, from oriental manu- 
scripts, which he never had an opportunity of consulting ; 
and to; add from the same original sources, a variety of 
interesting matter( w ). 


( u ) “ Aborigines Medos et Persas in primo suo Religionis fundamineab antiquo bene . 

u initiatos fuisse in veri Dei cultu, et in eodem postea semper perstitisse.” Et 

** quod Fideles emit, et veri Dli cultui addicti, &c. Medr et Persae quod essent 

“jeri Dei cul tores Idololatriam exosiV* See the ,f Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum/' 
Cap* I. p. 16. (Oxon. 1700). Hyde's favourable opinion respecting this pure Theism 
of the ancient Persians, an Abbe Foucher controverted in the w Memolrgs de l'Acad. 
" des Inscript. (Tome xxv. p. 116). (**) 

(**) Dr* Hyde's “Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum/'was first published at Oxford, 
In the year 1700 ; forming one quarto volume. The second edition, (likewise in quarto), 
with many corrections and augmentations, appeared at the same place in 1760. 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of (astern learning. 
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Mean while I shall here express my firm belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God alone; 
sis, likewise, that the present disciples of Zehatusiit or 
Zaadeiiesht (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Iran or Persia ; have no other object when they 
render to Fire a semblance of veneration. Yet the 
original purity of their religion appears to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by various occasional 
schisms( 13 ), and contaminated by heretical practices, which 
were, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular districts of their extensive empire. We 
find them, however, gravely accused by classick writers, 
not only of worshipping the elements and celestial bodies, 
but. f.ven the persons of their living monarchs( 14 ), and, at 
least, one statue of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form( 15 ). 


( I3 ) The different sects amounted to more than seventy ; a circumstance, as Dr. 
Hyde remarks, not peculiar to the ancient Religion of Persia. “ Cum itaque in hac 
«' religionc fuerint Sect® plures quam 70 uti etiam sunt in Christianitate) non est 
** expectandiun,” &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I. p. 26. ed 1700). 

( ,4 ) See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to 
Brisson's valuable work ; and a passage quoted from Strabo. 

(») The Magians, considered as Gods, according to Diogenes Laertius, (in Proem, 
p. 2. Lond.1664). " Fire, Earth and Water,”— ovs m *vp ’uvai, k* 1 yfjy, K ai vh» 9 . But 
Heredotus had before him mentioned sacrifices offered on mountains to Jupiter, by 
the ancient Persians, and their worship of the sun and moon ; of the earth ; of fire, 
water, and of the winds ; he adds, also, that they learned from the Assyrians and 
Arabians, to adore Venus Urania , or •‘celestial,” which the Persians called M/rpo, Mitra» 
Oc vopt{ovo i Act ptv &C. — $wi/Vi ii r i /cat nXyvtj Kai irvpi xat {than Kai aripoiat 
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That abuses so contrary to the orthodox principles 
of true Magism, did, to a certain degree, actually exist, 
at different times among the Persians, their zealous 


—-*€mptpa${iKa<ri be ko\ rij Qvpavirj bltuv, Arc. (Herod. Lib. 1. 131). Strabo, like 
Herodotus, declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, “ they 
* f regard," says lie, “the Heavens as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 
u Mithra. The moon, also and Venus ; Fire, the Wind, and Water,” — rov ovpavbv 
tiyovfuvoi A/a; npattn 7rvp hi teal HXtov, ov KaXovai MiSpav sal 2cX//vijv, icai 
Ai/tpobhriv, teal vvp teal yijv teal ’ dvipovs , teal vbatp. (Strab- Geog. Lib. XV. ed. 
Xyland. p. 847, Basil, 1571). Yet in a former passage of the same book, if the text 
be correct, lie had affirmed that Mars alone was Worshipped by the Persians ; rat Ape* 
ov Tltpfrat (rtfiovrai Stwv povov. What they called J upiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
coinpass or circuit of heaven, rov icvkXov iravra rov ovpaydv Aia icoXioTrti’ — (Lib. 1. 131) 
which Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From both authors, it appears, that the 
Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such itnme- 
teriality as the celestial expanse. But Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. Sect. V.) gives 
us reason to believe that some of their Idols resembled human beings; and the statue 
of Venus Tandis (r^s Afpoblrris Tavatbos) mentioned by him, represented, •without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named Anaitia ; that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus lias 
already declared, this was the Aroint of Strabo, (Lib XL 10), and of Agathias, (Lib. 
XT). Plutarch, (Artax). also the Anaitia of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib..XXXUI. c. 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahid , jusj&W or Nahid JuUfeli This goddess I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place. Concerning the homage rendered to Persian 
kings, whose sub jects, in the opinion of some writers, adored them as divinities, the 
ingenious Brisson, has collected nearly all that cau be gleaned from the Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity. (See “ De Regio Persftrum Principatu,” Lib. I. p. 15, et seq. 
Argentorjfl* 1710, fourth edition). The notes which I have added to a copy of 
that excellent work, interleaved for my own use, furnish but one instance of any im- 
portant passage respecting the adoration of kings, omitted by Brisson. It occurs in 
Strabo's description of Media ; Lib. XI. where this Geographer says, that “ the 
m dress now denominated Persick; and the fondness for archery and horsemanship; 
“the manner of attending and decorating kings ; and the worship, such as is worthy 
“ of Gods, which their subjects pay to those kings; all were communicated by the 
n Medes to the Persians — H yap vvv Xeyo/L itvr\ Ilf parun) <rro\i) xal o rijs 
«al ircpl rovs fiatnXeas Sepavua teal Koapos ku\ oifiuopoi Stoirptnllt iropa 
npxppivvv cis row II eptras irdpa rwv Mfjbatv apnerai*— 
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advocate, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregularities the priests could not control^). It must 
also be acknowledged that the Dabistdn , an extraordi- 
nary work, (discovered in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde’s elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other circumstan- 
ces; the author Mo its an, a native of Cashmir , and 
surnamed Fani, professing, (as we may suppose With 

truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 

!> 

which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
India ; although my inquiries after those named by him, 
particularly the Akhteristan , (perhaps a treatise, as 

its title might announce, on the Sabian worship of stars,) 

* 

proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of Shirdz 
and Isfahdn( n ). 


(") " Praeterea, multa irregularis aliquando facta fufere & quibusdam Persarum 
“ Regibus, qui ex plenit udine potestatis, pro libitu sa-pe fecerunt et fieri jusserunt ea 
“ que non erant sancta ; quibus orthodox! saccrdotes non potuerunt resistere cave 
“ impedire.” (Hist. Eelig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I. p. 27. ed. 1700). 

(") Sir William Jones first introduced the DabutSn (^Lii)) to notice, in his 
“ Discourse on the Persians ; February 1780; (Asiatick Researches, Vol. II). The 
fortunate discovery of that work has cast, says he, “a gleam of light on the primeval 
“ history of lr&%, and of the human race, of which I had long despaired, and which 
“ could hardly have* dawned from any other quarter.” This induced Mr. Gladwin, 
a few months after, to publish and translate in his “New Asiatick Miscellany" (Calcutta, 
1780.) that section of ihe“D«(i*ton, or School of Manners," which describes the Reti- 
gious tenets and ceremonies of the ancient Iranians. The whole work has since been 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a few rare works besides the Dabistdn above mentioned, 
seem to indicate, among the ancient Iranians , something 
like Sabtism; once so prevalent in Asia ; and even to 
imply the adoration of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the martuscripts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no European antiquary appears to 
have noticed. But it will be found that they do not 
impeach the general orthodoxy of Persian Magism; and 
on any subject connected with religion, the authority 
of Muselm&n writers must be strongly suspected; for, 
except two or three, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt their sincerity as disciples 
of Mohammed; they affect a contemptuous indifference, 
“as if wilfully ignorant, concerning all njodes of faith 
besides their own. Thus they frequently confound 
the respect paid to images, with the rites introduced by 
Zardehesh.I', or Zeratusht; although they might have 
learned from Firdausi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
forms of worship were absolutely incompatible ; that 
whatever images (if any) existed in Persia at the time 


printed at Calcutta in the original Persian. Through the kindness of Lord Teignmoutfi, 
I was once gratified in perusing a manuscript copy of the Dabut&n which he had lent, 
several years before, to Sir William Jones, and which was, in many peaces marked by 
the pen of that great orientalist. It appears that in composing his Dabistan , Mohs an 
consulted theDesatir ( jjuLsj) a tery rare work, of which, according to advertise- 
ments lately circulated, (,1817), an English translation has been made at Bombay 
through the medi um of Fibuz, that ingenious Psrd already mentioned in p. 08*. 
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when Zakdehesht promulgated his doctrines, reform- 
ing the old system of Pyrolatry, were immediately de- 
stroyed; and even that active efforts were made by his 
zealous followers, to abolish the idols of Hindustdn, and 

of other bordering countries( 18 ). 

• 

It is not necessary in this place to offer any remarks 
on the various philosophers who at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, which, as our ingenious Stanley 
observed, “ seems to Have been been attributed to such 
persons as were eminently learncd”( 19 ). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assyrian; one a Bactrian; another 
a Pamphylian ; Armenian ; Proconnesian ; and one a 
Persian, or Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 


( ,f ) This most particularly appears from the story of Isfendyar, son of Gusht- 
ASP, (or Hystaspes ) t as related by Firdausi, in his Shahnamah. That warlike prince 
boasts of his early exertions in supporting Zardehesht’s religion, and in extirpating 
the race of image-worshippers: — * 

He declares that a Brahman no longer remained in the idol-temples. 

doUi jO 

This line might afford subject for some discussion did we not know from preceding 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised to renounce Idolatry in consequence 
of Ispbnsy Alt’s solicitation, aided by the menacing aspect of a powerful army. And 
the primary sense attributed to Brahman by the Persian Lexicographer 

whose work, (the MS. Berhan kattea) has been so often quoted; is butperut, 
VW-TLti ut^) or “image-worshipper," in a general signification. 

* 

H *’ History of the Chaldaick Philosophy."— Part. XVI. Ch. 1. 
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should be regarded as the first; but feyr can dispute pri- 
ority with him wlio flourished six thousand years before 

Plato, according to Eudoxus(®°). The prophet, however, 

* 

or legislator, whose name we find written in Persian books, 

Zardehusht, or Zaratusht, is * manifestly that Zoroas- 

♦ 

ter, whom the Greek historian Agathias calls Zoroados , or 
Zarades, and justly assigns to the. age of king Ilystaspes, 
preceding Christ by about five hundred yearsf* 1 ). 

Persian Idolatry (I can scarcely' prevail on myself to 
combine those words) shall be the subject of some 
remarks in another work. Perhaps Idolatry does not 
accurately express my meaning, which is restricted to the 
adoration of images, statues, or painted and sculptured 
forms of any sort; for I must here allow the respect 
paid to Fire by the Parsis; and am aware that our 
venerable Stillingfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “chief point of Idolatry”(*®) ; 


(*°) Thus quoted by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. xxx. c. 1). “ Sed unus hie fuerit, an 
u postea et alius, non satis constat ; Eudoxus qui inter sapientise sectas clarissimam 
“ utilissimamque earn intelligi voluit, Zoroas trem linne sex millibus annorum ante Pla- 
41 tonis mortem fuisse prodidit” • 

(“) Zwpo&trrpo* — vvTos&ioZup6abosrjTOiZapa&r)t* Agath.Lib.I.p. 58. Lug, Bat. 1694. 

• 

(") Stillingfleet, speaking of the Chaldseans and Persians, in his “Origiues Sacrse,” 

(second edition, 4to. 1063* p. 44). says u their agreement in the chief point of Idolatry, 

"the worship of the sun, and consequently the TcvpaSua or Symbol of the Sun," See, 

• 

Q 
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although a very ingenious and learned mythologist does 
not concur in this opinionl* 3 ). 

Whatever foreign heresies may hayc subsequently infected 
the Persians; it is allowed by Vossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry, that in early ages. 
Fire was to them but as a Symbol of God( m ) ; and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the Parsis and 
Gabrs, or rather as they denominate themselves, Behdin, 
and Mazdiemdn. The ’first name, Behdin , compounded of 
bell “ good, excellent," and din “ religion”(* 5 ), signifies one who 
professps the true faith, or dln-i-beh ; that worship established 
in Persia by Zaudehosht or Zeuatusht, after the reforma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the primitive 
magism( 26 ). That beh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


( M ) “That the Persians of most early time were no Idolaters, but worshipped 1 
“ One God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Frre, is acknowledged by all 
“ their historians,” &c. (Blackwell's “ Letters concerning Mythology." Let, xix. p. 371)* 

(’*) “ Ac prirab quidem Ignem coluere ut Dei symbolum”. (Voss. deldol.Lib.jU. c 05), 

(*) Behdin, “ Among themselves,” says Pietro della Valle, “ they are not 

“ styled Gaurs, which word properly signifies “ Infidels, or Heathens but they 
“call each other in the Persian language Behdin, implying “of the good faith.” 
“ Essi fra di loro non si ckiamunoGtattW, la qtial parola propriamentc vuol dire infedeli o 
“ Ethnic i ; nva si chiamano in lingua Persian* Behdin , che signifies “ Di buoim fede.” 
(Viaggir Persia, lettera 3. de’ 18. di Decemb. 1017 ) The ceremonies of initiation 
necessary to a Behdin are described in Anquetil’s Zendavesta.” (Tome II. p.553. 554). 

(*) In modern Persian, the name of that celebrated prophet or legislator, whom 
we generally rtyle Zoroaster, is variously written Z arvtusht, Zaradusht, Zarad- 
iiusHT, Zartusht, &c« as we ‘find from the BerUn Kattea , and other MSS. and 
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consecrated to the religion and disciples of Zardehusht, 
might be proved by a multiplicity of quotations ; I shall 
here extract the first passage in which it occurs, from 
the Shah-namah of Firdausi, who was intimately acquainted 
with the antiquities of his country, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and early in* the eleventh century), when 
Persia abounded with Behdins, whose religious opinions 
he not only well understood, but, as was suspected (and 
it seems to me with reason) secretly entertained. 

The passage to which I have alluded, is from that 
part of Firdausi’s poem wherein he describes the first 


as Dr. Hyde has explained in his u Hist. Relig. Vel. Pers. cap. 24, p. 309, (Ox. 1700), 
whereat is given also in Zend characters, Zaratushtrish, <fcc. which, however, he seems 
to have mistaken for Pahlavi ; “ in nuperis Apograph is in lingua Pehtavi scriptis,” &c. 
M. Anquetil has shown (Zendav. Tome I. p. 77. Plate V) how his Zend copy of 
the Vendidad Sadi, exhibits Zerithoschtr , which, in mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript), appears under the same form. But another volume entitled 11 Kitab 
“ Shaiest u nah Shaicst,” ( uUmj U l-j US'), or the “ Book of Right and 

“ Wrong,” which I procured from a Behdin, (or Gabr ), at Shirdz , containing passages 
of ancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work; represents Zarathusht, 
thus fancifully written in Zend characters, 

tsdZz&s 

the penman having contrived, by^an extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH. In an original Arabick fragment of Tabri’s chronicle 
(preserved amon£ the Cottonian MSS. British Mus. Vitell. A. IV). we find both 
Zaradvst and Zardus*? ; but the oldest Persian transla- 
tions of that work, represent the name as Zardusiit, while Firdausi, 

in every copy of his Shahnamah that I have seen, writes it Zakdehusht(u^^JjJ) ; 
and many Iranians of my acquaintance pronounced it Z bratusht, or Zaratusht. 
These circumstances are here {remarked, since under some of the names above- 
mentioned, Zoroaster will often appear in the course of my researches. 
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interview between Zardeiiusiit and Gushtasp, in imitation 
of whose name the Greeks wrote Hystaspes. Having 
announced his divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
by some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, Gusiitasp immediately complies. 

• 

“Learn,” said Zardehusiit, “the rites and doctrines 
“of the religion of excellence. For without religion there 
“ cannot be any worth in a king. When the mighty (or 
“ excellent) monarch heard him speak of the excellent religion, 
“ he accepted from him the excellent rites and doctrines^ 7 ).”' 

1 1 have here shown by Italick letters, how beh and its 
derivative belli ocur in the original passage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of Jemsiiid’s 
palace or throve, at Perscpolis, represents beh thus 


f 7 ) This passage is comprised in two beits, or couplets: — 

In three copies of the Shahnampk out of five manuscripts now before me, the epithet 
beh follows fhah in the third line ; but the copies yhich have meh, (great or mighty), 
are the eldest, and seem the most correct. This word <U when accented with 
the vowel accent kesra, which gives it the sound of meh or mik, is equivalent in 
signification to buzurg , great, powerful, & c. as we learn from the MS. dic- 

tionary berhan Kaltea. It seems iu this sense to form part of (oblf*) the name 
of a personage described after some Persian accounts, as u the first monarch oilrfa, 
f ‘ and of the whole earth," by Sir William Jones, who writes it, however, M*h*bn&> 
it being in his opinion, a word apparently SunwHt” (Discourse on the Persians, 
Asiat. Res, Yol. II. p. 5U. oct). 
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1 O 

in Pahlavi characters^) ; and on various medals now before 1 

* 

me of the Sassanian kings, (those who governed Persia from * 

the year 229 to ()32), we find beh, forming part of their 

Pahlavi legends, thus expressed *JJ and ui ; and preceding 

the royal name. I ventured once to trace this epithet 

still farther back ; and some silver coins obtained during 

my residence at Isfah&n and Tehran, have confirmed me 

» 

in the opinion that it was adopted by monarchs of the 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty( M ). 

The second appellation, assumed chiefly in their books, 
by the Indian and Persian disciples of Zakdeiiusht, is 
Mazddiemdn , above mentioned, signifying “ those who 


( 9S ) This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi , of eleven 
lines, seem to have escaped the notice of former travcflets The copies which I look 
have not yet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport ; but that they are of the 
Sassanian times cannot be doubted, since Shapuhr, Aihioriwizih, ami Varharan, 
(kings whom our historians call Sapor, Hormisdas , and rararanes), are indisputably 
mentioned in those passages which I have already deciphered. A further account 
and engravings of the two inscriptions, will be found in another part of this work. . 

(*) That celebrated orientalist M. de Sacy, already quoted in this work, (p 62), 
was the first who deciphered any inscription in the Sassanian Pahlavi ; (See his “Me~ 
“ moires sur diverses Antiques de la Perse,” 4to. Paris, 1793); and the alphabet, 
which he so ingeniously ascertained, enabled me to explain some legends that had not 
fallen under his inspeetion. (See “ Observations on medals and gems, bearing iusrr.p. 
tions in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character.” 4to, Loud. 1801). In this work I 
ascribed to one of the Arsacidau monarchs, a bronze coin publ^hcd by Pellerin ; (in « 
the third supplement to his “Receuil des Medailles," pbte L fig. 13). on which the 
epithet beh appears before the name; and others of the same class, but sdver) in my. 
own collection, exhibit, like Sassanian medals, a fire a!ta» f-n the reverse. One of tliCi 
engravings subjoined, will shew their devices and inscriptions. 
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“ invoke Ormazd, or Ormuzd.” Although some passages 
of the Zcndavesta, in M. Anquetil’s translation, seem to 
describe Ormuzd as a subordinate power ; yet other parts 
of the same work unequivocally designate the Almighty 
by this name; for Ormuzd is declared to be the first 
of celestial spirits; the author of all good; the intelli- 
gence that never sleepcth ; the sovereign judge ; the 

j 

being who made all things^). He was the Ormasdes, or 
Oromazes of Greek writers, and, according to Plutarch, 
was esteemed by Zoroaster, and many others, as God ; 
the principle of good ; the Deity who created Gods ; and 
ornamented Heaven with stars( 31 ). 


(") *Zendavesta, Tome I. Part II. p. 100, 403, 410. Tome II. p. 26, and many 
other places which the copious “ Table des matieres" will sufficiently indicate. Dr. 
Hyde had before remarked that the Persians sometimes bestowed one of their many 
names for God, ( Ye tad), on those angels, through whom the divine commands 
were executed. “ Quia Dcus, aliquid loquens ant faciens, id facit per angelos qui 
" Dei vice fungentes ipsius vocabulo honorantur; ut et ssepe, (si non semper) lit in 
"Vet. Test, ubi angelus baud semel vocatur Deus, et cjus loco honoratur, ut tarn 
" alibi quam in casu Manoar qui dicit se vidisse angelum et tamen metuit sc moriturum 
"quia viderat Deum.” See “Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. ix. p. 180. (edit. 1700) 
See also cap. ii. p. «4. and cap. xv, p. 105). The learned author notices, (in cap.’ 
xx. p. 2G0,) that Ormuzd, or IIormuzd, and Hormuz, uys one 0 f 
the names given to God, is used likewise to express the first day of the mouth, and the 
Angel who presides over the occurrences of it by God’s command. He might have 
added Hurmuzd (w^r) and Hormuz (j^) as I find the name written in books 
of the modern Partis or Gabri. 


(") Opo/i^qs of it t6v /tty apiifioya Stiv *aW<v— ca< o -fitv trolngt—mi 

r;„7"T a rr , T ,w -~ De ,sid ’ ct osir - vwe <>,*«, to«. h. p . «». 

v i ai md ‘ ^ nCOf ‘ 1020) ‘ A8#thias writ «» thc mme Oppi«r8,« and OpuJuarnt. 
1 t listor. Lib., II, p.M. 69. (Edit, Bon. Vulcan; Lugd, Bat. 1684). 
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Mazdiem appears, as expressing “ a worshipper of 
“Ormuzd," in many Pahlavi inscriptions^), and on examin- 
ing my copy of the Vendidad Sadi, (a Z end manuscript 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique cases, and 
the plural are formed by adding certain letters to Mazdeiem ( 3S ) ; 
although the nominative singular is Mazde'iesnu , winch An- 
quetil, in his translation of that woj:k, writes Mazdeiesnan (?*).. 


( M ) M. de Sacy has delineated various Pahlavi forms of the word Mazdiem , as 
found on monuments in Persia, and traced by different travellers ; also on medals of 
Sassanian kings, preserved in the royal cabinet at Paris. (See his 44 Mem. sur div.. 
Antiq.” «fcc. pi. 1. VII. VIII. IX.) The inscription which I copied at Persepolis, (See 
uote 28.) exhibits Mazdiem thus in Pahlavi characters, ) tPj 

(*) Divested of the occasional terminations w, sh Sc c. Mazdeiem is thus written 

Ut °j± in the Kitah Shaiest mentioned above (note 20) ; but 

the Zend characters of this manuscript do not equal either in size, beauty or 
distinctness those of Anquetil’s engraved specimen, nor of my Vendidad Sadia 


( M ) Zendavesta, Tome 1. 2. part. p. 123. 44 Jc suis Mazdeiesnan,” Ac. ’ 4 LeMazdei* 
e snau (disciple) de Zoroastre,” &c. p. 177. and other passages. Vet explaining the 
original Z end in corresponding letters of our alphabet, lie writes Mazdtiesno. (See p. 
77.) according to the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 
syllable as If spelt noo or tiu. ( au Kirroan Ou. u See the plate of 4 * Lettres Perses 

<l anciennes et modernes Zendav. Tome II. p. 424.) I have found Mazdiesnfin thus 
written J in modern Persian characters at the end of many books transcribed 

by PartU at Surat and Bombay ; wherein it is requested that all who read, should pray 
for the writer. A copy of the Ardai-vtraf-namah (<uli closes with 

lhe»penman’s recommendation of his wo* k, which he styles *• a very good and desirable 
44 treatise on the institutes of the excellent religion of Masdicm&ka (or worshippers of 
“ORMUZD)and on that winch is right and wrong, according to the faith of Zartusht, 
*• (descended from) IsfBNTRMAN.” 
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Such are, the two denominations chiefly -affected by 
the modern Gahrs and Parsis, disciples of the din-i-beh 
or “excellent faith," as Firdausi emphatically and peculi- 
arly designates the worship introduced "by Zardehusht; 
'whose first appearance is noticed in the Shah-natnah about 
the muftlle, or after a series of sixty thousand lines, 
during which the poet (Joes not once apply that flatter- 
ing title to the national religion of Persia. Yet those 
pious kings and heroes,, whom he celebrates as flourish- 
ing there before the promulgation of Zaudeuusht’s doc- 
trincs, are styled pdk-din or “ pure in faith,” and Khvda-perest , 
Ayzcd or Ized-perest , and Yezddn-perest ; all three denomina- 
tions signifying “ worshippers of God the same Supreme 
Bcifig; “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 

Thus Minijchkhr, a mighty king, whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
dehusht’s mission by more than two hundred years, (and 
before the commencement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instructs his son Nauder ; 
“ thou must never be of any other than the p/dc-dtn sect, 
“or “pure in faith(*),” and “ watch that thou turn not 
“aside from the religion of God’^ 36 ). 
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Subsequent to these lines by, at least, twenty thousand dis- 

tichs, another part of Firdausi’s work repAsents Gush- 

TASP ascending the Persian throne, while he wa6 yct&pdkdm^) 

according to the old Magian^rites, or before the coming of 

Zardehusiit; and expressing his piety towards God, whom 

he mentions under three naihes as perfectly synonymous. 

“I am,” exclaims he, “a sovereign, the worshipper 

“of Yezdan; on me the holy Ayzed hath bestowed 

“ this imperial crown ; he gave it to me, that I may drive 

“ away the wolf far from the flock of sheep. When the 

“ ceremonies necessary on the assumption of royalty shall have 

“ been duly performed, I’ll bring over all the wicked to the 

“ religion of (Khoda) God. And he accordingly dispensed 

“justice in such a manner that from its influence the A^olf 

“ and the sheep drank together at the same stream f* 8 ). 

* 

And that the unity of God was from the earliest time 
an established point of belief among those who professed 


(”) It does not appear that the term p&k-din was wholly disused after Zoroaster’s . 
reformation of the ancient Magism. It is, on two or three occasions, applied by 
Firdausi in a literal sense, to persons who professed the new religion, which probably 
caused but some slight alterations }n the external forms of worshipping God under 
the long-established Symbol of Fire, 


LmS\j JjA \j* 


JflA (i ) 

LmSjji ]/U 


R 
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the “pure faith," or “religion of tlie ancient heroes,” 
(always put ^opposition with polytheism' and idolatry,) 
wc learn from various passages of Firdausi's work( w ). 


Yet from the time of Hu shako, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 
by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire ; all those illustrious 
personages so “pure in faith,” arc, whilst worshipping 
one Supreme God, represented as contemplating a sacred 


(*) In this the Supreme Being is frequently addressed as Dad-gar yek Khudai , 
c— & and Dad dch yelc Khudai both expressions signify- 

ing “thou just and only God 1” Firdausi, in the history of king Nushirvan, re- 
presenting two persons of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 

e/A J j 3 ‘A i/i 

4t one an idolater; the other a ptik din. My authority for the PahlaviKish, %t Religion 
of heroes/’ is a line found in many copies of the Shahnamah , but not in alb Three, 
however, of the live now on my table, thus present it in the letter which Arjasp wrote 
whilst indignant on hearing that Gushtasp had become a convert to the. new form 
of worship. 11 Thou hast corrupted or abolished the heroick faith, the religion of 
ancient warriors.” 

b cA^ s&V, J 

Arj asp's letter in thirty nine couplets, extracted from the Shahnamah , has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta, with an English translation, by the ingenious Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
(New Asiatick Miscellany, 1769, p . 60), and it gives this passage ; but i find in many 
parts a considerable difference existing between the printed epistle and my manuscript 
copies, one of which exceeds it in length by sixteen lines, containing some allu- 
sions to the ancient sovereigns, jEtosHin and ZoHAK.and their lgpses from the true 
faith. Indeed the manuscripts differ oue from another not only in this but in every 
part of the Skahnamah , and exhibit such a variety of readings, as would weary the 
most patient and persev ering drudge who should undertake to collate several copies 
of a work, comprising more than one hundred and twenty thousand lines* 
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flame, the symbol of divine ligh^ 40 ). This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by Firdausi in many passages of his 
great worjc: but particularly those memorable lines which 
some readers may be gratified on seeing printed (for the 
first time, I believe) in Persian characters( 41 ). To offer my 
own translation of them would be presumptuous, since 
Sir William Jones has already thus quoted them in 


O So well has Dean Prideaux expressed the Magian opinions on this subject, that I 
•halt not apologize for citing his words. Having observed that “ they, abominating alt 
“ images, worshipped God only by Fire he mentions their belief that ** Light was 
“ the truest Symbol of the Good God ; and therefore they always worshipped him 
M before Fire, as being the cause of Light, and especially before tbe sun, as being in 
" their opinion the perfectest Fire, and causing the perfectest Light. And for this 
•* reason in all their temples they had Fire continually burning on altars, erected in 
<< them for that purpose ; and before these sacred fires they offered up all their pu^lick 
“ devotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
u in their own houses. Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as being in their 
“ opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
“ being what they thought the truest representative of the Evil God, whom they ever 
“ had in the utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.*' (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament.) Part. I. book a Vol. I. p. 253. (Eleventh edit. 1749). This and 
other passages of Prideaux’s work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from the dogmatical Warhurton, (Div. Legat. Book IV. Sect. I), who, admitting an early 
Bactrian Zoroaster, regards the story of one contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, as 
a Persian tale, which he threatens to examine on some future occasion. But how- 
ever learned and ingenious, he did not possess over Dean Prideaux any advantage 
respecting Oriental literature ; and exposes himself to animadversion, in more places 
than that wherein be interprets allegorically, the Descent of JEneas: a celebrated 
portion of his work, which Gibbon has refuted in a masterly piece of criticism.— See 
“ Observations on the Sixth Book of the £neid”, 

% . 

<3j> *—>\ j> M4J J \j .jjgui <Sj> X'jkJ 

j\ fli j\j> A&V /I 
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English. “ Think npt that they (Cai-Khusrau or Cyrus, 
and his maternal grandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altar) were adorers of fire; 
“for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
“lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“ themselves a whole week before God; and if thy un-- 
* ; derstanding be ever so li,ttlc exerted, thou must acknowledge 
“ thy dependence on the Being supremely pure( 4 *)/' 

That this was an act of true devotion and properly 
directed, the historian Tabiii, although Mohammedan, 
allows . in a passage, which likewise indicates the place 
where it was performed. Cai-Khusiiau, says he, having 
unsuccessfully pursued Afkasiab, the murderer of his 
father, through many regions, at length “ returned to Iran , 

“ and there firmly established the imperial authority ; then 
“ turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
“ Aderbaijan for the purpose of praying to almighty Godf 13 ).” 

We learn from Firdausi that this transaction occur- 
red in the fire-temple called Azer-Gushaspt?% which, according (**) 


(**) Sir William Jones’s Discourse on the Persians. — Asiat. Researches. Vol. II. 
olyi ill) [i j A*! } l c jli ( 4S ) 

* ' J * 2 s£>V tAW jt 

O tS jj! To this sanctuary, after a lapse of ten centuries, another Persian 
prince named Khusr au, (and suraamedPaaviz) fled for refuge from his father ’s anger. 
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to lines immediately following his verses above quoted, was 
situate in Azer-abadegdn, or Media; and, as the best 
manuscript dictionaries inform us, at Tabriz^). 

It appears also from one of these works, that a fire-temple 
named Azer Berzin was founded by Cai-Khusrau in Pars , 
or Pars (the province of Persia proper^) ; and Moiisan 


^Jkil *». Aj j d & X d j J 

•tand Pa ftvi z had arrived in Azerbaijan, and entered the Azcrgehsheb, and there 
“employed himself in devotion.” MS. Tarikh Tabri. (Hist, of king Hormuz). So 
the name appears in the oldest of ray copies: but two have Azergushasb , 

with b after the Arabick manner. But the Farhang Jchangiri assigns the name 
of Azer Gtuhaap also to a Fire-Temple, erected at halkh by GushtasP*, wherein he 
concealed his treasures : ami, it is added, that the Temple was demolished and the 
treasures carried away by Sekander, (or Alexander). This circumstance, as 
related by Nizami, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, I shall have 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon- 
ian conqueror. 

(**) The royal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadegdn , — 

Such are the words 4 of Firdausi. We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled 
Berhan Kattea that “ Azerabadgan signifies the city of Tabriz , and likewise, the 
“fire-temple of Tabriz, for as this City abounded with Fire-temples it has been thence 
“named Azerabadgan” 

saC&o! jifP J ^ U£-***» j jijXi 

L? *% au \ Sd Lut j UaJ 

See also the Farhang Jehangiri (in Azerji\) which adds that Azerabadeg&n, accord- 
ing to the Arabian mode of writing becomes Azerbaijan ; ^ I j 

The words Azer (jo\) 9 and Atish (ujtfJ) appear to be synonymous, and signify 
Fire . — See Berhan Kattea in* Azer . 


0*) See the MS, Farhang BerhSn Kattea in Azer BcrAn. 
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Fan i ascribes to that mighty sovereign, a fire-temple at 
Ardebit; and to his predecessor Feridun, one at T6s{ 47 ). 
Another writer, Shahbistani, enumerates various fire- 
temples in Sejestdn , in Fars , between Fars and Isfahan , 
in KfaiM, and different places : “these houses,” says he 
“were prior to Zeradusht*^ 48 ) 

.1 

Of all ante-Zoroastrian fire-temples, the principal seems 
to have been that constructed at Balkh, and from its beauty 
entitled Nau-bchdr , or “lovely as the dawn of spring”( 49 ). With 

( 4T ) See the “ Dabistan /' or “ School of Manners/' in the New Asiatick Miscellany, 
p. 135. (Calcutta, 1730). 

(**) tjJbj See the whole Arabick passage quoted 

from SHAHHlSTANi’a work, in Hyde's Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 153. cap, vii) 
Oxon. 1700). I find that the most common Persian names for a Five-temple are 
Atishgah, M or “place of the Fire/* Alish-Khaneh and Atish + 

Kadah or Fire house. This the Arabians express by Bdt» Ndr jli 

equivalent iu signification ; and on account of its Temple they car* t^o^rfv, style 
Jerusalem, Beit al mekedes “the Holy House." The Hebrews 

themselves most frequently use the same word ( Beit ) in describing “the house which 
King Solomon built for the Lord." ^1. Kings, c. VI. v. 2.) 

mrr6 note.iten nu -wt* /varr 

and which comprehended the //oi'Ai /Vd'H (vuos trmpium,) mentioned in verse 17; 
for however sometimes confounded with Beit the whole house, — (oocos, 
domus) this Haikeh was but a part of Solomon s Tquiple; yet classed among Persian 
words in the MS. Berhan Kattea, wc find that Haiktl , signifies an Idol-temple; also 
any spacious and lofty edifice. 

• iV&t gOf; j fjk* 4 ^ j* j JjjJ \j 

( 4i ) So we are authorised to translate NaubeMr t as compounded most obviously* 
of Nau (y) “ new/' and BehAr (jl^) the “spring season." Dr. Hyde, accordingly, in 
some remarks on the Far hang Jehangiri, mentions this Temple, “ quod propter 
“ vernantem ornatum vocabatur L^Hy) Nau-baMr ; i. e. Novum vtr” (Hist. ltd. 
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what veneration it was regarded, at least during the life of 
him who succeeded the illustrious Cyrus, appears in some 
lines which I shall here extract from the Shahndmeh . — “When 
“Lohrasp had resigned the imperial dignity to his son 
“Cushtasp, he descended from the throne; and having 
“ bound up his garments, soeluded himself at Balkh, in the 
“ Nau-behdr , which was respected by the fire-worshippers of 
'‘that time, as Mecca is now by the Arabians. Into this 
“ house (or temple) entered the venerable man, a yezdtm- 


Vet. Pcrs. cap. xxiii. p. 303 — See also, cap. iii. p. 104. ed. 1700.) Yet from 
passages in that Farhang, or dictionary, and in the Derhan hatted , it seems to me 
doubtful whether Nau-bchar was a title peculiarly bestowed on any edifice, and I 
shall take another opportunity of showing from many excellent manuscripts, that 
like the simple word Bah&r, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire ; 

Atesk-Kadch,) or of idols, But-khdneh, ) by which may 

understand images; and that it was used in a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as the Naubehar-imah (*U or temple of the Moon, Naubvhar i-Tir 

(j£>) the temple of Mercury; Nau behar i-Nahid (jJJfcli) the temple of Venus; 
and so of the cither planets. 1 think it probable that Bihar , Behar or Vthar , 
with a meaning the same or almost equivalent, is as old as the first of those 
structures that it designates. Reland, in his “ Disscrtatio dc Linguis Insularum 
“ Orientaiium”(Piss. Misc. part. iii. p. lxxxv. Trgj. ad Rhen. 1708) explains the Cey- 
lonese word Vthar , as, “ Templutn Dti primarii Buddoe” on the authority of old 
European travellers. From more recent we learn that in Ceylon it is used (Vihare 
or Vihari ) not only to express a temple, but also a college or habitation of priests. 
See among other writers Mahony and Joinville. As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 39 and 422, (oct. 
ed.) An ingenious Orientalist, Mr. Chambers, (As. Res. Vol. I. p. 103), informs us, 
that “the word Vihdr, or as the natives of Bengal would write it, BihAr , is Shanscrit” 
and that according to the historian Ferishtah, a certain province of India was 
denominated Beh&r, as having formerly abounded with Bromine , who rendered it 
,4rae great literary, (and we may perhaps gfid religious) seminaiy. 
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“ perest, or one who adored God'V 0 ). And here, adds Fir- 
dausi, “he employed thirty years before the Lord, in 
“ performing religious duties^ 1 )." 


The hpuse (khaneh) mentioned in this passage, reminds 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ccclesiasr 
deal historian, who relates that the Persian monarch was 
accustomed to adore fire constantly burning in a par* 
titular house( M ). And another Greek writer, Agathias, 
having noticed the nia'gian s veneration of fire, describes 
those sacred houses , in which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 


r 1 ' j! 




‘.i ^ ala \j ( | 

jW J A 

\j 4jl>- 


la the fourth line some copies of the Shahnamah have Yezddn perestdn (worshippers 
of God,) for Atesh-pei'Cftan , Fire-worshippers; and in the seventh line they substi- 
tute Atesh-perest for Yezdan-perest, \ have adopted the text of my oldest and best 
Manuscripts, The first six liues are quoted in the Farhang Jthangiri , and tlioje 
verses of Firdausi prove, according to this excellent Dictionary, (in Naubehar jLj j) 
that a Fire-temple is signified ; j d 

for Naubchar is said to have been also the name yf an Idol-temple. " ‘ ^ 


* 

(“*) E<«$« h O fiainXcvs «» otku n vl to So i/vuit Kaiiptvov Jlvp wponrntr* Socx. 
Hist. Lccles. Lib. vii. c. 8. 
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aiiy publick thoroughfare; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 
preted his expression^ 3 ). 

To reconcile this with the account given by Strabo, we 
may suppose the altar erected under a building of inconsider- 
able dimensions, (and, if not wholly roofed, yet capable of 
sheltering the fire which at all times glowed within its walls) 
in the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted ground was separated from the profane. I have below 
quoted this geographer’s words, infortning us, that the Persian 
Vyrathcion was a vast fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
centre of which stood the altar, and that the Magian priests 
accumulated on this much ashes, and preserved fire unextin- 
, guished( w ). Zonaras having noticed the irruption of IIeiia- 
clius, who penetrated far into Persia; informs us that he 
destroyed various cities and sacred enclosures, in which fire 
was worshipped by the inhabitants^ 5 ). 


( M ) To he TTvp avrots rlpiov re civ at hotti Kai ayiiararov, uni roivvv cv oikIokois naiy 
itpoi s re hij$ev cat airoKeKpvpevois atrftetrrov ot payoi ^vXctrrovot. Agiitli. Ilist. Lib. If. 
]>• 69. (Lugcl. Bat. 1594). 

( M ) f>rtSe cat Tlvpa Seta otjcoi rifts a£toXoyot. cv he rovrois petrols ftwpos, tv u iraXXq 
re ffirobos, Kaiirvp utrfiterrov <j>vXarrovtriv ot payoi, (Strab. lib. xv. p. 64U. Basil, 157 !)• 

( M ) ’IipacXetos he cat eis rov evhoripv Ueptrlha eieeftaXe cat ras re iroXets Ku^rjpu cat 
fa Tipevti rov irvpos avrw eneivf ru npwpemjrap avrots crvvi up$eipe. 

(Zonar. Anual, To®, is)# 
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Besides the terms employed in these passages to express 
fire-temples, the Greek writers have used others( 56 ) ; but it 
will be sufficient to observe here, that those which imply a 
spacious and enclosed piece of consecrated ground, seem 
peculiarly applicable ; the propriety of such a description 
being confirmed by various Oriental manuscripts ; and there 
is reason to believe, that even groves and gardens were 
sometimes comprehended within the sacred space. 

That fire-temples were multiplied to a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes effected by Zar- 
df.husht in the. national form of worship, appears from 
various authorities. The new edifices dedicated to religion (at 
least the principal) were sumptuously decorated and richly * 
endowed, not only by Gusiitasp and succeeding monarclis, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought it not sufficient to raise a single altar on which the 


( M ) Tlupctor, N«os, &c. Concerning tlic word Xi/koj, which occurs in Strabo's account 
of the Persian temples, a learned critick in Greek literature and antiquities, Mons. 
OaU, has declared his opinion that it sometimes appears to be "synonyme d' Micron 
u C"pw) enceinte same. D ou jo conclurois, contre plusicurs savans, qne ^kos nc 
“sigmhe pas toujours exclusivcment, sanctuairc d'un temple"; and after "further 
remarks, he adds “aitisi arjKot: je erois, signifiera en general, niur de separation; 
u balustrade, ct lc lieu lui-ineme ou I on exposoit les objets du culle". — (Recherche* 
Ilistoriques, &c. Tern. I. p. 197. Paris, 1811). See also in this work some observa- 
tions oif the word rtpevos often synonymous with hieron ; but Gail is not willing to 
suppose that it signified “a sacred grove," notwithstanding very high authority: for 
Larcher (in his translation of Herodotus, Tome IV. p. 387) says, “Le temenos est 
u proprement vne piece de terre comacret a un Di(u. Quelquefois ce terme se prend 
f * daus un sens plus etendu pour un temple ; et quelquefois il signifie un bou $acrt.” 
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sacred flame might blaze in honour of God. Prince Isfen- 

diar who long pursued, then combated, and at length slew 

Arj asp, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith, had 

previously made a solemn vow, that, if victorious, he would 

erect throughout the world, an hundred new fire-temples( s7 ). 

• 

Thus, many centuries after, Ardesiiir (the Artaxarcs 
or Artaxerxes of Greek and Latin historians; a warlike 
chief who claimed descen t from Prince Isfendiar; and, about 
the year 229 of our era, founded the Sassanidan or Snssa- 
nian dynasty); made a vow to God, “that in every 
“ place where he should prove victorious over his enemies, 
“ he would build a City and Fire-temple, for the honour 
“and exaltation of his religion. ”( 58 ) This anecdote is»pre- 

(“’) His words, according to Firdausi’s Shah-namah, were y Xa 

and, as if taught by the beneficent spirit of Zardkiiusht’s doctrines, that useful 
works would please him who bestows victory, he furl her vows to construct in the desert 
a hundred places of repose for wearied travellers ; to sink a hundred thousand well» 
that might yield them water; and about each well to plant numerous trees under 
which they might find a shade : 

tbj Jue | jC* 

The importance of such works will be duly estimated by those who, in an eastern 
desert, have panted with heat and thirst. T shall not stop to notice some various 
readings in the last-quoted Persian line, which isliere printed front my two bj»sf copies 
of the Shah-namah . Respecting the word dar , as used in this passage, see page 43. 

j J jy*** J Jt ) c-afp* ( A8 ) 

.JjU ‘b*- ud J W-V" •<* i&J 
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scn’cd by Ebn IIaukal; not in that defective manuscript, 
of which several years ago I published an English transla- 
tion: but in a very ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been lately added to my collection; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the Stir al bcltldn : 
a title inscribed on it, though not, perhaps, with propriety f 9 ). 


If Akoksiiih, as there is reason to believe, conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his vow; the number of Fire-temples must 
have been considerably augmented throughout all Persia 
early in the third century: for he not only conquered and 
slew Arpavan (Artabanus) last Monarch of the Arsacidan 
or Parthian family; but after various battles, extirpated 
a multitude of petty princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and independence, in every great 
city and district of the empire^ 60 ). 


O See the Stir al belddn more particularly described in the account of Eastern 
Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume. 

(®°) Of the Persian records few parts are more obscure and perplexed than 
those relating; to a numerous race of Monarclis who reigned from the time 
of Alexander until An desuir ascended the throne, a period of more lhah five 
hundred and fitly *y ears. By Tab in, ami the succeeding' writers, Fazlallah 
Cazvini, Bknaketi, Mirkhond, his son Khondemjr, and many others, they 
are styled IMoluk al tuwaytj ’, “Kings of the Tribes or Nations." 

Designing* to illustrate tlieii history, 1 once collected many anecdotes from Manu- 
script* which few Europeans have had an opportunity of consulting; but an Antiquary, 
especially if an Orientalist, too of ten indulges in planning literary works so various 
and extensive, that to th execution of them human life would not be adequate, even 
though prolonged beyond its usual limits. 
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But the annals of Ardesiiir’s descendants, the Sassanians, 
most frequently notice those consecrated buildings which 
served as places of refuge to the persecuted; thus Azer 
Gushasp, wherein Kh srau Parviz concealed himself as 
before mentioned (p. 124). They were also tranquil retreats 
for the devout in old age, as might be proved from several 
manuscripts ; one anecdote must here suffice, related by 
Tabri in his history of that king who began to reign about the 
year 3 j 1, and whose proper Pahlavi name Varaiirav, 
the Greeks altered into Vararanes, Varanes or Bara- 
ranes, and the modern Persians into Baiiuam. Having 
recounted many circumstances of his life, the historian thus 
proceeds; “and Mihr Narsi (chief Vazir or minister) rc- 
“ quested from Baii ram permission that he might resign 
“ his office, saying, many years have passed over me and 
“ I am become old ; now therefore let me retire to a life of 
“devotion, and prepare myself for another state in the 
“ world to come. And he established his sons in the 
“ service of Bah ram, and this king granted him the permis- 
sion that he solicited, and he went back to his own 
“country (or city); and the name of that district was * 
“ Ardesh'tr Khureh ; and there he resided, employing 
“himself in religious worship ; and he built four villages; 

“ and in each of these villages he erected a Fire-Temple, 

“ one for himself and the others for his three sons ; and 
“in each village he made a garden of considerable size, 

“ and planted in each garden two thousand young cypress 
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“trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
•< thousand of palm or date-trees ; and he annexed these 
“gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowment ( 61 )’\ 

In the same district of Ar deshir Khureh (at J(ir or Gfir, the 
city now called FiruzabddJ a magnificent temple had been 
constructed in the third century, by AnnEsuin, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, who founded the Sassanian dynasty, 
and restored to its original splendour that Fire-worship, which, 
though it continued the national religion, had languished 
during the obscure or turbulent reigns of several Arsacidan 
kings ; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
within a few ycars( 62 ). 

• 

Ardesjiir and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their early predecessors, to have delighted in lavishing 


J \r* ^ 1 (*W j' jr* s ( 61 ) 

3 'if (*W dj~l 3 (d~i uW- d d^ 3 

• V' 3 Vi*-ji~‘' 3 d jir d j j\j jiLi J \ J} \ ^ 

j' j O/ 3 ^ CAlU*. j 

sfij* f* ^ ff^ ^ t, djrij* *- 3 L» d^i.i^ i/i 

J> J ^ Jjb J J! dj* 3 Jtr 1 Jl^ JjSb " yi 

3 ^ t— 4>j <OUk. 

Such is the text according to my oldest and ben copy of Tabki’s manuscript 
chronicle J one, however, reduces the number of ey press trees to a tho usan d. 


(») They were examined in the summer of 1811, by Mf\jor D’Arcv, who went from 
Shiraz to Firuzabid, while Mr. tiordou, Major Stone, aud I were detached by the 
Ambassador mto different parts of Persia, 
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on Fire-Temples, and the priests, Maubads y Hirbads , and 
others who officiated, not only money but jewels, and 
various kinds of treasures, to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shah-namah which I have taken without 
particular selection from many similar passages, we read that 
Khusrau (Chosroes) surndmed Nushikvan, proceeded 
towards the Temple, and “solemnly advancing, offered 
“ up his prayers %&t>re the Fire, and recited the praises 
“of him who had created the world. Every precious article 
“ of gold, and the jewels which he had brought in great 
“abundance, he delivered to the Treasurer of the Fire; 
“ then distributed gold and silver (coin) among the Maubads 
“ or priests ; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
“ thus they were enriched by his bounty ; they then 
“ with prayers, approached the sacred flamc”( 63 ) . 

But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted the 
treasures obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
Thus Bahram, a valiant sovereign before mentioned (page 
133) having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacdn of Chin, 
“arrived,” says our Poetical Historian “in Azcrbadegdn 


/"ir* 
^IijU i 


yjly ( 63 ) 

j) j c*» vfcrj 

jb\y Jj) *** 
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(or Media) ; himself, his nobles and illustrious 
“ warriors ; they performed their devotions before the 
“ Azn- or sacred fire, while all the priests respectfully 
“held their hands to their heads. Baiiram then gave 
“presents to those who officiated ; set out from the Fire 
“Temple; and proceeded to* Istakhr, a city in which 
“consisted the pride and glory of the kings of kings’^ 64 ). 
And here, as Firdausi informs usftflfffcoinc lines, which 

it is not necessary to quote on this occasion, the monarch 

« 

“ commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith, 
“ should bring before him the crown which had been worn 
“ by his imperial captive; and he caused the jewels with 
“which it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
“ fixed as ornaments on the walls of the Fire-Temple’^ 65 ). 


From the passage immediately preceding, it would 
appear that this circumstance occurred at Pcrsepolis ; 
but Tab ai’s account of the same transaction fixes the 


j j OjaL 

<u* 

^ S s v J 

MS, Shahnamah • 

pAj* Jyl tAw 4 
| jljjJ JujJX) 

MS. Shahnamah • 


u^f - ^ ( 65 ) 

j ^ llbj^ 
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scene unequivocally: “And Baiiram “says the historian,” 
■** returned to his own kingdom, and sat on the royal throne; 
“and the spoils that he had taken from the Khac/m's 
“army, and all his riches that had been found, the rubies, 
“ pearls and every thing else ; were by Bah ram’s command 
“ transported to the Fire-Tbmplc of Azerbaijan, and 
“there hung up; for of all Fire-Temples he respected 
“that the most”( 6 ^5* * 

The answer given by Ardesiiir to an epistle filled with 
threats from Ardavan, the Artabanus of our writers, (See p. 
132 ) is recorded by Tauri in this manner. “ And Ardesiiir 
“read the letter and replied; God hath granted to me 
“ this royal crown and throne ; he indulges me with victory 
“over kings; and I entertain the hope that he will also 
“ enable me to conquer thee, that 1 may take thy head, 
“and expend thy treasures on the Fire-Temples( 67 ).” 


j j .x*l jb j (*’*’) 

y&jh 1 j 3 AJ j'tj* y CJyA S AjJjl AajIjj j! j US-vt o. >r j 

**• - L—Sjji Ijil l^ilA. y*Jl S 3 IjS 1 ! j iS*" t^ljyiil AjlA 

MS. Torikh Tabri. One copy, but not the oldest, of four, thus briefly slates that, 
AjUjA &AJb OyJ twlj ufp j! if ^1 j 

*• He expended on the Fire-tenses all the plunder that he had obtained from 
the Turk or Tartar army". * 

J j jb i^IaA jjjjl \j* A? <— jly»- j Asli ji^^S 3 ( ) 

Ail»L Jbj' j <jl f pjjij! jj* 13 Jd»J jib JjJ J j) 4 fj\3 J lib Jib 

MS. Tarikh Tabri. . ujjo 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of victory; for haviug slain the petty princes who 
opposed him and “ multitudes of people at Marv ; he 
“sent their heads to Pars that they might be fixed on 
“ stakes over the gate of the Fire-Temple at Istakhr , or 
“ Persepolis(‘ i8 ).” 


That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women, 
we learn from Eastern authors, who might, perhaps, be 
useful in illustrating some passages of Greek and Roman 
historians, concerning Aspasia or Millo, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes Muemon ; and her appointment 
as Priestess of the Sun ; or of Diana Ami t is ; or of 
Veiuis Anaheid (j ujsbl). Rut this chapter, in itscifa digression, 
must not be uurcasonajfty extended ; I shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepolis ; where, as manu- 
script chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen IIumai 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, having 
placed on the royal throne her son Daiiab, father of 
Da a a, the unfortunate Darius of our writers ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her life in the fire-temple 
of Azcrbijaii 



jfi j l? j j (“) 


( C > ) AOj? i 8** the MS. Tarikh Kipchak Khani, 

ami other historical worjjj. 
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A second illustrious queen appears, though not as a volun- 
tary inmate, in one of those consecrated buildings. Ta n i< i s 
words are these ; “ And Kiiatun-e-buzuro, the great lady, 
•*or principal wife of the Turkish or Scythian monarch, had 
“ fallen a captive into the hands of Bah ram ; and he sent 
“ her that she might attend as a menial servant in the 
“ fire-temple of Azerbaijan ”( 70 ). It will be sufficient to notice 
here one other female whom we find in the Azer-gmhasp, that 
fire-temple before mentioned, (p.124) a willing convert from 
idolatry. This young disciple of the Din-i-beh or “ excellent 
“ religion,” was Sep inud, whom Ba iin am selected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Having led her before the 
sacred fire, he instructed his blooming bride, says Firdausi, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of Zardf.hushts faitfi( 71 ). 
It would perhaps, be rash to affimi, however possible the 
circumstance, that this Sepinud is the queen represented on 
medals of Bahram : the obverse exhibiting her profile close 
to that king’s head, whilst on the reverse we behold her stand- 

\j (A# LmSjjJ ) 

It would be contrary to the institutions of Zeratusht, and inconsistent with the 
chaste practice of his disciples, to suppose that the female attendants of a Fire-temple 

were subservient to the plcasyftcs if its priests, like those Dera (Iasi 41 servants or slaves 
of the Gods/* those singing and dancing girls who in India are consecrated to the 
worship of Idols, while they administer to the volupluous gratifications of the Brah- 
mans. See accounts of that country by various travellers, particularly the most recent 
(1017) by the Abbe Dubois, p. 401. 

*1 ij kMi ipyw-* l 71 ) 
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ing near the Zoroastrian flame which she and Baheam, an 
altar being between them, seem to regard with venerati- 
on, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly sub- 
stancesf 2 ). On the numerous coins of other Sassatiian 
kings which I have examined, the Fire-altar is merely 
guarded by two armed men, hue on each side like those 
figures which our heralds entitle the supporters. 

In hastily tracing this slight and imperfect sketch of 
Fire-worshippers, I have? chiefly derived my Eastern authori- 
ties from those valuable manuscript works. Tab in’s “Great 
“Chronicle ” and Firdausi’s “ Book of Kings;” both com- 
posed at a lime when the sacred fire still glowed in many 
parts of Iran ; while its votaries were numerous, and pre- 
served, besides oral traditions, various written records of 
their ancestors. But other manuscripts in my own collec- 
tion, nearly as old as the two abovenamed, furnished on 

/ 

(”j Sec the engraving of a golden medal preserved in the Cabinet du Roi^ at 
Paris, published by Pellerin in the third supplement to his “Rcceuil des Medailles,” 
(pi. 2', and copied in my "Observations on Medals and Geip, Arc." where l have 
deciphered its Pahtavi legend, (Sect. 2), and delineated also* a silver coin bearing 
the same device and characters, belonging to Hunter’s collection, and eugraved in 
Mr. Pinkerton’s V Essay on Medals.” Another oV this class I saw in Mr. Knight’s 
admirable Cabinet, it is of silver. What Bahram lipids does not distinctly 
appear on those medals; but Firdausi describes him as grasping the bar sofa , 
(smtall twigs or branches of a certain tree, used in religious ceremonies ), when 
proceeding to the Fire altar with his beautiful bEFiMJi). On a former occasion, 
that poet informs us, Bahram had thrown musk on the sacred flame; and we also 
learn from the Shahnamah , that king Gi shtasp, (Hystaspes), had fed it with aoud 
hindi jji), or odoriferous wood of the Indian aloes ; nay, that Cai Kmvs 

rai;, the gn at Cyrus, had scattered jewels oil the lire which glowed in oue of his 
northern temples. 
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this subject, many interesting anecdotes, which a future 
Essay shall offer to the reader. Meanwhile, that Statues 
were not worshipped by the Persians in early ages, wc 
learn from a partial reference already made (page 104), 
to the account of their religious rites given by Herodotus; 
most venerable as the “ father of history,” although so 
many writers besides Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impeached his veracity( 73 ). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustomed to erect 
Temples, nor Altars, an assertion whifh Strabo copies( 74 ), yet 
in some places appears to contradict, we must suppose 
a few exceptions ; and interpret his words like the learned 


( 73 ) See Pluf. dc IJerodot. Malign, — Dion. ..Chrysost. Orat. xxxvii — Lucian. 
Verar. Hist. Lib. 2 et Pliilopscud. Arc. Among the modemet usurers of I Icrodotus, 
there is one who has not hesitated to style him the Father of Fables; “ Scd lure 
“fabuhe Herodotiaiue sunt, rjuibus ut pater fabularum abundat.” Vide Raderi not: 
in Q. Curt. Lib iv. c. 7 - (edit. Snakenb. p . 214.) Some would apply peculiarly to 
Herodotus that well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. x. 1. 174.) which charge** 
the Greek writers in general with a bold deviation from historick truth : 

•• Et quicquid Gratia mendax 

“audet in historia.” 

Sec La Motlie le Va w (Des anc. et princip. IlistOriens, p. 6. Paris, 1040). He 
adds, that in the opinioti of a learned critick, the tales related by Herodotus bad 
given origin to a French word. “ Et Casauhon mesiues a creu que les contcs 
“ d llerodotc avoient fait inventor &*ses caloinniateurs notre verbe raf/oUr," 


(J 4 ) The whole passage in which Herodotus declares that it was not customary 
among the Persians to erect statues, temples or altars; I shall here quote, having 
before alluded to it parthdlv, — AyaXpara pev koI vtjovs kclI fiutfwvs ovk tv vopto iroitv- 
luvovs tbpveaSa u — (Lib. 1 . c. J 31 ). They sacrificed, adds he, on high mountains. *• The 
“ Persians neither erect slat ties nor altars/’ says Strabo, '* but sacrifice in a high place." 
Jit per a i toUvv ayaXfiara piv Kal fiuifiovs ovk i bpvovrai, Svovtrt bi tv v\prj\w 
Geogr. Lib. xv). ' v 
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Stanley, Hyde, D’llancarvillc and othcrs( 75 ) ; thus recon- 
ciling his authority to the oldest Oriental testimonies, 
which amply justify us in believing that the Persians 
preserved Fire in temples long before the time of 
Zeratusict ; although this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writer of the ‘present day; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 
cide on points of antiquarian investigation. 

That after Zoroaster, 1 ^Fire-temples abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which 1 have alluded in the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digression is 
already protracted far beyond the limits originally intended. 
During the first ages of Mohammedan domination in that 
country, it was probably thought dangerous to excite the 


O “ As concerning their religious rites, Herodotus amt Stralio affirm that tliey 
“ had 1,0 Temples, &c.” “ But Strabo frequently elsewhere mentions their temples 
“altars and images ; whence it may be argued either that in the time of Herodotus 
“ they had not any, and that Strabo in affirming the same with Herodotus, is to he 
“ understood only of their primitive institution, which, whence Macedonians after- 
“ wards conquered them, became corrupted with Gneciuti rites ; or, that there were 
" different seels among them from the beginning, whereof some ajlowcd altars, images, 
“temples; others disallowed them,” (See Stanley’s, “Chaldaiek Philosophy ; Part 
xvii, chap 3). The confusion in Strabo’s account is noticed by Dr. Ilydc, who posi- 
tively affirms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote; but thinks it 
possible that this historian alluded to the ancient Sabians. (Hist. Rel. Vet. Pers. cap. 
in. p. 38, 07. edit. 1700). D’llancarvillc having quoted Herodotus, and referred 
to Strabo, declares, nevertheless, that the Persians before Zoroaster, had temples and 
altars ; that there were different sects of MSgians, &«. (Recherches sur les Arts de la 
Greer. Supplcm. Tune II. p. 118). 
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religious animosity of a whole nation by persecution too 

violent or universal. We accordingly find that in the tenth 

century of our era, wheu Ebnt Haukal visited Pars, there 

was not “ any district of that province, nor any village 

“ witliouta Fire-Teinplc( T6 ).” Such arc his words according 

to the faulty manuscript, from which, in the year 1800, 1 

translated that traveller’s work. But in the fine and ancient. 

copy, since obtained through the kindness of a friend, 

and distinguished as above noticed, by the title of Stir al bclddn, 

^ * 

(See page 132), this passage is much amplified. “The Fire- 
“ temples of Pars,” says Ebn Haukal, “arc more than can 
“ be comprehended within the bounds of enumeration ; for 
“ there is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth, without 
“ many fire-temples.” But, continues the Musdmun author, 
endeavouring to console himself for such an evil, by pious 
resignation, “the will of God be done !(”).” He further 
informs us, (after three pages), that “ in this province the 
“ Gabrs most abound; and of their Fire Temples, some are 
“greater and more esteemed than others( 78 ).’ > 



(*•) “Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal.” p. 05. 


dj> jj-JU j jyix* ^ 3 ^ ** a 1 J' (”) 

XlU lyiU. Ju \ Jl ii 3 ^ 

“ 4N lA U 

si *,** 3 Ax&b 3 ( ) . 
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Yet, in his time, however numerous those edifices, we 
find that the work of demolition had commenced ; and that 
the Behdins continued to emigrate from their native country 
to Hindustan; where, secure from Mohammedan oppression, 
they adored God after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and obtained that highly honourable character which their 
descendants still enjoy. 

■V 

It appears that about the year 766’, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a halff 79 ), various families of Fire-worshippers, who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked there for the coast of 
Iudia, and landed first at Dili in GujcrAt ; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications, to Sanjdn , and Cambay ; to Baroach , Nausari, 
and Daman, places near Surat; and in process of time 
to Bombay. 

Of these modern Behdins or Parsts, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithfully and minutely 
described by one to whom I shall here pay the 
due tribute of my praise, a writer whose name has 
already occurred in many passages of this work; that 
accomplished Frenchman, M. Anquetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones observes, “had the merit of undertaking 
“a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, with no other 


t ) Sec “ Zeudavesta, '■ — lome 1. Disc, Prciini. p. cccxviii. 
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“view than to recover the writings of Zeratusht ; and 
“ who would have acquired a brilliant reputation, if he 
“ had not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
lence of temper’^ 80 ). But let his personal foibles be 
forgotten ; he has left an imperishable monument of 
ingenuity and erudition in many works, more especially 
the Zendavesta , so often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so indispensably necessary in illustrating the religious 
and philological antiquities of the Persians( 8 A 


(*") u Discourse on the Persians/’ Asiat. Res. Vol II. p. 53, (oct. ed). In other 
passages he acknowledges the importance of M. Anquetil’s Zenjf and Pahlavi voca- 
bularies. Sir William Jones, as President ofthe Asialick Society at Calcutta, where by 
actual conversation with native Arabi and Persians, he had improved that know- 
ledge of their languages, acquired in so wonderful a mauner at home ; and where ht 
had lived during three years, on terms of intimacy with Bahm an, whom he styles 
"a learned follower of Zeratusht,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. II. p. 50. oct.) might by those 
passages, (1789\ make some amends for the extreme asperity of his French letter, 
addressed in 1771, to M. Anquetil; an asperity, perhaps caused by 'patriotick or 
academick spirit. If I could possibly wish to cancel any portion of Sir William 
Jones’s writings, it should be this letter. Some strictures on the Zendavesta , were 
published by Richardson, in the <f Dissertation,” prefixed to his Dictionary, (1777); 
hut they are in general such as scarcely merit a serious confutation. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian; and his skill 
even in the modern may be reasonably suspected Though surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have derived information from any 
original source. Yet to the mere English student of Arabick and modern Persian* 
his Dictionary will prove highly useful: having been laboriously compiled from the 
Lexicographical works* already printed,, of Golius, Meninski, Castel, Father Angelo*, 
and others. 

• 

( ai ) After his translation ofthe works attributed to Zoroaster, M. Anquetil has given 
in the Zendavesta, .Tome II), short vocabularies, Zend , Pahlavi, and French, But 
whether that great Dictionary, of which lie announced the design yras ever completed,. 

U 
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But a favourite subject must not any longer interrupt 
the narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than eleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian Ta hub, and the reign of that 
bigot, S n au Husain ; until the year 1811, when, in 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


I have not been able to learn ; u Mon dessein est de former un Didtionaire de tous les 
w mots Zends et Pehlvis qui sonl dans les livres anciens ct modernes des Parses.” 
(ib. p. 423). With this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, lie purposed Jo give 
philological "Essays and Grammatical rules. If, according tp report, M # AnqUetil’s 
papers, are, by his own bequest, in the hands of M. 1c Baron de Sacy, a celebrated 
Orientalist, than whom none could be found better qualified to employ such precious 
nfaterials, there is yet a hope that our researches in Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zend 
and Pahlavi Dictionary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From Bombay to the Persian Gulf and Bushchr. 

* 


A BOUT noon on the thirtieth of January ( 1811 ), Sir 
Gore Ouseley, and the various members of our 'em- 
bassy, proceeded from the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beach, whither many gentlemen belonging to the 
local establishments, civil and military, accompanied us. 
Having taken leave of those hospitable friends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, reaving as our boats moved 
oft*, the compliment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer in company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay ; but having as our consort, a 
heavy-sailing Arabian Ghrdb. This, after a few hours, it 
was found expedient to take in tow: a circumstance which 
retarded the Lion’s progress, and caused in the smaller 
vessel, when violently dragged through opposing waves, a 
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movement which the passengers described as angularly 
unpleasant^). 

February 7 - The wind had hitherto been high and not 
always favourable; the sea extremely rough; Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer from 68 to 73.* Our voyage afforded now 
but little worthy of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions that I began at this time 
to transcribe the Tolifet al aulum; an event only claiming 
commemoration here, as it introduces to the |eader’s ac- 
quaintance a very rare and valuable manuscript, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much information both 
geographical and antiquarian(*). 


(') The OhrAb ((jl/i) carried stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articles 
intended as presents for the King of Persia. Among the passengers were Lieutenant 
Livingstone, Garnet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombay ; whence also Miss 
Mackintosh, daughter of Sir James, accompanied us in the Lion. This young lady was 
noon after married at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, Baronet* 

(*) The Tohfet al aulum <,j uwk?) I borrowed from my fellow-passenger 
Mirza Abu'l IIassan, the Persian Envoy, to whom it had been given hy Moham- 
med Ali Khan, ^ a nativc of Sktotcr, but resident at Bombay, where 
-1 enjoyed some pleasant hours in his company. With the author, Abd al Latjf ben 
Abi Taleb, c-Jlk ^ uLaLUI Jji£ he had lived in habits of fraternal intimacy; and 
described him as a man of considerable talents and learning ; one who, by travelling, 
had divested himself of prfjudices and enlarged his knowledge of the world. That he 
was fond pf historical researches, and in some respects merited the title of antiquary 
is evinced by bis book, and will appear from various extracts in my future «• Persian 
Geography” especially on the subject of Khuzistan , or Susiaua, the 

province which gave him birth, and one with which Europeans are but imperfectly 

acquainted. Abd-al-latif bad resided latterly in ludia, and died there about the 
year 180&. 
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8. At an early hour this morning we saw Cape Monze in 
*Sind; and on the tenth were but three or four leagues 
from Cape Arabali or Aruba , of which I made a sketch, 
(Plate VI. No. 4.) Beyond, were visible the distant mountains 
of Makr&n (*). A little farther* we saw some extraordinay 
rocks of that kind by sailors* styled Hummocks , and seem- 
ingly insulated; but our pilot, well experienced in this 
track, assured me that they formed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 
Makran; #hich, however uninviting their appearance, I 


O MakrAn, a province of the Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 

Gedrosia, or Gadrosia, border* on (jJu) Sind; and, according to the best and 
latest accouuts, Cape Monze terminates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India. See particularly the map annexed to Mr. I’ottinger’s 
“ Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde,” (4to. Lond. 1816). Some have supposed those 
regions to be more naturally divided by the great rfter Indus; thus extending the terri- 
tories of Irdn considerably eastward. Sind, however, is by most oriental authors, 
assigned to Hindustan. Yet in the phrase Hind u Sind , (jJuv j JuUb) which fre- 
quently occurs, something antithetical may be insinuated, implying a distinction ; for 
to me at least, D’Herbelbt’s explanation is not altogether satisfactory ; (See BibV. 
Orient, in Hend ). Whether Sind, Westward of (fee Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, is perhaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropriation of Egypt to Asia, or 
Africa ; a subject on wnich the ancient Geographers did not agree. It may be 
here mentioned that Rennell, (Mem. of a Map of Hindoostan, p. 182, (sec. edit), and 
Pottin*ger, (See his u Travels/' above quoted, p. 380). notice the striking resemblance 
between Sind and Eygpt ; the level plain of each, the noble river annually over- 
flowing and fertilizing the soil to a certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
desert and range of mountains on right and left. Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XV), and 
Arrian, (Hist. Ind. c. 2.) compare the Delta of the River Indus to that formted by the 
Kile; and both, after Eratosthenes, declare India limited by the Indus westward* 
Yet in this direction our modern Sind extends considerably beyond the river ; whilst, 
•a I before remarked, it is generally assigned to Hindustan by the Eastern writers* 
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resolved to delineate, (See Plate VI. No. 5). as our course 
had now assumed a character of classical interest; being* 
that which Noarchus took, three hundred and twenty 
six years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erythrean Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the river Indus to the Euphrates^). 

Wc next discerned Aslitula island, (Plate VI. No. 6). 
remarkable for its tortoises or turtles ; near it were many 
thresher fishes of great bulk, tumbling and slashing up 
the sca( 5 ). The coast of Mukrdn was in sight; we passed 
Cape Pasence or Possme , (Plate VI. No. 7), and on the 
eleventh. Cape Guadel, (Plate VI. No. 8). 

• 

Some miles beyond this, not far from the place called, I 
believe, “ Muddy Peak,’#a very extraordinary head-land was 


O Of this ancient navigation, Dr. Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ably illustrated the particulars in his “Voyage of Nearchus;” 
this Greek admiral's journal being preserved by Arrian ; (Hist. Ind). To Dr Vin- 
cent’s work, which proved a very useful and pleasing companion while 1 followed the 
course of Nearchus, occasional references must he made during this chapter; but it 
Will generally suffice to indicate the page, since lie has left little for others to perform 
in the classical department concerning this celebrated voyage ; although something 
may be added to his remarks from personal observation and Eastern manuscripts. 

C) I he Greek sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his navigation of these seas, 
were terrified by the appearnace o i Whales, (jcijrac, Arrian. Hi*t lud. cap. 30); and 
Mr. Goodridge lhe pdot, informed me, that he had seen many Grampuses of thirty 
feet long, near the Gulfs mouth. Also at Muscat , where they frequently overset 
canoes, he was in the Mornington cruiser at a time when the officers prepared to 
direct a camion against one of those marine monsters, which continued close to them 
for about a minute with its head above the water. 
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presented to our view, and its first rude aspeet I have attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I); but after three or four 
hours, the sun shining on some prominent parts, while the 
fissures and hollows continued in a certain degree shaded, this 
rugged work of nature began to wear an artificial forjn ; 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous pile of 
building ; and it retjuired but a slight exertion of fancy 
to discover, as we sailed along, castles, palaces or temples, 
of strangc^n# irregular architecture, (See Plate VII. No. 2). 
A similar illusion l^s been elsewhere observed ; and it 
is not improbable that of many places found only in 
ihaps or books, the imaginary existence might be traced 
to appearances equally fallacious( 6 ). 

■ 

On the twelfth there was heavy rain ; the day very 
dark ; much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West wind blew with great force early on the thirteenth, 
but abated at noon, when we were in hit. 25. 12. the 


(•) Of a similar deception the effects remarked on this coast in 1808, by Mr. 
Morier, were unreal towns, villages and Gothic ruins, as that observant and ingenious 
traveller has informed us, (Journey through Persia, &c. p. 4 and 5). And such illusions 
occur not only on the sea shore, but in the interior of various countries, as I shall 
have occasion to notice from my own observation, and might prove from the testimo- 
ies of many others. But one will here suffice, extracted from the account of Mungo 
Park’s last Journey ill Africa. “ June 24, (1805), Left Sullo and travelled through a 
u country, beautiful beyond imagination ; with all the possible diversities of rock; 
*' sometimes towering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids. &c. We passed one 
11 place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, tbat we halted a little before we could satisfy 
“ ourselves that Ihe niches, windows, ruined stair-case, &c. were all natural rock. 
“ A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction,” — (P. 75, 
4to. 1815). 
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coast of Makran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 
right; Cape Jask, being distant about seven or eight 
leagues^). 

Soon after two o’clock, a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep -sea) was perceived, 
extending considerably. It appeared at first, to be two 
or three miles before us ; and was, probably eight or 
nine from land. The 'navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal ; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain ; some thought it the effect 
of tides, or feared that we had approached a sand-bank; 
and. the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little known, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, was put 
about. We then sounded, and were relieved from any 
apprehension by finding the depth to be sixty-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly into the line 
of green water ; and so strongly and suddenly was it 
distinguished from the blue surface which we had left 
that, as a passenger remarked, tlje Lion must have been 


( 7 ) SeeDr. Vincent’s " Voyage of Nearchus,” p. 198. (second edition, 1807), for Cape 
Monze above mentioned, the Eirus of Arrian, For Cape Arabah , or Arrubah, p, 
205,217. For Ashtola island, the ancient Carnine, p. 240. For Cape Panence or 
Posmee, Arrian's Mosnrna, p. 242. For Cape Gnadel, p. 248, 250, 254. And. foe 
Cape Jask 9 the ancient BadU or Carpella, p. 270, et seq. 
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at one moment, floating in a sea of two different colours. 
Here we again sounded, but could not find bottom at 
less than seventy-nine fathoms. JIad this pluvnomcnon 
been peculiar to the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
entrance of which we observed it; the epithet green , 
bestowed on that branch ’of the ocean by Eastern 
Geographers, would seem more applicable than many 
terms used in the description of other seas( 8 ). 

14. At nine o’clock this morning the coast was faintly 
visible on both sides. At ten we could no longer discern 
the Persian hills ; but some high lands in Arabia, sup- 
posed to be near JDobba, distinctly formed the horizon on 
our left. • 


15. An Arab vessel, belonging to the Im/im of Mascat, 
from Bahrein , confirmed what had been reported at Bom- 
bay : that a fleet of Juasmcs infested the Persian Gulf, 


( 8 ) ‘•Nothing is more striking,*' says a celebrated traveller, “ than the rapid changes 
•‘which" the sea undergoes beneath a serene sky, where no variations whatever are to 
“ be perceived in the atmosphere. I do not here speak of the whitish and milky tint 
41 that m irks the waters of shoals anc^ in soundings, which is owing only to the sand 
“suspended in the liquid, since it is perceived in places, where the bottom in 
“ twenty or thirty fathoms, is no way visible. 1 speak of those extraordinary changes, 
“by which,, in the midst of thevast basin of the equinoctial ocean, the water passes 
“from indigo blue to the deepest green, and front this to a slate grey, without any 
“ apparent influence from the azure of the sky or the colour of the clouds.** Hum- 
boldt’s “ Personal Narrative of Travels" &c. translated by tl. M. Williams. Vol. II 107. 
Niebuhr, between Bombay and Ahu&hahr , remarked strange alteratiorfs iti the sea, 
which once appeared white, like a plain of snow ; at another time fiery, &c. Voy. cn 
Arab. T. II. p. 71. (Auist. 17U0). 
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where depredations were every day committed by those 
atrocious pirates, equally expert in boarding ships, as 
cruel in murdering their crews( 9 ). Our progress, latterly, 
was much retarded by contrary winds and by calms. 
The sixteenth found us still near Cape Muksa, of which 
the whitish cliffs had called ‘England to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11); and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Cape Mw$eldom( 10 ), 
in Arabia, (Plate VI. No. 9), being at the same time not 

t 

far from the rocks called Kuh Mubdrek( u ) and “Ass's Ears" 
on the coast of Kirman or Carmania. (See Plate VI. 
No- 12). 

18. Having entered the Straits, wc this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of Hormuz , which has imparted to them its 
name ; and nearly at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kishm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 


(®) Juasm or Juathem an Arabian tribe, said to be of the IVeMhi sect. 


( ,# ) So our sailors generally* call that which Niebuhr writes (j»\j Rfo 

Musstndom , " the Ras, (or Cape) of Mussendom ” (Descript. de l’ Arabic, p. 20ff, 
Cope nli 1773). This is the Cap dt Momandon of Le Brim, (Voyages, &c. p. 375. 

Amst. 1718). aud Mama Scltnah, A*L»LU, at the Arabians and Persians are said 
to call it. 


( n )Tlic extraordinary rock which our sailors corruptly call Bombareck, is dignified 
with the lofty title of Kuh mubarek “the fortunate or auspicious mountain;’* and 
expressed in proper characters as it was written by an intelligent Persian 

to whom l had mentioned my doubts concerning Pietro della Valle's Cam barik , which 
he explains *• ciofe rena minuta,” as signifying minute or fine-grained sand. Viaggi, 
(Lett. 1. da Surat. 22, Mara, 1033). 
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from a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania ; 
the Harmozia and Armuza or Harmozusa of Greek writers( 14 ) ; 
where Nearchus landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s camp, in which, some days 
after, the admiral was received with such well-merited 
honours by his sovereign^ 3 ). * But in that conqueror’s time, 
the insulated Hormuz bore a very different name ; if, like 
many criticks, we suppose it to be the Organa of Arrian 
and Ptoleiny( 14 ) ; and Tyrina , as tlje printed editions of 
Strabo represent it. This, however, we are authorized 
to read Gyrina , adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
sius( 15 ) : who might have observed that in Ptolemy's Geogra- 
phy, Tabriz (the modern Tabriz ) is written Gabris ; the Greek 
letter tau t, imperfectly described, becoming a r, gamma * 

It is probable, notwithstanding high authority against 
such an opinion, that both Organa ana Gyrina express, 
though with a transposition of letters very frequent in 


(*») 4>pp6(eia of Arrian. Ap/ioDfa of Ptolemy, and Apfi6(ov<ra of Marcian the HeracleoL 
(* 3 ) Arrian. Hist Indie. 35. 36. 

(* 4 ) Opyava.— -Arrian Hist Ind. 37.— Ptolem. Geogr. Lib. VI. c. 7. 

(*•) Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XVI) mentions the vijvov Tvpptvriv ; 44 Scribe" says Isaao 
Yossius "vfjvov £ly vplvrjv, vel mutatione minima Vvplvriv.” Observ. ad Pompon* 
Mel® Lib. III. c. 8. On this subject the learned Salmasius has offered his remarks ; 
(Plinian. Exercit. p. 831* Traj.ad Rhen. 1680), but 44 diffuse ®que f atque confus£”; 
as another ingenious commentator observes ; Vide Thom, de Pinedo, not. in OgyrkL 
Stephan, de Ur bib. p. 730 (Amst. 1678). 
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such imitations, the old name of this island ; which was Jarda, 
or Jerun, as now written, but in the age of Alexander, perhaps 
Garun.( 16 ). From a most excellent manuscript dictionary, 
we learn that, “ Jarun , (with the vowel accent fatehh on 
“ die first, syllable), is the original name of the coramer- 
“ cial sea-port Ilormiiz{' r ).’ ’Ahd that it was more anciently 
Garun, 1 infer from analogy ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian manner, to change, almost systematically, the 
Persian g intoy ( lfl ). 


( ,# ) Professor Heync whose criticism oil the “ Voyage of Nearchus,'* (derived from 
the celebrated Ilceren) induced Dr. Vincent, as he tells us himself, (Ncarcli. p. 348, 
sec. ed). to alter his opinion respecting the identity of Organa with Hormuz, expressed 
in the first edition of his “ Voyage,’* tVc. He lat terJy regarded Ldre k as corresponding 
to the ancient Organa. 1 have never seen the works of those learned Germans, to 
which he alludes ; and cannot adopt their sentiments without further knowledge of 
their proofs. It would appear from Teixeira, (Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz, p. 11), 
that an old man named Gerun, and his wife, (uri viejo llainado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole inhabitants of that barren island, since called Hormuz , when 
the first colony of Persians settled there about the year 1302. I am inclined to 
suppose that the man was siimaiued from the island; and Ebn H aural, (in 
the tenth century), mentions Jarun , among the sea ports of Kirman, according 
to the modern MS. from which his “ Oriental Geography,*’ was translated, (see p. 
138). But 1 must acknowledge that Jarun does not occur in the more ancient and 
accurately written copy of that work, the Sur al belddn . 

• 

| sto - - ( ) 

Vide Bcrhdn Kattea, in voce. 

( w ) The Arahirk alphabet wanting that letter (gaf) pronounced by Persians like 
our g in gag, gargle, grand &c. (or like the Greek gamma); the earliest Oriental 
geographers who were principally Arabians, substituted for it thej ; and so servilely 
have their works been copied, or translated by the Persians, that few proper names 
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From the natural barrenness of this island, and the epi- 
thets applied to it by Arrian, we may doubt whether Organa 
was inhabited at an early period( 19 ). IIamdallah Cazvini 
mentions that his contemporary, (in the fourteenth century), 
Kuttub ad’ din, king of the continental Hormuz , was 
induced by circumstances of ’danger, “to abandon that terri- 
“ tory and establish himself in a city which he built in the 
“ island ot'Jarfm, in the Sea, and distant from old Hormuz one 
“ farsang’^ 80 ). But a later author ascribes the dereliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Fakhr ad’ din, who in the year 713 
“(of the Mohammedan era ; or 1315 of Christ) forsook that 
“ place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed. 


are found written, in this respect, according to the original orthography. But some 
MS. Dictionaries enable us to recover a multiplicity of the old names; thus we learn 
from the Bcrhan Katie a that Andegan is expressed in the Arabian manner 

(<-r Andtjan We find from the same excellent authority, that 

Sagistan (also written S cist an becomes S ejesian after 

the Arabian fashion. Segavand becomes Stjavand ; Azirpaigan is changed into Azer- 
baijan, Zing an into Zinjan, Gurg/in into Jar j tin, Pushang into Fushanje ; by this 
change of g into j have been formed Darabjerd , Velazjtrd , R&mjard (a place near 
Persepolis where 1 heard the native peasants pronounce it Ramgard ), Firujerd, Jur 9 
Jilan , and many other names of places and persons, such as Yczdejerd &c. Besides 
proper names, the Berhan Katlea indicates various words in which this substitution of 
j for g may be discovered ; but the examples here given sufficiently establish a kind of 
rule to which I may hereafter refer/ 


N ( ,# ) He styles it vr\<iov eprj/ojv rc *al Tpa\(tlay 9 an island desert or barren, and rugged. 
'Hist. Indie, c. 37. 


Jfjb j\ J** J ^ J (* ) 
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“ in Jaruir, and this island,” adds the historian, “ is now called 
“ Hormuz ; and the Franks, or Europeans have possessed it 
“ about one hundred and thirty years l* 1 ).” 

These were the companions of Alfonzo de Albuquerque 
who in 1507 took Hormuz , after a combat described with 
much animation by one of his countrymen ; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assures us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 


j j Aijjix* jy*/> \f &}j>- &3&J — (*^ 

MS. Zeintt ft I MrjAltt). \ V*-' •Jjf J* J. ^ lT - 

The ftew Hormuz, or Jerhn, is in circumference six or seven miles; and distant 
from Dofar, the nearest place oil the Persian continent, five mile*; and from the nearest 
jn Arabia nine leagues, according to that excellent traveller before quoted, (p. 40) 
Tcixeira ; a Portuguese, who used, however the Spanish tongue. (Relaciondelos Reyes 
de Harmuz, p. 13); Having visited this island in 1004, he confirms Arrian’s descrip- 
tion, (See note 19) ; for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says lie " todo sierras 
“ collados, y malezas asperrimas y horribles" (p. 14). But one of the advantages 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distich, which Teixeira 
lias thus* preserved, (p. 43). "dele Duzman bara man Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd 
man dariali hast;” And translates "el corafou de mi enemigo se ahraza, porque 
" me v£ cstar cercado de la mar." "The heart of my enemy is burning, because be 
" perceives that 1 am surrounded by the Sea.” These verses as lie relates, were 
sung throughout the City and island by King Salgor Xa (Satghar Shah , jh Lj) 

oil learning that a hostile prince who ruled the opposite continental territory was 
indignant because such a rock afforded security to his foe. The Persian words 
might be thus expressed in their proper characters, and in ours s 

“ Dil i dushman her man kabhb hart 

“Keh gird a gird-i man deryh hart” 

and this doggerel may be literally translated, " The enemy’s heart is against me 
" become as roasted meat ( Kabab J ; because all around me is the sea/' 
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valiantly defending a place naturally strong and well 
fortified by art^ 82 ). 

Of those Europeans, a Persian manuscript, the Tarikh 
Aulum Ami , (composed in 1616) makes mention, as the 
company or body Fratigtiiah Portugaliah ; and relates that 
having by means of bribery and treachery found their way 
to the island of Hormuz, they there constructed a Kute, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castle( 23 ). 


Pedro de Mariz thus describes the batlle, and its various effects on men, women 
and all other living creatures. “Cometeo a cidade, por natureza & arte bellicosiss- 
“ima, defendtda no mar & na terra por mais de 30. mil homens de guerra, de nayao 
u Perseos & Arabios ; com os quaes se travon a pelciano mar, com tanto fervor & 
“ valeutia de ambas as partes que durou espasso de oito horas, sem se conhecer 
“melhoria de alguna deltas; porque todos se houverao naquelle conflicto com arden- 
“lissimos auimos & com tanta variedade de bellicos instrumentos, que parecia que 
“ todos os elementos erao guerra, & propria destruicao sua ; porq o estrepito horreudo 
4* de artelharia q de quando em quando sciutillava ; fazia tal mistura de horrenda 
“ confusao, que os homens nao sabiao em que luger estavao ; as mulheres pejadas 
“faziao aborto ; & todas as criaturas viventes imagiuavao, que se acabava ooiundo." 
See *• Dialogos de varia Historia.” Lisb. 1672. (or 1674). 4to.p. 336 The inhabitants 
who, according to this Portuguese author, so bravely defended their cdlntry, are 
described by the traveller Barbosa (in 1516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race. M Gli habitatori di quests isola e citta sono Persiani e Arabi ,— h gente molto 
M bella e bianca e di buona Statu ra,” — See Ramusio’s Italian Collection of Viaggu 
Vol. I. p. 203. fol. Veil. 1606. % 

6 IZif Aj As? J Aj *>- — (* s ) 

Our author thinking it necessary to explaiu the word Kut , shews that in this 
seuse, it is not Persian ; and we koow that it is not Portuguese. But the MS. dictionary 
Befhsn Kattea informs us that it is borrowed from the language of India. 
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Here, for above a century, they continued to enjoy 
the luxuries afforded by commercial intercourse the most 
extensive ; such as had rendered this place in 1442, when 
Abd ar’ rizak, Ambassador from Shah Rvkh king of 
Persia, visited it on his way to India, an emporium 
for the seven climates of this wore! (**) ; and produced that 
exuberant opulence on which our Milton has conferred 
eternal celebrity ( 85 ). 


( M ) See the “ Voyage <le In Perse dans Flnde,” in M. Langles’s “ Collection Portative 
“dt* Voyages.” p. xxix. This account of Abd urrizuk's mission is ext ractc^ ’from 
the Mutlca as Saudtin , before noticed in p. 07. Referring to my copy of the original 
work, (a valuable Persian MS), 1 find that the author begins bis prases of Jerun 
or Hormuz , with a verse which might have served for their conclusion, 

• J-V 

4t Oil the face of the earth it has not its equal/' That it was held in this high 
estimation we have the testimony of Nieuhoftj recorded in Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. p. 233. (First edit.) Writing in 1002, he says " tfie 
city of Ormus whilst under the jurisdiction of the Portugueses and before the 
“ Persians made themselves masters of it in 1010, was a very stately, rich and magni- 
“ ficent place ; of which the inhabitants used to boast, that, M if the world were a ring, 
“ Ormus must be considered as the diamond.” For after the Portugueses had conquer- 
" ed thiyity, they were very careful in adorning it from time to time with most 
“ magiiitTCciit structures, to such a degree that all the irons belonging to their windows 
“ and doors were gilt ; and it was the common opinion in those days, that if they 
91 had remained masters of it till now, they would have turned them into massive 
*• gold.” 

4 

O “ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
“ Out shone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

“ Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
“ Showr’s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

Parad. Lost, B. II, 

The finest pearls that decorated the Persian kings,, or were showered on them when> 
ascending the throne, (according to a very ancient custom), might have been obtained 
from the sea which forms the southern boundary of their dominions; and the pearls* 
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But early in the seventeenth century, Shah Abba's, king 
of Persia, assisted by the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transferred its commerce to Gombroon , 
or Gamr&n, situate on the continent, and after him styled 
Bander Abbasi jxu) or the “ Port of king Abb&s.” From 
this period Hormuz rapidly declined and once more wears 
an aspect of almost total* desolation. 

It has, however, so long occupied our attention that 
a few lines must suffice on the subject of Larek and 

Kishm, which, as I before observed, wc saw early on 

% 

lie re found wele most highly prized, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. Lib. IX. c. 35). 
Theophrastus mentions those pearls which some islands in the Erythrean sea {tv rij 
KpvZpa) produce; and Mr. Hill in his notes on that Greek Lithologist (p. ML Lond. 
174(1;, says “the finest in the world are those of the Persian Gulf. There are a great 
“ number found about Cape Comorin and the island ot Ceylon t but they are greatly 
« inferior to the Persian; and very large ones have been found about Borneo , Sumatra 
•* and the neighbouring islands, but not of the fine shape and water of the Persian." 
This confirms what Salmasius had before declared. “ In sinu Persico majores 
“reperiuntur qua; et ceteris omnibus candoris ac magnitudinis doti anfeferuntur. Indc 
•< Romanis adferebantur.” Plin Exercit. p. 824. (ed. 1G89). The pearls of this Gulf are 
celebrated by various Eastern writers among whom 1 shall only cite HAM*PrLLAH 
C azvi'ni. In describing the sea of Oman, or of Pars, he says, 

^ \ >jSj? 

j\ ss- i ^ ^ sf* *— Cy? 

JySt pi t— j<3 Jji ) b' cs— .1 

« And from the islaud of Hormuz to the island of Bahrein , it is possible to procure 
•• pearls by means of dims ; but those which they fiud in diving about Bahrein , are 
of giidi magnitude as cannot * be equalled elsewhere; and the chief pearl fishery Hi 
from Keis to Kharek; near Aden also, very good pearls may be obtained.” 
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the eighteenth. Lank is supposed by a learned writer 
to be the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, which it 
nearly equals in size(® 6 ). The ingenious Niebuhr has writ- 
ten its name Lnredsch (g-J), or as we may express it, 
/.any ; but by the application of a rule established above, 
(see note 18), 1 am induced to suspect that the true 
orthography, if not Lank, would certainly be Lareg( t7 ). 


Kris/im or Kishm, the ancient Odructa or Vorokhtha , 
where king Erythras was entombed, retains something of. 
its classical name in Jiroct , or Vroct™) ; by Arabs it is 

* < 5 ^ 

distinguished as “the long island,” Jezirat touileh, while 
by Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jezirah dirdzl* 9 ). 




O I have before alluded (in note 18) to the altered opinion of Dr Vincent on 
the identity of Hormuz and Organa. ^ 


C") lJJ Niebuhr informs us that the names of places in this neighbourhood 
ivcie written for him by a merchant of Ahushahr; (Descript, dc 1'Arab p. 285, Copeuli. 

1773). In his time (ib. p. 273) almost ull the inhabitants of that loun were Arabs, as 

they iiu^at present ; and would write accordingly Larej. ib. p. 28-1. 

C) food written Queixomc, by tlie Portuguese. Sec Teixeira, llelac. dc flarmuz 
p. 0. Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels, p. 1 12. (,d. Irttio). Tlic O upoera of Arrian who 
meulious that tradition placed there tlie touili of Krvt liras, (Hist. Ind. c. 87). Ptolemy 
writes Our/jw Lib. VI. c. 8. For f'roct See Anvil le, aud others. 


(•) Niebuhr having mentioned the Oaracta of Arrian allows that “ cette isle dn 
" « 0,f ‘ ! l’crsif|ne est celle que les Arahes iicimm ul Dsjeshet Tv£h les Persans Dsjesirat 
“ Dr is: et !cs Enropeens Kisrhme." (Deser. dc I* \rab. p. 208. Copenli. 1773^ -['lie 
Aralnck name is thus written dllyk and the Persian as in a passage which I shall 

quote from the MS .Avium arai Abbasi. ^ ^ jjj .\^ r. ■ 

“The island ol Kultm, which is also calleu JuireA dirdz, or “The* Long island/ If 
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An original map now before me, executed in the 
thirteenth century, represents it as the Jezirah Ldfet, or 
“island of Lafet;” this. name is given in modern times 
to one of its principal ports t 30 ). 

Our entrance into the Persian Gulf would afford an 
opportunity of filling several pages with extracts from 
Eastern geographers respecting its extent, its various 
islands, the towns situate on its shores, its natural pro- 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little more than such places as the course of our 
voyage brought immediately within my own observation, 
reserving for a future occasion, what might be entitled 
the “ Peri plus” of this celebrated sea; which, like, the 
Greek and Roman authors, we generally denominate the 
“ Persian Gulf,” although it appears also among them 
as the Babylonian sea ; and, from that king above 
mentioned, the Erythrean. This name, however, signifying 
red in Greek, has caused a confusion with that bay 

Niebuhr’s words imply I liat Europeans crave the name of Keishm originally to this 
island, the Persian passage above quoted does not prove him wrong. For the Aulum 
Arai was composed while Hormuz still belonged to ti e Portuguese, ud other Puropears 
frequented the Gulf; nor do I recollect the name in any older Arabick or Persian n.a- 
nuscript. Yet whatever be its meaning, appears in the quotation, as prior to 

the longer descriptiv^feune- It is written by Alghafaki. 

(*°) " Lapht , Puerto y poblacion en la isla Broct que coimmmcntc deziiros los 
u Portuguese* Queixome Teixeira Relac. de Harinuz* p. U. Ldfet , or Ldft 
(pronounced Loft) is in some maps falsely named Left. 
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more particularly called the “Red Sea”( 9? ). But we find 
in the works of oriental writers that a -Very different 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf ; for by many it 
is described as the “ Green Sea”( 3 ®). The. Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eastern manuscripts as the sea of Pars 
or Pars , of Oman , of Kirmvi, of Bahrein, of Katif, of 
Basrah ; deriving these (and other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 


( 3l j In Strabo's Geoirr. Lib. XV. we find the Persian (Stiff, Ihptruibs koXttos ; and in 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Lib* Vl.c.24 " Sinus Persicus." See also, Piolctn- Geogr Lib. VI. 
Pmcian. Perieg. I. (107. Pomp. Mel. cle situ orb. Lib. HI. cap. 0, and Sthcrs. 
Ammianii'i Marcellinus (Lib. XX 1 1 1) calls it flu* Persian Sea “ Pcrsicum mare.*' 
By Diotiysius it is styled the Persian Ocean iu line 1082 of his Periegesis. Uroi fier 
trupa yjEdfia TuUtptrticoi' ’uikiavoin. Plularrh (in Liicullo) describes it as the flaby- 
Ionian sea speaking of the Arabs who came from its shores airo re ev Bu/JvXwvi £aX«<r- 
arjs Apnfhs. That it was named the Erythrean Sea , FfvSpij SaXatrtra, after king Erytli- 
raa, we learn from Arrian, (Hist. Ind c. 37. See also c 32) Tl$e tomb of Erxthras 
is noticed likewise by Strabo, (Lib. XVI t. Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 24) Soli- 
nus, (Poly hist. cap. xxxiii), <&e. Tlr t the Romans called that sea red which was 
entitled Erythrean by the Greeks, Pliny informs us; and much elaborate criticism has 
been employed in endeavours to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, aud how far this name might be allowed to extend. 

(“)Thus Shhrif At. Edrisi, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, says (in 
the Introduction to his Arabiek work printed at Rome, 1 592), 

"The Green Gulf; ami this is the sea of Ears , or Persia." Two Arabiek treatises 
before mentioned, (p. 22) which I have ascribed to Ebn Al Vardi, (although his 
name does not appear in the MSS) inform us that the Sea of Fars^^y 

«is called the Gt-eeii Sea." But some Eastern Geographers extend this dniorniii: tion 
to the extremity of India, where the Sea of Chin commences.* So the MS. Ajaieb al 
held in. In this man er Herodotus, (who does not particularly distinguish the Persian 
Gulf), confounds the Arabian sea and part of the Indian Ocean, under the general name 
of red or Erythrean . And Pliny styles the Persim Gulf “a bay of the Red Sea/* 
To the words of these ancient authors I shall tefer iu another place. 
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In the Plates, VIII. and IX. and in the Appendix 
to this volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a very extraordinary map of the 
Persian Sea ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thirteenth century, and, with fifteen others, illustrating 
a most valuable Geograpliic&l manuscript. I shall no far- 
ther encroach on the plan of my intended “ Periplus,” than 
to observe that in this map Ldfet , through some mistake 
of the penman or painter, is placed more remote from 
Hormuz than the other two islands, Awal and Kharek ; 
but the map to which I have before alluded, represents 
it with greater accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundary of Pars. 

« 

While Hormuz and Kishm were still within our view, 
(early on the eighteenth) Ave discovered tAVo sloops, 
supposed to be part of the . pirate fleet. As the Lion 
Avas becalmed. Captain Heathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, with about fifty men and tAVo tAvelve-pound carron- 
ades in boats, pursued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
them to the ship. They Averc full of Arabs, who declared 
themselves people of Masgat on their Avay to Bander- Abbasi^ 33 ), 


(’*) Qamrun or Banker / ibbasi did not long benefit by the fall of Hormuz ; but 
appears to have been nearly mint'd during the reign of Nadir Shah wlio.se tyranny 
extended its baneful influence even to this extremity of the Persian empire ; so that 
in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine houses out of ten deserted. Yet at Gombroon , 
says he, “ there had been less oppression, as being at a great distance from the court. 
*• than in other towns which were more exposed by .being near it." Sec " A Journal 
from Calcutta to Aleppo. &c.” p. 11. Lond. 1758. Duod. 
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and although suspiciously armed with such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Juasnw, they produced 
papers which corroborated this declaration; and many 
of them were, besides, known to persons in our Glirab ; 
therefore, on the nineteenth, they were liberated and 
continued their voyage, whilst we proceeded by the 
Great Coin, Little Coin, and other rocky islands, having 
Cape Mumldom and the Arabian hills in view ; (Plate VI. 
No. 13). We were mortified to learn soon after, that 
those Arab vessels did, actually, belong to the piratical 
fleet of the Juasmes ( M ). 


During the twentieth we saw the Tombs, (Plate VI ; No. 
14), and Cape Series or Certes, (Plate VI. No. 15), and 
fired several shots at a large boat, which after some 
hours escaped in the dark by means of oars. Of the 
twenty-first . much was spent in a calm off" Polior 
(Plate VI. No. 16 ). On the twenty-second we passed 
another island, Nobfleur, (Plate VI. No. 17), the thermo- 
meter varying between 67 and 70. We perceived 
Mount Charek or Char eg, (Plate VI. No. 18) ; and it 
was still in sight on the twenty-third, when a strong 
North-west wind rendered the sea very rough, and 


(") To Captain Ileathcote ! am indebted for an extraordinary shield and sword, 
purchased by him from one of those Arabs, who told me that the shield was made 
“ out of die skin of a great fish.” Its form is represented in the Miscellaneous 
plate, and a description 'annexed. 
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becoming more violent in the evening, injured one of 
our sails. The Ghrab parted from us, having snapped 
the hawser or towing-rope; and was at a considerable 
distance all the twenty-fourth. We were driven so much 
out of our course, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessary to anchor within two miles of Keith, where 
we remained, in ten fathoms water, discharging at night 
guns and rockets, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to 
our friends in the Ghrab, for whose safety some appre- 
hensions were entertained^). 


25. Early this morning I made a sketch of Keith, 
(Plate VI. No. 19), which is an island almost flat, 
and yielding date trees, but not very profusely ; among these 
we could discern a few mean looking buildings. Behind 
it appeared, the coast of Persia, and over its Eastern 
extremity Charek Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrab 
approached us, and a party of the Lion’s crew returned 
from the shore with a bullock, some sheep and eggs. 
The oflicer (Lieutenant Young) who had landed there, 
informed me that Keith afforded excellent water, which was 
drawn from wells by ipeans of wheels. He saw about 
an hundred of the inhabitants ; they lived in mud-houses ; 
the men seemed shy and suspicious ; not, perhaps. 


( M > Soon after the commencement of our voyage from Bombay, this vessel and 
the Lion had been separated in stormy weather ; but there was, at that time, little 
danger to be expected from pirates, and the Arabian Sea afforded ample room. 
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without reason ; for, (if their words and signs were 
rightly interpreted) sortie strangers had conic there a 
short time before, and committed many acts of violence. 
The women evinced a disposition more frank and hos- 
pitable ; in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, were the eyes, which 
alone could be seen, a just criterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to Mr. 
Young; and one even laid her hand upon his arm; but 
these familiarities were austerely repressed by a grey- 
bearded Sheikh , who compelled the females to retire. Some 
rice-fields were observed, and the soil appeared capable of 
more cultivation than it had received^ 1 ). 



(*) I have mentioned acts of violence recently committed at Keish , but trust that 
they were not like those imputed to the Portuguese Rnul-Fereyra Andrade, 
who having landed here obliged a father and mother to destroy their little infant 
by pounding it in a mortar. “ Ce general etoit un Diable incarne,” as Thevenot 
justly observes. (Voyages, Tome IV. p. Cl 8. Amst. 1727, 3mc. ed). As the 
name of this respectable Frenchman must again occur, I shall here notice some 
doubts unjustly entertained respecting the authenticity of his work, which Sir James 
Porter, (Observ. on the Turks, Vol. I. p. 1) and later English w riters, (one a very 
distinguished traveller), have regarded as the literary imposture of a man who had 
never quitted Europe. But the elder and younger Thevehol have been confounded. 
The uncle who was Librarian to the King of France, pud published a Collection of other 
persons travels, (like our Purchas, Hakluyt, or Harris); and the nephew who visited 
many countries of the East. We cannot suppose a collusion between Chardin aud 
any contemporary traveller ; especially one with whom he did not agree in certain 
opinions. Yet we hud him mention “ M. Thevenot le Voyageur his imerview with 
him near Persepolis ; and the mistake both of Pietro della Valle and of Thevenot, 
concerning ancient sculptures at that place. (Voy. tie Chard. Tome IX. p. 12.1, 124, 
125, Rouen, 1723). Thevenot likewise speaks of some fellow countrymen who 
travelled in Persia while he was there. Such as Tavernier and Dolierc, (Haulier 
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Upon this island, also, our party found goats ; no longer 

consecrated to Venus and Mcrctiry, as in the time of 

Alexander, when Ncarchus, with the Grecian fleet, cast 

anchor here : for the Cateea of his journal, (preserved by 

Arrian) is Keis or Keish in the nomenclature of oriental 
f • 
geography l 37 ). 

The antiquity of this name, I have not been able to 
ascertain ; nor can I recollect any mention of Keish 


Deslandes, author of “ Les Beautez de la Perse,” 4to. 1673). Had he used their 
names to favour any literary cheat, those writers who survived him many years would 
assuredly have declared him an impostor. (See Voy. de Thev. Tome IV. p. 491). 
lie dice! at Mianak , in Persia, Nov. 1087, and some years after, his bones were 
removed thence by M. Petis de la Croix, (Oriental Interpreter to the King of France), 
and interred in a cemetery of Christians at Tabriz. “Je m’ acquittal du devoir que 
“j’etois oblige de rendre au bon ami de mon pere, feu M. Thevenot, si estiin6 en 
" Perse pour son bonneted et sa doctrine ; et cnterr£ dans cet endroit depuis dixans . 
“jo fis transporter scs ossemens par des Pretres Arnieniens en I’eglise des Capucins de 
“ Tauryz.” (Extrait du Journal du Sieur Petis, Fils, & p. 140. published by M. Laugl^s 
with the “Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810). It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimonies respecting one whom the best itifortned of his countrymen quote with 
respect, styling him indifferently "Thevcnot the younger/' or “ the nephew,” or the 
“traveller." He seems to me, as far as l have traced his steps, in general worthy of 
the epithet accurate, bestowed on him by Gibbon. (Rom. Emp. Cliap. XVII. note 34). 
A good account of Thevcnot, and of his travels, may be found in Collier’s “ Great 
Historical Dictionary.” Vol. II. (Sec. edit, folio, Loud. 1701). But it must be acknow- 
ledged that not only by Moreri, but other French writers, have the two Thevenots been 
confounded, as appears from the “ Dictionaire Historique,” of Ladvocat. (Par. 1760); 
and the “ Nouvelle Bibliotheque d’un Homme de gout.” Tome III. p. 454. (Pay. 
1777). 

( w ) Arrian describes Cataca as a desert island Karafyv viivov (prjfirjv ; the sheep 
and goats dedicated there to Hermes and Aphrodite were brought, he says, every 
year from neighbouring places, (Hist. Ind, cap. 37). 

Z 
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made by an Eastern author earlier that Zakaria Cazvi'xi. 
He died in the year l‘f[5, and shall be quoted below. 
Saadi who survived him sixteen years, also notices the 
island of Kcish in a story of his Gulistdn (®). But, admitting 
the authority of a Persian manuscript, we may assign 
its name to the tenth century, when one Kf.is, the son 
of a poor widow, in Siraf, embarked for India, with 
his sole property, a cat. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested bv mice or rats, 
that they invaded the king’s food,- and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis produced 
his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
niiiceut rewards were bestowed on the adventurer of Si rdf. 
who returned to that city, and afterwards, with his mother 
and brothers, settled in the island, “ which, from him, has 
“ been denominated Am, or, according to the Persians, 
“ Kmh'X™). Of this anecdote I should not have noticed so 

(“) Beginning thus, j J \j (Book III). But this story is not found in 

every MS. copy, 

j*> U! ij*^i ^ j ( ,IL> ) 

•Vi/ lA/ H/ fl 

Sec that rare manuscript Chronicle, the uJLj £j\j Tarikh i IVcst/f \ composed, (as 
appears by different dates) at the end of I lie thirteenth and beginning of the four 
teentli century, by Abdallah Shira'/i. <0J] Jos. The style of this 

work is much admired by the Persians although in many places so obs6ure and 
difficult, that to most copies of it marginal explanations have been added. It contuius 
the History of Hula' ku'Kha’n and Chengiz Kha'n. 
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many particulars, had any other information occurred 
respecting the name. In countries widely separated, and in 
various languages, the same story has been related of 
different persons^ 0 ). 

Whether the walls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of ancient edifices, or had been lately 
constructed ; we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a nourishing city. Zakakia Cajsvi'nj, a writer of 
the thirteenth century having stated ' ’Kets/i to be four farsangs, 
or above fourteen miles in circumference, mentions, that “its 
“ town is of very pleasing appearance ; with a castle and 
“ many gates, gardens and various structures ; so that it is 
“ one of the most delightful places in our time’’( 41 ). lie julds 
that this island was the resort of ships from Persia, India and 
Arabia, the merchants frequenting i t for commercial purposes. 

If a mba t. la ii, his fellow citizen who lived in the next 
century after him, states the extent of Kris (or KeishJ, to be 
four farsangs by four farsangs, “and in this island,”, continues 


(>°) Reside!) our English Whittington,' »o long the hero of a favourite nursery-tale, 
I find the worthy Florentine “messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni," indebted to feline, 
assistance for riches and celebrity; his two cats, “due belli.*simi gatti, 1111 inasebio • 
*' una femmina,” soon relieved the king of an island (Canaria) on which he had been 
cast by a violent tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was recompensed ** con 
«• riehissimi doni.” See a letter of “ Conte Lorenzo Magalotti" in the “ Scelta di 
Lettcre Familiari,” published by Nardini. Lond. 1802. (p. 100). 

* 

MS. Stir al betid* (third climate;. J&jjj 
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lie, “is the city of- Am, and in other parts of it are 
“ plantations of date-trees, and lands yielding corn. The 
« inhabitants fish, (or dive), for pearls : the air is extremely 
“warm, and the water used here is rain collected and 
“ preserved in reservoirs or cisterns’^ 44 ). 

i 

Hut the buildings which we indistinctly saw, may have 
belonged to a palace, of which Abdallah Siiiiia'zi 
seems to speak, as if still existing, a splendid edifice, 
at the period when lie wrote, (from 1299 to 1319). This 
palace was erected by the Sir/ifian adventurer above- 
mentioned and his descendants, under whom Keis became 
the great commercial mart for Hind and Sind ; Chin and 
Turkestan. So that “it is now,” adds Abdallah, “one of 
“the principal islands of Furs; audits fame is celebrated 
“ throughout all’ regions ; and being proclaimed in every 
“ language pervades the wide expanse of the universe ”( 43 ). 

It would appear that the successors of Keis constituted 
themselves independent sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. Teixeira, 

j u - w rf j) j u' 3 j* 3 ( 48 ) 

J-jl**-"* j3 & u'J't jl ) SS -w l [•/ j <3jSS yOji {jpu} 

MS. Xozhat alcolub. (Geogr. chap. 12). 


p>J (jl /-> jlil Owl jAj*. old sue* J 48 ) 

MS. Tarikh i-WcriJ. (chap. 2). . 
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who copied the Persian Annals of Tura'n Siia'h, informs 
us that Aya'z having examined Jar tin requested it from 
the King of Keys , to whom it then belonged, as all 
the other islands in the Persian Gulf^ 44 ). This anecdote 
is confirmed by the historian Ahhmed al Ciiafa'ri, 
who relates that the Prince ’ of Hormuz , Siieiia'b ad di'n 
Aya'z “ purchased the island of Jo run from the Kings 
of Kcish,” and began to erect edifices there in the year 
710, or of our era 13 1 1 ( 45 ). Jarun, the new Hormuz , 
by its advantageous position near the Gulfs mouth soon 
intercepted the commerce of Kcish. One rose into wealth 
and importance as the other declined, and the fall of 
both within a short time, might have suggested, as we 
viewed them, many subjects for moral reflexions. ’ But 
of these small islands the decay was forgotten amidst 
the numerous and extensive scenes of desolation which 
the neighbouring continent presented to our notice. 

We sailed from Keisli before noon on the twenty- 
fifth ; passed by Sir/if and Gilum , and saw Inderabiu : 


(**) " Conciderola Ayaz, y satisfecho della trato de pedirla al Rey de Keys ciiya 
"era, como todas las dernas qne en el sino Persico havia.” 

• Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz. ]>. 12, 

Ajyfc? \j j' -jy vV 6 O 

MS. Tarikh Jehdn art (Chap. of the Kings of Hormuz). 
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but coming about midnight from thirty fathoms water into 

seventeen, and afterwards into seven, we anchored^). 

# 

The remote prospect of Sirdf and Gilam on the coast 
of Laris tan, with the hills extending beyond Charek, 
eastward, and lost in the horizon towards the west, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. No. 20). 
But the view (Plate VII. No. 3), taken when avc had 
approached more nearly, will convey a better idea of 
Sirdf; once the great seat of Asiatick commerce ; rivalling 
Shiraz in size and rank among the cities of Pars ; and 
embellished with many splendid and costly mansions ; 
such, at least, they wore in the estimation of Ejjn IIau- 
KAi.f who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand dinars on the 
“building of their houses,’’ and he represents the city 
as nearly equal in size to Shiraz ; which, when lie tra- 
velled (in the tenth century), extended between three and 


C) Gilam appears to be the lla of Arrian, as Dr. Vincent remarks (Nearchus, p. 
375. See cd. 1 1107) But wc can scarcely suppose it the Ghilan which IIamdallaii 

Caxv i'ni enumerates among the islands of thisGulf, subject to the Persian government. 
(See the MS. KozAat al colub. Fifth Fasl, *or Section of Seas aud Lakes). 
The Indrrabia of some F.nglish navigators is Andrrtia, Anderipe, Indtrvea, in 
different charts, according to Dr. Vincent, (Nearch. p. 376) w ho thinks it the Caicand - # 
rus of Arrian. I do not (ind a corresponding name in any of my oriental manuscripts. 
Ind- Arabia would form a smooth compound, hut not applicable to this Persian island! 
not conformable etymologically to Hindtrabi as Niebuhr expresses the name 

in Aruhick or Persian characters; (Descr. do I' Arab. p. 283). Teixeira writes Andrtvy 
(Viage Ac: p.««), and Colonel Capper Ilanderaby, (Observ. on the Passage to India 
p. 241. 3d. ed). 
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four milcs( 4r )* Amu’l Feda who frequently repeats the very 
words of Ebv IIaukai,, mentions those houses, and the 
thirty thousand dinars; a sum equivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand pistoles of European currency ( w ). And it appears 
that in the construction of those houses, wood was prin- 
cipally used, Imported from Africa, as I am authorized 
to affirm, although a learned Orientalist has supposed 
that it was furnished by Europe( 1!> ). 


(* 7 ) Orient Geogr. of Elm Ilauk. p. 102. 104. 

( 4i ) “Trento mille dinars qui font quinze mille pistoles do nostre monnoyc.” See 
the “ Anciennes Relations des Judes, «&c. (p. 142), of M. Renuudot. This ingenious 
commentator has not quoted the Arabick text of Anu’L Feda; but I find it among 
the fragments of this author’s works, published at Vienna, (E vVutwr) rijs Av&rptus 
1H07. Oct. p. 2 (>()), with u Greek translation by Demetrius Alcxandrides. 

Jiz Ju* jlf® ^ ^ ^ 3 y* 3 

u_cll (jjJU Jfji tjh 

(«•) “ La pluspart (de leurs maisons), estoieuf bastics de bois qu’on y apportoit du 
4, pais des Francs , ou de' V Europe.*' So Rcnaudot, (Anc. RcJat. p.142) translates the words 
of AniiL* Feda, whom he seems to have consulted through the medium 'of Golius, 
(in Al-Fargh). According to the Arnbick text printed at Vienna, (See my last note) 
what Rcnaudot has rendered Pais des Francs is Zenje expressed ill the Greek 
version by ZtyyiTuvri. Ebn H aural's work (l quote the best manuscript, distin- 
guished as Sur al be l dan ) gives the passage thus. 

jula£ Jii 5/^ ^ j 

*»« And their bouses are chiefly constructed of wood, which they import from Zangbar n 
But the historiun Hafiz Abru' in his MS, Chronicle more particularly describes the 
African materials employed by those Sirafians . They formed, says he. their edifices of 
« gatch (a very fine white mortar like plaster of Paris) and of brick, and on 
*• the houses of this city they expended much ebony-wood and ivory brought in ships 
“ from the borders of Zenje or Ethiopia/' I here annex the Persian passage : — 
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To me Sirdf appeared inconsiderable ; situate close 
to the sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, which 
neither exhibited on their sun-parched summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest symptom of 
vegetation. Behind it, however, in a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been verdant and 
fertile spots. I could discern a castle with three towers 
above the town, and at some distance on the right a whitish 
edifice like those tomb$ of Mohammedan saints or Jmdm- 
xadehs, which are found near almost every Persian village. It 
stood in a small grove, probably, of date trees ( w ). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels in front of Sirdf, occupied 
(as avc may suppose!, that place Avhfch, during the ninth 
century had been crowded with ships bringing- and receiving 

‘-if 3 j' -li j j Uj i j £ b 

U: ; l CJjUw ^5 jJ 

It is probable that Rcnaudot’s mistake arose from the resemblance, in some inac- 
curate manuscript, between and Franje and Zanje . 

0°) As I shall have frequent occasion to notice the tombs of Persian saints, it may 
be here observed, that the compound word Im/im Zddch signifies the 

descendant of an Im(m, one of the great prelaws or chiefs of the Mohammedan 
religion. Those Im&ms appear to have been equally prolifick as holy, if a judgment 
may be formed from the multiplicity of hereditary saint3 whose tombs are scattered 
over Persia. These tombs after the personages interred within, arc themselves generally 
styled Tm6m Zadchs ; thus we often heard of a brick-built Imam Zadeh, the ruined dome 
of an Imam Zadeh, &c. But it must not be supposed that Persia is the only country 
fertile in Muselmitn saints: they abound wheresoever the religion of Mohammed 
prevails ; and thrive luxuriantly even on the western coast of Africa, as wc learn from 
Mr, Riley's very interesting “Narrative” of his shipwreck, &<?. (Lond. 1817), in which he 
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the most precious merchandise of distant regions( M ). In 
thetenth, commerce flourished here, and a writer of that 
time has recorded the opulence of many Siraflans whom 
he had personally known( 5 *). In the twelfth it is enumerated 
among the chief cities of Pars{ 53 ), and in the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces’ and other stately buildings 
of this city( M ), which was regarded as the emporium 


styles their tombs Saint houses, and tells us (p. 537) that some of his companions “were 
“ obliged to dismount and walk for about two miles to pass a Saint-house , which the 
“ Moors held in high veneration this, adds he, “ was the fiftieth Saint-house I had 
“ seen since I left Swearah.” On examining iu his map the distance between Swcarah 
and Azamore, we may allow about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related by preceding travellers have not totally effaced from the reader's miud, that 
respect which might naturallylle entertained for those whom their countrymen agree 
to place in the odour of sanctity ; I shall not endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority, but merefy^declare my opinion that the 
Persian saints equal the African above-mentioned, in virtue and miraculous powers 
as in number; and to both I would apply the following passage from Mr. Windus’s 
Journey to Mequinez, (p. 55. 1725). “ It is difficult either to give a general rule what 
* ( a saint in this part of the world is, or how he becomes so : but any thing extraordi- 
“ nary makes one. Some are saints by descent ; others for some particular abilities ; 
“ as one in this town (Tetuan) for curing sore’eyes; many for being fool* or madmen; 
“ and some for being great rogues 

( M ) Even of China. “La pluspart des vaisseaux Chinois font leur charge a Siraf.” 
See the account given by two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century in 
Renaudot’s “Ancienucs Relations des Indes ct de la Chine/' p. 10, 141. 

(“) Ebn Haukal, Orient. Geogr. p. 115. 133. 

( w ) Al Edrisi’s Arabick Geography (Rome 1592). Clim. III. Sect. 0. 

(“; They are thus mentioned in the MS. Seir al bela'd of Zak ari A C A2vi'ni, (third 
Climate). Asa#; j ^ A*L 

% A 
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of Fars when Abu’l feda, wrote in the fourteenth ( M ). 
But the Syrian prince may have adopted some 
description of this distant place given by an early 
writer ; for IIamdallah Mastoufi or Cazvi'ni, 
a contemporary geographer, on Persian subjects of 
pre-eminent authority ; and IIa'fiz Abru', would ascribe 
the decay of Sirdf to the rise of Keish under those Dileniite 
sovereigns whose dynasty terminated in the eleventh century. 
IIamdallah, however, allows that it had formerly been 
a considerable city (•'*), and Ha fiz Abru' borrows these 
very words in the beginning of his account ; then adds, 
that it was, whilst the Khalifahs of Baghdad reigned, the 
great commercial mart by sea and liffid, for goods brought 
in ‘ships and by caravans : particularly camphor, aloes, 
sandal, and various other aromatick and fragrant substances ; 
besides every kind of medicinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese. In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Sira'f made wine unequalled throughout all the districts 
of Fars; and the place flourished until the close of the 
Dileniite government ; after which, “ the ancestors of 
“Emir Keisii became predominant; and occupied Kcis 
“ and other islands. Thus tlio commercial advantages 
“which Sira'f had enjoyed were cut off, and fell into 

D Thu. we find it described, ^ lij ^ cJtjju, in the fragments ofABu’L- 
veba s Geography, (ArabickHmd Greek) printed at Vienna, as above quoted, p. 266. 

( M ) MS. Nozhat at Colub ( Clt. of Fars). ks-J tJy 
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* 

“ their hands. This circumstance happened in the time 
“ of Rukn ad’ doulah! 57 )”. 

Although the industry of man had rendered Sirdf a 
flourishing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. Tor the two . Persian authors last quoted, 
and many others, acknowledge that the climate was hot 
to an extreme, while fountains or running streams were 
so few and scanty, that the inhabitants drank rain water 
preserved in reservoirs. Ebn IIai/kal mentions a moun- 
tain named Jem, (*►), near the town, which supplied it 
with fruits and water( 6B ). According to his fuller account 
(in the TV1S. S&r al b<£dan), that mountain (which he calls 
Jemr ,**.) is very broad and ample, and so lofty that 
the air on its summit becomes like the' climate of the 
Sanlsir , or cold region ( 59 ). In some vallies of this mountain, 
if we may believe the Jehan ndmah, an extraordinary stone 


ICmmAJ jA*- j&J j Xjijf-Q AijXii yJjZmst jJ* 1 (jl j\ liM (’ W ) 

MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Abru. IIukn ad doualh died in the year of our era 070. 

* 

Orient. Geogr. p. 104. 

(MS. SHtr al beldtri ). I know not whether Mount Chareg corresponds to this descrip- 
tion. The compound word Sard sir signifies a country much affected by 

cold; in opposition to Garm-str a warm region. 
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is found, which, when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, to various changes 
of colour^). 

Having within a few days, since our entrance into the 
Persian gulf, traced the rise and fall of commercial pros- 
perity, from Hormuz which had flourished on the decay of 
Keish ; to Keisli which had impoverished and ruined Sirdf; 
we weighed anchor early on the twenty-sixth, and as there 
was little wind, continued to have Choreic and the hills of 
Siruf in view for several hours( 61 ). Among the incidents of 
this day I shall only notice that a sailor, of the Lion’s crew', 
accused and conscious of some crime, threw himself 
mto^ the sea ; this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of witnessing the activity displayed by many Arabs and 

( ) The Jehan Namah iUli or “ Description of the World” is quoted in the 
Ajdkb al btldan, under the bead of jJLto- Ml i-Siraf, or « the mountain of 

Sirdf.' I hare not seen the Jehan namah ; whi^^^mentioned^fci|^U amdallah 
Cazvi'ni, so often quoted in my pages, author*!? WMOSzkat at-coMb and Tdri'kh 
Guztdah. But it must not be coufounded with the Jehdn numb (Ui w k*-) which 
is a Turkish work (printed at Constantinople in 1736) though bearing a Persian title. 
A similar account of the Sirdf mountains and extraordinary stone is given on tl|.e same 
authority, in that geographical Khatmah or “appendix," which properly 

forms the eighth volume of Mirkhond’s celebrated chronicle, the Rauzit qlSefa. 

(") The learned Vincent, on many occasions, frankly acknowledges himself unac- 
quainted with the Eastern languages. He wis willing, however, to suppose, wbat.no 
Orientalist could readily admit, that Charrack, (ChArtk or Chireg, 

*Y were the same.— See his “Voyage of Nearcbus." Second 

♦uit, p. 300, 363. 
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Indians, wlio, before our boats could reach the man, 
leaped from their ghrab, which followed us at half a 
mile’s distance, and with as much apparent ease as 
if they acted on a firm surface, held his head above the 
water, until he was received on board in a state of 
insensibility resembling death. 

On the twenty-seventh I made a sketch of Bushedb , 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to which 
it appeared only as part of the main <fchore, slightly 
prominent. Plate VII, (No. 4). represents it under this 
aspect with the neighbouring coast and barren moun- 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No. 5), we 
could discern by means of glasses, that there were on 
it some houses, and towers of brick or clay, situate 
among date trccs( 6a ). 

Early this morning twelve or thirteen dows or Arab 
vessels had keen perceived. From their manner of ap- 
proaching and sii(l(flBii$* retreating in various directions, 
and from the signals made by tlicir chief or admiral, it 
was. conjectured that they belonged to the Juasmes , who 
were desirous of seducing our ship into the pursuit 
of some, whilst other dows of their fleet should attack 


(*’) Bushealb or Abuthmb, by Niebuhr called Schech Sehmb u^ Aa A (Descr. 
de l’Arab. p. 283. Copenh. 1773) probably from some chief of the numeroUa Arabian 
tribes settled io islands and towns along the Persian coast. 
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the glirab. In number, size, and construction they perfectly 
corresponded to the reports which we had heard. Before 
noon it was evident that they contained crowds of 
armed men, and ,in these, the pirates were soon 
recognised by many soldiers, who a year before had 
assisted in destroying their settlements at lias al kheimahSf 3 ). 
Several of the dows were very large and well furnished 
with guns ; the pirates, however, refused to hold any 
parley, and we, therefore, commenced a tremendous 
cannonade, theftresounding of which, amongst rocks and 
islands and along the shore, was astonishingly sublime. 
Its more immediate effects obliged the Juasmes to save 
themselves in shallow water, Avhcre the Lion could not 
follow ; but there was reason to believe that some of 
them felt our twenty-four pound balls. 

We proceeded with a favouring breeze and on the 
twenty-eighth saw Barnhill , a remarkable mountain 
which rises, like Chareg, above the general range of high 
lands, (Plate VII. No. O'). We then passed Cape Verdis - 
tan , (or Bardistan y), near which, among broken 
rocks and “ hideous precipices,” <jre some extraordinary 
springs of hot water ( w ). m 



(“’> R hul Khcimah Arabick name, signifying llie “ Cape (or Head 

of the lent.’* I shall have occasion to mention this place in another chapter. 


( w ) They were examined in 17&0, by Mr# Plaistcd; See his "Journal from CalcuL 
to," Ac. p. 10. 
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About npon, on the first of March, we anchored 
near Bushehr. Thus ended a voyage from England, 
during which the Lion had sailed, according to <Jaily 
calculations, twenty thousand six hundred and seventy-six 
milesf*). 

* 

At two o clock the Governor Mohammed Jaafau 
Kha'n, with the principal merchants of Bushehr, came 
off in formal procession to our ship ; their boats were 
gaily decorated, and a flag displaying % Lion and Sun 

(“) I received from Mr. Gautlirop (navigating master) the following statement of 


tiic Lion’s total run. 

From England to Madeira 1510 miles. 

From Madeira to Rio de Janeiro 5300 

From Rio de Janeiro to Bombay 11704 

From Bombay to Bushehr* 1000 


Amount of Cross-bearings, &c. added by 20440 

Captaiu Heath cote 227 


20070 miles. 

Respecting the islands above mentioned, *(page 100), which we generally call the 

Tombs, and Niebuhr writes Tunb » or (as it is pronounced Tumb ) See Vincent's 

(Nearcli. p. 357). He also notices Cape Certcs or Scries in p. 358 ; and in p. 350 Potior, 
the “ Pylora” of Arrian (IIu\<«>pa)'. Hist. Ind. c. 37. But I must here remark that 

Niebt|)|flfc writing Belior,j) J Jjr (Descrip, de I’Arab. p. 283) imitates the Arabian 
orthography or pronounciation, according to which the Persian P becomes B or F. The 
ancient Pylora [would be better represented by Puliur. Mr. Ives calls it 

“ Polloar." (Voyage to Ind. p. 204). Nobfleur h the Frour (jjj*) of Niebuhr, p.283. 
I shall state in another place some reasons which once induced me to suspect a 
confusion in the name of Frour, and Potior or Pulora. 
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of Persia^ 66 ), waved over the chief barge ; in another was 
the Nakdreh Khaneh , or band of musicians( <7 ) ; and I 
understood that both the flag and the musick were honours 
appertaining to Jaa^ar Kiia'n, not as Hdkem (^L-) or Go- 
vernor of Bushelir , but as High Admiral of the Empire ; there 
was, also, a Uiti, or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat or fool’s cap. This fellow whilst singing most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemed to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at certaiff intervals, clapped their hands together with 
a loud noise^ 68 ). 


Shim Khurshid Irani, have funned, during some centuries 

the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of the Persian kings. In general 
the Sun is represented half-risen over the back of a lion, which our heralds might 
describe as passant . So it appears on a felus, or copper coin of Kirmdn Shahdn now 
before me, and delineated in a plate, of this work. Respecting the Lion and Sun , 
and devices, probably more ancient as armorial bearings, oii Persian flags or banners ; 
I shall offer some observations in another chapter. 

(° 7 ) Nakarah Khaneh sj&i literally signifies the *• kettle-drum house," from 
nakarch , a small brazen bodied drum; and khaneh a house. But it is generally used 
to express an assemblage of military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our 
ears, are loud, harsh and disagreeable. There was a most obstreperous drum, accom- 
panying long brazen trumpets* (to/ Karrcna , the sounds of which, our sailors 
compared to the braying of asses), and two Surpa (toy>) in appearance not unlike 
clarinets, but sending forth notes such as might be expected from two dhmordant 
bag-pipes without a drone. The royal Nakareh Khaneh, which I often hearfHBVAraii, 
did not excite a more favourable opinion of the Persian field-musick rnan this 
Uushehr hand ; but in the course of a lew months I became extremely fund of listen- 
ing to the Sehtareh , the Kemdncheh and other string instruments ; which, although the 
performers were ignorant of harmonious combinations or counterpoint, produced with 
good voices in chamber concerts, very soft and pleasing melody, 

(“) The Lutiis must be often (and'more particularly) noticed in the course of this work. 
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The Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion, 
.and were conducted to the cabin, where they seated them- 
selves on chairs in a manner which evinced the novelty 
and awkwardness of their situation. JMany trays filled 
with sweetmeats, fruits, and Cheese, were brought as a 
present from 'Jaafar Kha'n, who was introduced to 
the Ambassador, and after an hour’s conversation, took 
his leave. The favour of this visit was acknowledged by 
a salute of eleven guns. 

Mr. Bruce, acting as the East India Company’s Resident, 
or Agent at Bushehr, with Lieutenants Ilcnry 'Willock, 
Taylor, and Martin, and Mr. Henshaw, also came on 
board ( 69 ). 

2. The governor sent his barge to take ashore Mirra 
Abu’l Hassan this morning at an early hour ; for the 
astrologers had pronounced that from sun-rise until eight 
o’clock would be the most auspicious time in which lie 
could possibly land. Of any concern in this calculation, 


( w ) The meritorious conduct of Mr. Bruce has since procured him the full appoint- 
ment oflhfesident,” at Bushehr . Mr. Willock commanded a body of Sepoy dra« 
goons, had accompanied the 'v mission, and were now in readiness to receive 
the Ambassador oti shore, and attend him during his stay in Persia. Mr. Willock is 
at present, (1817), Charged* Affaires at the court of Tehrdn. Mr. Taylor commanded 
the Resident's guard of Sepoy infantry at Bushehr ; and Mr. Martin had been there 
some time, awaiting an opportunity of returning to India. Mr. Henshaw resided at 
Bushehr . 


2 B 
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the envoy, I believe, may be acquitted ; it was made 
by the Governor's wise men, and Mirza Abu’l Hassan, 
who had now received from the king a patent conferring 
on him the title and dignity of Khan , (see p. 2), con- 
tinued with us to the latest moment that they allowed. 
He then, whilst we fired a salute, departed, but not in 
the Bushehr state-barge ; he chose rather to be conveyed 
in oue of our boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased with this flattering preference, when they had 
approached the strand, carried him on their shoulders 
through the water, to dry ground. On his landing, 
fifteen guns were discharged from the fort : a circum- 
stance which he afterwards noticed to the ambassador, 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid on 
similar occasions ; and prognosticating good luck, although 
he was not without enemies in his own country. 

We remained on board, sending to the British factory 
various articles of heavy baggage ; military stores ; 
carriages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To carry 
these, several Nalchudas , or “ masters of vcsscls"( ro ). 
attended ; and as some of tlxfcni, having* left their 

* 5 ■' V 

slippers in the boats, were induced by curiosity to'.enter 
our ship, I had an opportunity of sketching their figures 
(See Plate X). 


O Respecting the Word Nakhuda, Sec Chap, 1, note 78. 
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The ambassador received from Jaafar Kha'v, a fine 
young lion. This was a very gentle creature, and seemed 
pleased when the sailors patted his head. On being 
first put into the coop or cage, he conceived such 
fondness for an old, ragged, and dirty canvas bag, 
which happened to lie there, that he would not allow 
any person to touch it : and on moving from one side 
to another, always took it with him in his mouth. He 
refused, during two days, boiled or roasted meat; but 
greedily devoured raw flesh. The country about Bushehr , 
where he had been taken five or six weeks before, 
abounded formerly in wild beasts : it was once, as a 
native informed me, the Maadcn i Shir, or “mine of lions”( 7t ). 




( ?l ) The Arabick word Maadcn signifying in general metals, or minerals, 

and the mine which produces them, is often used by the Persians like their own word K(in 
to denoteaplace very abundant or fertile in anything. Thus ainan told me that the 
Caspian sea, (on the shore of which wc conversed) was a Maadm-i main 
or “ mine of fish and a place near Shiraz, on the road from Bushehr , is called the 
“mine” or Kan of ziniun from the great quantity of Zinian , a certain 

grain which grows there. The historian Hafiz Abru' in his account of the Desht-i - 
Arzhen (which I shall hereafter quote at length when describing that place), employs the 
aamc terms as the Bushehri above mentioned, “ a mine of lions” (jA$> jjA*/#) Maa d ef * 
i-shir. Thus also Cm i n Ha'zi, in his work entitled the Hajt Aklim or “Seven Climates/' 
styles Cazerun atf‘ mine of learned Ineii,” Maaden-i uhma , (UL& ^Aa*); and theclas- 
sick Ha<fiz introduces both the Arabick and Persian words fora mine into one verse. 

'** Shiraz is a mine (Maaden ) of ruby-lipped damsels ; a mine ( Kan) of beauty. 
“ I am a jeweller (and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases) j 
49 on this account I am disconsolate.*’ See the Ode (in f) beginning g* 
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3. Letters were receivedby the Ambassador from Jaafab. 
Kha'n and Abu'l Hass an Kha n, with a present con- 
sisting of two lambs alive, several trays full of oranges, 
figs, raisins, dried cherries, and other fruits both fresh 
and preserved ; also cheese, and a kind of sweet-meat 
called mdidah f 2 ). 

5. Every necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, we proceeded before noon 
this day from the ship, which fired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain Heathcote’s band 
of musick accompanied us ; we passed by the ribs (for 
little more remained) of Nadih Sha h’s great fifty-gun 
shipj( 73 ) ; and were joined near the town by many boats full of 
people. On landing at Bushehr, the Ambassador was 


The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to the 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, in two fine manuscript copies 
of Hafiz's Divan out of four now on my table, for This variation, however, 
does not affect the sense, and I have preferred jjjl which the MS, dictionary Sururi 
explains by this very passage of Hafiz. 

O This was composed, according to the best account that I coutd procure, of 
grape-juice or orange-juice, inspissated with sugar, then mixed with the kernels of 
almonds or walnuts, and dried. The MS. dictionary Berhan Kif/fcn Jhieiitions (under 
the word Maidah other ingredients, such as sheep’s milk, wheaten flour, &c. 

Few nations equal the Persians in similar compositions. 

O ') It is said that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun- 
dred miles from the forests of Mazcndertn or Hyrcania, on the backs of horses, mules* 
and occasionally of camels. I have heard, but dare not veuture to repeat, an estimate 
of the expense. 
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received with much ceremony by Jaafar Kha'n, Abdil- 
lah Agha, a Turk of high rank from Baghdad ; Abu’l 
Hass an Kha'n, and all the most respectable inhabitants. 
In the streets were drawn up the Resident’s guard of 
infantry Sepoys, the detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Roj^al-artillery men, and serjeants of the forty-seventh 
regiment. An irregular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets crowded the beach, and others, by 
blows of their sticks, restrained the mob. In lanes and 
cornel’s, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the 
graces of drapery, in dark blue cloaks after the Arabian 
fashion ; or in white sheets ; their faces, generally, being 
concealed by pieces of black crape. The Governor * led 
us to his house, where we climbed to the principal chamber 
by a staircase nearly perpendicular, each step of which 
was most inconveniently high. In consideration of our 
European customs, some chairs had been provided, and 
Calcdm or pipes, with coffee, tea, and rose-w ater, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cakes and sweet-meats. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants were 
entertained gn the Governor’s hharem , to the door of which 
Captain Heathcote had escorted her Palanlcbi ( 74 ) ; she saw 
there only three ladies, one infant, and a few maid-servants. 


(*) This palankfn 'more properly called palki bad been procured at Bombay. 

It is a vehicle not used by the Persians. 
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Our visit having been finished, we mounted the horses 
provided for us, and rode through narrow streets to a gate 
in the town wall, on passirfg which we immediately 
entered the desert. Several robust men, half naked, went 
before us, tumbling and jumping with considerable 
activity. Some pahlevtim displayed feats of strength and 
dexterity by whirling over their shoulders very large 
and ponderous wooden clubs( 74 ). A boy who danced, 
disguised in woman’s dress, was more conspicuous for 
gesticulation, than either for elegance or modcsty( 76 ). The 
Luti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and we were 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repeated 
vollies of musketry. Many horsemen who had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a combat; some 
galloping forwards with the utmost speed, eighty or an 
liuudrcd yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
Parthians shot their arrows, at the pursuing foe ; whilst 
others in mock duels, tilted with lances and darted the 
Jcrid or Jcridah{ n ). 


(”) 1 nius t ref" to a future chapter, for some account of the Pahlevant 
and their laborious exercises. * % * 

l") * * ,avc already alluded, when mentioning the JVtf/cA-girls at Bombay, (p. 73) # 
to an ancient Greek dance, noticed by Aristophanes. And in another chapter the 
subject of Persian dances shall be resumed. 

(”) This word- Jeridak according to the MS. DerMn Kattra, would signify 

a kind of small spear or lance. But instead of real javelins, the Persians use in their 
equestrian exercises, branches of the palm tree, (jtridah), or sticks of some heavy 
wooc, winch they dart at each other with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much ingenuity. 
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Thus we proceeded over the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southward from Buslichr ; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, where the Ambassador 
opened packets of letters and English news-papers just 
arrived by way of Constantinople. He had scarcely announ- 

* 4 

ced the successes of our army in Spain, when the gazette 
fell from his hand, and the first line that presented itself 
to me, declared thaf^hc and 1 had lost a brothcr( 78 ). 

Those Persians who had been exulting in the publick 
intelligence, and hailing its arrival on the first day of our 
landing as a most propitious omen, all silently retired ; 
expressing by their manner, that they were sensible of 
the private calamity, although they did not change 
congratulation into unseasonable condolence. 

( w ) Lieutenant Ralph Ouselcy, killed in his nineteenth year at the battle of Busaco, 
(Sept. 27, 1010), whilst endeavouring to preserve the colours of his regiment, the 
forty-fifth. 



CHAPTER V. 


Camp near Abushahr. 


fT>HE name of Abushahr , generally abridged into Buslialir , 
**■ or Bushehr , has been corrupted by English sailors 
into Busheer, or Bushire (*). This town rose into notice 
during the last century, and is said to have been an incon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fishermen, when 
Rishehr transferred its commerce to the new port, or 
bander, and supplied materials from Its ruined structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but thlhk the account highly 
exaggerated, that Bushehr contained eight or nine thousand 
people. Of these many live in huts ; the habitations, 
entitled houses, (chiefly mud-built), amount perhaps to 


✓ * 

O The Arabick word Abu yl signifies a 4t father'' also *• possessing/' or “ endowed 
u with'' &c. and Shakr a “ city or town*" 
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four hundred, and arc inclosed, towards the land, by 
a wall of clay or sun-dried brick. 

Although the geographical manuscripts quoted in this 
work have furnished me with extracts relative to various 
parts of Persia, yet no info filiation can be obtained from 
them on ‘the subject of Abmhahr , which at the time 
when those books were composed, did not probably 
seem worthy of description. It is however possible that, 
whether as Mcsambria, Taolcc, or under some other name, 
this place has been, in former ages, very thickly inha- 
bited ; for, as I learned, subterraneous chambers and the 
vestiges of ancient aqueducts and wells were frequently 
discovered here ; besides bricks inscribed with unknown 
characters ; coins, gems and urns, all indicating a 
numerous population^). 

But the sea has effected many alterations even within 
the memory of man ; it has covered some spots and retired 


( a ) Mcsambria (M ttrafifipirj) according to Arrian, was the name of a peninsula or 
chersonesc, forming a district or territory, o 5e x&pos xeppovijtros Attcw. Within a few 
leagues of this he places Taoke (TaoJrj) near which was a palace of the Persian kings. 
(Hist. Ind. c. 30). This Greek name would well express the Arabick Jflt Tdk, (the d 
being pronounced as in our word talk, walk &c.) and this, which signitie9 a vault or 
arch, is sometimes applied to a whole edifice vaulted or arched ; as that palace of 
the Persian Kesris (Chosroes, and his descendants) near Baghdad is still called 
jV® uk-i'kesra; the principal chamber, of which Mr. Ives (Voyage &c. p. 288) 
has given a view, being arched or vaulted. Ptolemy assigns two Taokes to the province 
of Persis.(Geogr. Lib. IjjjL o. 4). 

% C 
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from others, whilst vestiges of antiquity spared by time 
have been destroyed by earthquakes. One of these 
dreadful convulsions (which happened about the year 
1806’) continued fifteen days, alarming by a succession 
of violent shocks, all who resided in the houses of Bttshehr, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce. An otter ot those houses 
for our embassy was declined : we preferred the air of 
an open plain to the sultry vapours of close and dusty 
streets, 'l’ents, horses, camels and baggage-mules had 
been provided ; we hourly expected the arrival of a 
Mehm6wJar( 3 ), and hoped to commence our journey 
before the expiration of a week. But so many difficulties 
occurred in transacting business with the Beglerbeg or 
Governor of Bars, Prince Husain Ali Miuza( 4 ) ; and 
such is the dilatory, vaecillating anti deceitful conduct 
of those who manage publiek affairs in Persia ; that although 
the Ambassador maintained a constant interchange of 
couriers with Shiraz, and employed the most urgent 
remonstrances to accelerate all arrangements necessary 

♦♦♦♦♦ MM 

0) This title has been already explained, iu chap. 2. note, 0. 

. 

(*) The Turkish title Beiglerbeg l— J&M (or as Meninski writes it in his 
“ Instilut. Ling. Turc. Tom. II. p. 185. Vindob. 1758) Beglerbeg ) signifies 

“ Lord of Lord ,” and is given to the ruler of a province. Under hint are the Hikem 
(A>-) or governor of a large city ; the Zibet (LL) or chief magistrate of a town,* 
a».i the K<tf Khudd[\<xLjS) or principal “householder" (See chap. 1. note 78). 
also the Kehinttr Jib'ii or buxurg t— for »o I have heard denominated the person, 
who, in a village, exercised authority over the other iukabitants. 
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for his advance towards the capital ; yet we remained 
twenty two days encamped on the desert. 

During this time the Thermometer generally stood, 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon, at 74, 76, 
or 80, and once at 84, in the’shade of my tent ; the evenings 
and mornings, however, were cool ; the quick-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53, and the mountains near us 

were covered with snow. On the thirteenth a violent 

» 

south-easterly wind began to blow and there was heavy 
rain, with many flashes of lightning. The storm continued 
all night and caused much trouble and confusion by 
throwing down several tents. 

• 

Early the next day myriads of locusts appeared as 
in a cloud moving on the desert ; they passed over our 
camp ; a few left the main body and went off in different 
directions, and some flew so low that we easily caught 
them. At noon the heat was very oppressive, the wind 
still blowing and overwhelming us in sand like waves. 
The locusts directed r|beir flight chiefly to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any verdure could be perceived. The 

A 

wind ceased, and rain succeeded on the fifteenth, after 
Which we enjoyed two or three days of serene and 
.pleasant weather. The great mass of locusts had descended 
on the sea-shore and plain near Bmhelir, wkrc they were 
immediately gathered as a favourite article of food by 
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the poor people, who are here almost all of Arabian 
origin ; by those purely Persian, they did not appear to be 
so much esteemed. Returning from the town I met crowds 
of women and children, carrying home in baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 

« 

Of these insects, (at Bushclir generally called Ma'ig, 
and sometimes Mtlelch ), one kind is distinguished by the 
epithet hhelul, the eating of it being “ lawful the other 
is hhardm or “ forbidden this is smaller and more 
destructive than the melekh hhelul , from which it differs 
also in colour^). 




• 

O Mdig and Melekh , are Persian names for a locus!, which the 

Arabs most commonly call Jcrad. That kind, blown over, as it was said 

irom the opposite coast of Arabia to Bushchr, the Persians styled melekh dcryai 
or the “sea locust," and the Arabs ^>51 jerdd at bahr, in the 
same sense. Bochart has enumerated various Hebrew and Arabick names for the 
locust in his elaborate " Hierozoicon." (Lib. VI. cap 1. et. seq); but does not mention 
those which I have described as Persian; neither docs he remark that in the dialect 
of Misr or ftgypt, those jcrad al bahr or “sea locusts" above noticed, are called 
Farid is a circumstance merely known to nttT through the MS. Berkun hat- 

tea, which alao denominates them in Persian Mahi rubi/in. The epithet 

hhelid J5U- *• lawful," and hhardm jJ ^ “ forbidden” are Arabick. 1 have 
endeavoured by the double h to express that atrong aspiration which is given to 
the first letter of both words ; but thik aspiration however strong, has not among 
those Arabs and Persians who speak with correctness, the slightest tendency to a 
guttural sound, which would indeed confound the letter ^ with ^ distinguished by 
a point or dot, and best expressed by our kh or perhaps the Greek With double 
A accordingly shoul<fcl>c written several words which wc generally sped with one only; 
such as Hafiz, Ahmyj, Mohammed , proper names ; and Harem pf*- that part of a 
house appropriated to feuiale» and therefore considered as hhardm , /•]/*. forbidden, 
sacred, inv olabie, &c. 
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*The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them 
with salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat ; they 
sometimes toast them before a fire, or soak them in 
warm water, and without any further culinary process, 
devour almost every part except the wings. I have 
myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalatable; in flavour they 
seemed to me like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; one 

v * 

neither offensively stale, nor absolutely fresh. 

Whatever damages the locusts may have done in this 
visitation, were probably compensated by the repasts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. .But in many 
countries of Asia, in Africa, and even in some jnirts 
of Europe, they have often carried with them, not only 
famine but pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage and every thing that wore a vegetable 
appearance ; while they caused infectious diseases by 
the putrefaction of their bodicsf*). 



t 6 ) Bochart has treated of locusts, as of evei y other animal mentioned in the sacred 
script nre, with vast erudition See his “ Ilterozoicnn/' (Lib IV. cap Let. seq). 
Park burst in his “ Hebrew .out English lexicon,” .under the word POT quotes Dr. 
Shaw, Dr. Russell, Ilanway and Woodrofte ; Baron de Tott, Volney, ifusM*lrjui*t 
and Niebuhr, for various particulars respecting locust.-; and the list of travellers 
who notice them might be augmented by the names of Father Angelo, the Chevalier 
D vrvieux, Ovington, Norden, and a multitude besides Harmer and Border have 
collected information on this subject, to which the learned Bryant has devoted a 
section v from p. 133 to p 156; in his curious treatise on the Plagues of Egypt. In 
uiy first work, the “ Persian Miscellanies,’’ (p. 165. et. seq) 1 extracted a very 
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So many travellers, naturalists, and it may be said, 
antiquaries, have contributed to illustrate the subject of 
locusts, that 1 can add but little to the result of their 
researches. It must, however, be here remarked, that 

I* 

Zakajma Cazvi'ni divides the locusts into two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “’mounted and pedestrian^ 7 ), 
which will call to the recollection of a Biblical reader 
some passages from Joel and the Apocalypse. 

That certain extraordinary words were supposed to 
be inscribed on the wings of locusts, different authors 
have related. The Sicur de Beau plan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, that the characters 
wcre # Chaldaick and formed Boze Guinn, words signifying 
“the scourge of God”( 8 ). But a much longer legend is 
exhibited on the wings of locusts, and in the Arabick 
language, if we may believe those Musclm&n writers to 
whom I have referred in a former work. “ We are the 
“army of the mighty God : we have each ninety and 

surprising anecdote concerning locusts anti the miraculous power exercised over 
them by a Mohammedan saint, from the manuscript entitled Raoudk (or Rawz ) 
any ah hi \ 11 the gardens of iHkgrant herbs.” 

0 Suwar u piadah a jlw Sec the MS. Ajatb al makhluk&t (Account of the 

Jtrad or Mchhh 

0 ) Sec Churchill's Collection of Voyages and Travels/' Vol. I. p. 472. 
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“ nine eggs ; and had we but the hundredth, we would 
“consume the world, and all that it contains”^). 

Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing on 51 locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
inspection in a very accura’te delineation which I made at 
Bushehr (Sec the Miscellaneous Plate, N o. 3.) from oncof those 
creatures just before it was consigned, with hundreds more, 
to the Arab cook ; and many of their real wings, per- 
fcctly preserved between the leaves of a book, are still 
in my collection^ 0 ). 

While the Lion continued at anchor not many miles 
from our camp, every rope of that ship, as an officer 
informed me, was at different times covered with locusts ; 
pari of the great flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had been, according to general report, blown 
from the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 


(?) Persian Miscellanies, p. 170. 


( ,0 ) M. de Pauw in his “ Rechercbcs Pliilosophiques sur les Rgyptiens et les 
Chinois, Tonic 1 p. 131. Berl. 1773) alludes to A passage of Varro mentioning that 
the Roman fl miens abstained fronrteating Jteans, because their flowers contained infer- 
nal letters, arid adds, “or, ces letlres inftfnales sont les deux taches no ires/’ those 
characters are the two black spots, Ac. So the Chinese have discovered mystical 
letters in the lines on a tortoise s back : but Mr. Barrow (China. p.27ri) has completely 
dispelled this fancied mystery ; it is, says he, bat “ the common school-boy trick of. 
“ the magic square, or placing the nine digits so that they shall make the sum of 
“fifteen every way thus: 2 D 4 

7 5 3 
0 18 
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species once rested on a vessel in which Mr. Bruce was 
passing between Bombay and the Straits of Hormuz ; and 
those insects in a short time consumed so much of the 
sails as to render them almost useless. IVJjllions, it is 
said, perish in the sea ; incalculably more than those 
which reach the land. This to me seems not incredible; 
for when the cloud of locusts first arrived, I picked up 
several which had fallen from ‘it on the ground, evidently 
exhausted and incapable of a longer flight. 

On the eighteenth another cloud of them appeared ; 
and we were annoyed in the camp for some days after, 
by frequent and sudden whirlwinds, which almost suffocated 
us with sand, and rendered the air so hot that even at night 
the thermometer rose to 80 and 81. 

Yet we availed ourselves of some fine intervals in making 
excursions along the sea-shore, and exploring the desert. 
I visited the remains of TUshahr, a town once more 
extensive, there is reason to believe, than that which 
succeeded it as the bander, ( jjjj) or principal commercial 
port of Bars. Indeed, if we m%y credit local tradition, 
one class alone of its inhabitaiAs must have near ly*eq nailed 
in number the present population of Bushehr; for it 
comprised, as old persons of the neighbourhood say, above 
seven hundred families employed in cutting and polishing 
camclions and other ornamental stones ; which, it is 
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affirmed, were not originally produced here ; but brought 
in their rough state from Cambay in India. That a manu- 
factory of carnelion beads once flourished at R'lshahr , is 
^ highly probable, from the multiplicity of fragments dug up 
among its ruins, and profusely scattered over the ad jacent 
plain. Of many pieces which 1 collected and examined, 
few were without blemishes, and most seemed to have been 
separated by art from larger masses. 

» 

But here, also, are often found gems bearing sculptured 
devices, beads, rings, coins and’arrow-heads, all of which by 
the peasants, are attributed, and not perhaps erroneous^, 
to the ancient Gain or Atesk-perests, the “Adorers of Fire.” 
That they should be right, however, in this instance, 
proceeds merely from their usual habit of describing 
whatever they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the work of preternatural beings, of 
• magicians, or of those who lived in ages before the Moham- 
medan era. Thus, near the ruined fort of Rishahr, in a 
spot which some denominated the Kahrhtdn-c-Gabrdn , or 
“Cemetery of the Fire-worshippers,” and supposed to contain 
sepulchra^ monuments two or three thousand years old ; 
whilst others thought it the more modern burial-place 
of European infidels ; I could only discover the tombs of 
orthodox muselmdns , true-believers, of whom few, as we 
may infer from the Arabick inscriptions, probably existed 

2 D 
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above three hundred years ago( n ). The flat adjoining 
this cemetery is said to have been covered with houses 
belonging to persons ot the lower orders ; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown considerable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the great and 
opident resided. Not far from this place, when searching 
for wells, the country-people frequently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 

Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
magnitude, the Persian geographer Hamdaleah Cazvi'ni 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, does not allow Rishahr 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Christ. “Rizahr, 1 ’ says 
he, (or rather Ridahr, according to the Arabian pronunci- 
ation) “ most commonly known by the name of Rishahr, as the 
“ Persians call it, was founded by Lon hasp, a monarch of 
“the Cuiaman dynasty; and rebuilt by Sha'pu'r, son of 


( ) In the preface I have noticed that B and V afe almost indiscriminately used, one 
for the other, by Persians when speaking? as the modern Greeks systematically pro- 
nonm-e B like our V, and many Jews their 3. The words above mentioned, Kabritttiu 
c-Gabra n (JjjZ afforded a double instance, not only of this interchange; 

out ot the accent with which southern Persians express A when coming before N, 
Thus those words were rendered what to English ears sounded as Kavriatoonc- 
Guvroon, ..r to French, Cavriatotm-cGatroun. On this subject I have also offered 
lonie remarks ux the preface* 
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“ Ardrshir Babeka'n( , z ). It is a city, or town, of middling 
“ size ; situate .on the shore of the Persian sea lviicrc 
“ from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwholesome. 
“ The people ol this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
“ desiccate), their skins by the application of a paste 
“ made from the flour of acorns( 13 ). Without this 
“ precaution, they would be much annoyed by excessive 
perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
“ linen, and most of the inhabitants apply themselves to 
“ commerce by sea. And among them are few of an arrogant 
“ or officious character ; nay, from their natural goodness 
“ they are humble and submissive towards others^ 11 ). This 
“ place is distant from the fort or Dizh of Kcldt , one 


( I9 ) Or Babec.a'n as sometimes written, but most accurately Papeka'n ; for it 
is derived from that name which Agafl)ias (Hist. Lib. II. p. fll. Lugd. Bat. 1504), 
expresses with the Greek termination, Ylafhk'os; and a Pahlavi inscription deciphered 
by M. dc Sacy, Papeki. (Mem. sur. div. Antiq. Arc. p 105). 1 find also a Persian 

named llairaKtjs by Cinnamus, in his Histor. Lib. 1L p. 49. (Traj. ad Rlicn. 1052). 

( n ) A marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many 
obscure passages in my best copy of the Nozhat nl Coluh ; and the MS. Lexicon 
Bcrh&n Kattea (in voce jjU) have enabled me to ascertain the author's meaning 
with respect to this composition. It is unnecessary to notice the various readings which 
embarrass the text in several fair copies. 

* . * . 

( u ) So much do the manuscripts disagree in this passage, from the omission 
and change of certain words, that after a collation of all, it is not easy to 
ascertain the author's opinion. But whether he wrote favourably or contempt- 
uously of the Rtshahriana who existed between five and six hundred years ago, 
will not, perhaps be thought a matter of importance, as the place is now without 
inhabitants, and does not appear to have been at any time conspicuous, or indeed 
noticed, in history. 
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** farsang; and during summer most of the people remove, 
“for the benefit of salubrious air, to certain castles’ V s ). 

Within a century after this account was written, it 
would appear that Rkhahr had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or cities for IIa riz Abru' whose 
excellent chronicle abounds with geographical information, 
describes it as “ a small town on the sea-shore, near the 
“ Castle of Em i'll Faba'mahz hen Nkjja'u’V*). lie then 
notices the excessive heats prevalent hdfte, and the remedy 
derived nearly as above related, from the oak-tree, but 
seemingly used to counteract the effects of partial 

) L - — J j&*tj ( lJ ) 

2 W yd lacM *^aax, j -4 £ 

mj\s> l* J l j >ij> j l» jjv. iZijL jl U1 

\x>\ j\ J liijM. J/jJ j\ iih JjJ fS Jj-is f-y. J-Hj} jJ L^J 

'yJjb IjA ^ jl yliJJ (jILmjUu j c^XLy^l) jja tt 

(MS. Aozhat al Colub. ch. 12). 

M-'j ^ <^1* ^ ( 16 ) 

MS. Tarikh-i-UaJiz Abru . 

From ihe A rabb it title Emir ; I doubt whether we may suppose this castle to have 
been founded or inhabited by any of the Persian heroes who, in early ages, bore the 
name of Fara'marz, One, particularly, is celebrated by Firdausi in a verse of bis 
khah Hamah thus enumerating four illustrious warriors. 

J ! ) 3 ir*V 3 }i? ft" 

Which aeries of names, sliding naturally into the original metre, may be expressed in this 
manner;** \s(ii'v and Gu ha'zah, Fara'marz and Za'l.** I find that according to 
some copies of Tab kk'$ Chronicle, (for others omit the name) Rustam's son, whom 
King Bauman slew from revenge, was named Fara'marz* 
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relaxation ( ir ). “ From this extreme warmth of the cliriiate,” 
adds he, “ and .from the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“ sons originally of the country can possibly exist here in 
“summer; most people then retire to the Dizh-i-Keldb, or 
“GmW 6, and other csistles’\ 18 ).The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, which this town yeilds for maritime expor- 
tation, are fish, dates, and the linen peculiarly called liishalm. 
Next, borrowingthe words of Ham dam, a u, before quoted, he 
mentions the commercial occupations and general character 
of the people, and concludes by informing us, that “ in this 
“ place are a maxjcdjameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
“ a chief place for rel igious assemblage, and a pulpit”( 19 ) ; 
circumstances which indicate a very numerous population. 


&c. Ljb h ( 17 ) 

V' J (“V > Cr> ' j' H 

Oil the authority of Ham DA ll All's work above quoted fiom a manuscript in 
general most admirably accurate, I should have corrected the only copy of 
IIa'fiz Abru's Chronicle that has yet fallen under my inspection; and altered 
Kelab or Gulub into KeUt, But other copies of 11 amd Allah’s Geography 
authorize us to read the name with IIa'fiz Adku', and on examining the 
Shirtiz rtamah of Sheikh ZARt^u'B, 1 find that he places in the district of 
Arghdn, and consequently not far from RUhahr, the L-Siz Diz/t-i Gulub 1 os 
KMb)* There are instances in Persia, of two or three different places bearing 
the same name ; but KeUi is known as a fortress of Ixhorastm , once deemed 
impregnable, and occupying a space of twelve farsaugs in circumference, according 
to Daulrt Sha h. (See Ida MS. Tezkirreh ; account of the poet Ja'mi). Keldt 
was besieged by Taimu'r in 1382. 

JmiU jJt. , W.U- Af**'* 5 ( 9 ) 

' C ' MS. Tarikhi-Hdfiz AM. 
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It is unnecessary to quote on this subject the Persian 
manuscript Zeinct al Mejdles ; since the author, usually 
surnamed Mahammedi, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by IIamdallaii Mastouft, and 
IIafiz Abhu' with a slight alteration of words in one 
passage ( 20 ). 

The historian and geographer Sadek Isfaha'ni devotes 
but half a line to Rishahr ; and this half line Contains an 
error ; for he describes it as a place, not in Pars, but in 
Susiana or Khuzistdn a bordering province^ 21 . 

The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who . had a settlement here, may perhaps, occupy the 
site of Fardmarz’s Castle above-mentioned. Near it were 
several upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertained on close inspection 
that the strokes resembling letters were only natural 
indentations. 


(“) Iii the account of Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume I have noticed the 
Zeinet al Mtjales and its author. The passage slightly altered from Ha’fiz Abhu' is 

Jj JUU tjUll 

O') His words are This error may have originated 

with some transcriber; but it occurs in two fine ^copies, which I possess, of the 
Tuhhkik al ertib one of his rare geographical essays. 
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Rhahr or Rishahr is not probably, the most ancient 
name of this place(* 2 ) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Bushehr informed me, after King or Prince Bauman ; and 
one of the wells in its vicinity is styled C/uth Bah - 

mani , according to information received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have here given a representation, from the 
sketch made by myself, had not MajorD’Arcy favoured me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of mount Halilah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp with water ; a sufficient quantity for 
daily consumption was brought every morning before 
sun-rise, from a place distant tyrelve or thirteen miles, 
and distributed in mesheks eXi-* or skins, by the tanning of 
which it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Mcshek (in Miscell. Plate, No. 4), 
as it appeared suspended between three sticks, near the 
entrance of each tent. 


(*) I shall not endeavour, by any process of etymological torture, to extract a 
signification from the unpromising name Rida hr or Rtzuhr But if wc 

suppose Rishahr equally ancieurt, and not merely a corruption of the other; 
aud recollect that Abu shahr , is a compouud, implying “ father of the city/' 
(see the first note of this chapter) ; it seems to me that without any violent 

stretch of imagination, we may discover the word Reis “ a chief, or 

“commander,” and shahr a “ city/' in Rishahr j the letters s and sh naturally 
coalescing. * 
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Our camp was not far from the remains of a large' 
and handsome building, just pulled down, although but 
recently erected at considerable cost as a suitable residence 
for the .English agentf 3 }. Within half a mile, were two or 
three clusters of huts, forming what we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhabitants retained the manilers, 
dress and language of their Arabian ancestors. The 
huts were most simply constructed ; a few branches of 
date-trees stuck in the ground, their tops inclined so 
as to meet, and a covering of very coarse brats, 
constituted those habitations of which the general 
height was from four feet to five and a half, the doors being 
so low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcely enter. The men were chiefly clothed in 
the Abba, (Lc) a striped mantle white anti brown ; they did 
not wear the high cap or KuUth (iK) of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians ; but had twisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on their shoulders. The women were sometimes 
wrapped, even to the eyes, in great cloaks or sheets ; they 
also wore drawers or trowsers reaching to their ankles, 
and many were barefooted^ <rf their drawers, as of 
their cloakg, the colour was principally dark blue. Most 
of the huts were situated close to palxn-trees ; and about 


(,") Of it* extent and beauty 1 was enabled to judge from a very neat drawing 
made by Dr. Jukes, and now, through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, in my possession. 
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them some little fences had been made of twigs and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (Sec Plate XII). An 
Arab, reputed to be wealthy, occupied the principal 
habitation, which, though nearly nine feet high, was a slight 
structure of palm-branches leaves and mats( 44 ). 

When seeking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Arab villages, I was one day fortunate in obtaining, 
rather through the influence of my companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than the offer of money, some engraved agates and 
carnelions ; two Sassanian, and several Cuji coins of silver. 
These, with bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, which a girl lulled to sleep 
on her bosom, by singing a very sweet and plaintive air. 
She, and other females present had concealed their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
it must not be imagined that every Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness ; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, yet all 
the old women were ugly, and few of the young entitled 
to a more favourable epithet. 


(’*) Mithaelis inquired of the Danish travellers, (See liis “Questions," Arc. Quest. 
IX. p. 13. Amst. 1774. 4to) “ Les Arabes aimeiit ils encore a Jes placer, (leura 
“ cabaues) de fajon que l'eutrefe suit ombragefe par un arbre V ’’ 
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In the bazar the market-place, or rows of shops) 
at Bushchr, and at every large town in Persia, a mul- 
tiplicity of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets, 
rubies and other ^coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rings ; the Mohammedans, at legist the men, 
not wearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal favourite ; called jir&zch, or more pro- 
perly piruzeh , by the Persians, who believe that to look, 
on it when first awake nn the morning, ensures prosperity, 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the whole day(* A ). Its efficacy, however, in this respect, 
docs not alogether depend on magnitude; and to the 
lower classes a Jiruzcli not so large, as a grain of wheat, 
(but seldom perfect) is sold with the silver setting for 
about one shilling. Such rings arc daily seen on the 
coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and tent-pitchers ; 
but when large, of a fine uniform colour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable ; and I found at 
Cazvin that it was no longer possible to purchase for 


(*) To look on the emerald also, is considered % Persians as good for the eyes. It 
appears from Theophrastus that the ancient Greeks entertained this opinion ; H he 
^fiapayhos —ml irpos ret 'onfiara a yaSt/. In the Classical Journal, (No. I. p. 05 
March 1810) some observations on the Emerald may be found, which I derived chiefly 
from the Jvahcr Namak , a Persian MS. in my own collection, and below more fully 
quoted. Those observations, from motives of secresy which no longer exist, I 
communicated under a borrowed character and the signature of Philosmaragdos. 
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half a crown, like Olearius when there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises equal in bigness to peas or beans( 2fi ). 

This ingenious traveller, and after liim^hardin, Tavernier, 

and others, mention Nishapur and Fir&zkuh as yielding 

turquoises ifcost abundantly'; but I could not learn, whilst 

at Firfizkuh , in 1812, that it was then remarkable for 

such a production. The Firtizchs of Nishapur weie more 

excellent than any others, as all accounts agree in 

stating. A manuscript treatise on precious stones, 

* 

entitled the Juaher Namnh, enumerates three places 
besides, which furnish mines of turquoisc( 27 ). I1amdali.au 
Cahvi'ni says that the Firuzch when he lived, (between 
four and five hundred years ago), was chiefly worn, by 
women, and considered (as it is now) inferior in value 


C =tt ) Sec Olcurius's “ Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors,” &c. translated into 
English by Davies, j>. 254. Loud. 1(1(12; originally published in German. 

t 57 ; These are at Khojend ^tower al *\ nalir , or Traisoxiana ; at 

She ba vek, ( uJjlxia ) * in Kirmtin, and iu a mountain of Azerbaijan , where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before Ahmkd ben Abd AL Azi z, 
^ composed his Treatise oil Jewels. At what period he flourished 

1 have nut been able to ascertain, but we may regard him as a modern author. T lie 
mine at be describes as mo^t celebrated from early ages 

for that particular kind of tunjuoisc, entitled Abu hhaki which, »avs 

lie, jVj* <0^ jO " is worthy of a place among the treasures of 

*• Emperors.’ * And not without reason; if, as he adds, it averted evil from those 
who wore it, conciliated the favour of princes, augmented wealth, preserved the sight, 
ensured victory over an adversary, and banished all unpleasant dreams. ihe anci- 
ent sages, when first they beheld a n eyi moou, fixed their ejes, says he, ou the Firu *■ 
zr/i immediately after. 
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to the Zurnrud or cmerald(* 8 ). Seiiem ad' di'k, an author 
of the eleventh century, tells us that, “ Piruzch” (for so 
he writes it according to the original Persian orthography) 
« being a stone Without brilliancy, was not reckoned fit 
“ for the decoration of kings ; but on account of the 
“name, (which signifies victorious or fortunate) it was 
“ regarded as auspicious and lucky ”(**). Eastern mine- 
ralogists always rank the turquoise among stones ; late 
experiments have cast, some doubt on the propriety of 
such 4 i classification (*’). 

My antiquarian researches commenced on the first 
day of our arrival at limit chr. Not one valuable 


^ — i ~j*j j 1 (* 8 ) 

See the MS. Nozkat al Colub . Part I. Chap, of Minerals, Jewels, &c. under the head 
of Firuzcdje as the Arabians write this name. 

J C—^JO L^J ) 3 v/i- *J ( 29 ) 

^ v. " 0 \Mk£f jU 

Such arc the words of Sehem ad’ di'n, whose Nozhat Ndmah EUdiy was written in the 
eleventh century of our era ; it is an extraordinary and valuable manuscript, com- 
prised in ouc large folio volume, which l fortunately procured at Isfahdn, aud have 
noticed in another part of this work. The libraries of Europe do not, most probably, 
furnish a second copy. Mine was transcribed in 1304. 

(") The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes oil Theophrastus, (p. 04, Lond. 
oct. 1740), that the turquoise is, “in reality no other than the bones and teeth of ani- 
“ mals, accidentally lodged near copper mines, or places where there is a cupreous 
“ matter in the earth,” &c. See also his " Letter on the colours of the Sapphire and 
“ Ruby,” read befove the Royal Society in 1746. The Greek lithologist whom he so 
ably illustrates, seems to have known the turquoise as cXc^as 'opvKros or fossil ivory. 
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manuscript could I procure in the Bazar of shops of that 
town ; but they furnished many gems and medals ; to 
theSe Mr. Bruce, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Henshaw obligingly 
added several which they had collected ; and from Mr. 
Martin I received two marble fragments of Perscpolitan 
sculptures, and three pieces of baked clay, covered with lines 
in the arrow-headed or nail-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert in the art of deciphering. 
These bricks were found on the. place where Babylon 
once stood, and shall be delineated and more fully 
described, in another part of this work. 


Of recent discoveries made near Bushehr, 1 learned 
some particulars, which (as my information was derived 
from authentic.k sources) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate to people who inhabited the Persian coast, 
long, probably, before the introduction of Mohammed's 
religion or perhaps the establishment of Arabian colonies ; 
a circumstance affording subject for curious inquiry, 
although it may seem difficult to fix its date Avith 
precision( 31 ). 





( 31 ) I think it probable that the Arabs, however limited their line of territory, have 
occupied, from very early times, many places on the Persian coast suitable to a race 
more fond of maritime commerce and nautical enterprise than the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Tabri, who in the ninth century of our era, compiled his Chronicle from 
records which, we must fear, have long since perished ; mentions an independent state, 
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I. Ruins have been lately observed near the village of 
Ab&dah, (distant from Bushehr six or seven farsangs) 
among which was a stair-case, leading to vaults or cham- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any at present generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 

II. The peasants when digging frequently expose to 
view, remains of canals, aqueducts, and ancient wells, 
larger in size, and in ^construction far better, than those 
of modern make. 

III. Engraved stones, once probably set in rings ; 
others resembling seals: beads, coins, arrow-heads and 
various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 


*****♦*♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«■ >♦♦♦»#»♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

which ho styles u an ancient kingdom” comprising a succession of towns 

situate on the sea-coast of Pars and Kir man. j! ^ 

j** J And sovereign who ruled this mulk e sua/icl 

or " kingdom of the shores” possessed an army and ample treasure, but fell 
beneath the hand of Ardesiiir, the Artaxares, or Artaxerxes of our historians From 
circumstances in Tabri's account and in other manuscripts, I should regard the 
vanquished chief himself as a Persian of ancient and illustrious descent ; but those who 
inhabited his sea port towns may have been, as in subsequent ages, and at present, 
chiefly of Arabian origin. An opportunity for discussing this subject more particu- 
larly will oiler itself in the course of a future Memoir on the state of Persia during the 
Arsncidan dynasty, and on those nurnei oils petty princes who seem to have divided most 
of that country among themselves, barely acknowledging as their superior the 
nominal " King 0 f Kings. Respecting those princes, some old, and as I believe, 
authcntick manuscripts, have furnished many interesting anecdotes ; and the period 
when they lived is one of the most obscure in Persian history. 
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arc often found ; also cylinders exhibiting strange devices, 
(perhaps talismanick amulets) sucli as are preserved in 
some, although few, of our best European collections. 

IV. Bricks arc dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Ililleh among the ruins'of Babylon, both plain, and 
inscribed with characters. 

V. The mountain of Ilalilah (more properly 

called, as I understood, Khormuz Or Khuvmfidje ) exhibits 
considerable vestiges of buildings extremely ancient^). 

VI. Out of the plain near Bit shell r many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds 
of the plant tulali or mallows which soon decay when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gahrs 
or Fire-worshippers kept those seeds under their houses 
from the respect in which they supcrstitiously held the 
mallows ; supposing it tp turn, like themselves, in 
adoration towards the Sun. That it is one of those plants 
which follow the Sun’s diurnal course by the obversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know from 
general observation, and the works of many besides 


(“) According to Niebuhr Kormudsck (Voyage cn Arabie- Tome II. p. 77, 81. 

Amst. 1780). But regulating the orthography by my ear, 1 should write, *gf*j** 
or Kh urm * 4i e > n preference. 
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Salmasius^). But its medicinal properties so amply 
described by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XX. cap. 21) might 
have given it a claim to domcstick preservation^ 1 ). 

VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, arc said to abound ou the plain of Bushehr ; and 
persons reside here who, with very little trouble, can 
indicate the spot where they lie, although buried in sand. 

Such is the information that I received ; and my 
curiosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing human bones ; for, whilst engaged during 
several years in the study of Eastern antiquities, I devoted 


. 

( 33 ) Folia plants Moresque suos circumagere dicuntur, quae tota Hie solem inclinati- 
“one sequuiitur, et ad cjus aspectum eos obvertunt, ut heliotropiuni intybum, ct 
“ malvamti alia multa videnius.”De liomon. lilies Iatricse. p. 20. Traj. ad Rhen. 1089. (**) 

(**) Tuluh (<dy) is the name of a flower or herb called also (£& nftn e KeUgh 
and Khubazi. The Persian name n/m e-KtUgh , and the Arabick L~ Ja>. 

Khcbz algherdb, signify “ crows or raven’s b^ead.” Khubazi is a species of Khatmi 
and called by the Shirdzians (<— &>*£ Khatmi Kuchek, 

(“ the small mallows”). It grows in moist ground, and is useful when applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of the body stung by wasps or hornets. Such is the concentrated 
information which 1 have derived on this subject from various passages scattered 
through the MS. Beihan Kattea . It appears according to an Arabian author, quoted 
by the learned Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. pp. 508. 511. edit. prim), that a plant 
resembling the Khubazi (or mallow) was used in religious ceremonies by the ancient 
Persians ; and he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone would highly 
recommend it even to their Muselmdn descendants. We may suppose, not 
unreasonably, that Pythagoras learned something superstitious or mysterious respec- 
ting mallows, from his Magian masters, the Chaldean and Persian sages under whom Ik 
studied at Babylon. See his thirty-eighth symbol, and the explanation of it, in lamblicfu 
Protrept. cap. ult. 
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particular attention to funeral customs and sepulchral rites ; 
and was induced to believe that among the Persians of 
remote ages, many bodies were interred not only in a 
natural and integral state, but defended by the art of 
embalmers against the injuries of time ; although it can- 
not be doubled that the modern Gahrs and P arsis in 
allowing carcasses to be lacerated and disjointed by 
birds or beasts, imitate the example of their Magian fore- 
fathers who (as we learn from classical authority) did not, 
in general, cover the bones of their dead with earth, until 
they had been denuded of flesh by carnivorous animals^). 

* 

To gratify the desire which I expressed, Mr. Bruce soon 
procured me an opportunity of inspecting three ancient 
urns. Some Arabs whom he directed to assist in the 
search, within less than half an hour, and not four hun- 
dred yards from the camp, discovered one, buried under 
ground about two feet. Whilst clearing it with iny hands 
from sand, I perceived the' pointed end of another ; and 
the workmen accidentally broke a third, the pieces of 
which falling off at each side, left the contents adhering 
together in a mass of blackish and moist-looking earth. 


(”) As 1 must resume this subject, it will be sufficient here to indicate the authority 
elf Herodotus, (Lib. I). Cicero, (Lib. I. Tusc. Quaest). Strabo, (Lib XV). Justin, 
(Lib. XL! cap. 3). Theodorct, (Medela Passionum Graecarum, Serna. IX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Persico Lib* 1. cap, XII). Agathias, (Hist. Lib. II). 

2 F 
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This, however, when touched with the finger, crumbled 
away and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 
of a human body. 

Each urn had a pointed end, and at its mouth a bowl 
or basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closely filled, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earth; 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 5, a), I have exactly 
represented the form of those urns and basins as they 
appeared before the parts were separated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, h), shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 

Those urns lay horizontally, not parallel with each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
East and West. So, I understood, were placed all the 
others found within several miles ; and one old Arab 
assured me that lie had himself dug up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity was nearly in contact 
with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third were almost joined. Their relative 
position** may be best illustrated by the following scheme t 


Those which were perfect I removed to my tent, and in. 
presence of Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, and other English 
gentlemen, immediately examined the contents of one, 
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and afterwards sketched its form, as in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this urn we could only perceive 
such a quantity of sand, as, -with the bones of a full-grown 
person, completely filled, and rendered it very heavy. The 
skull was placed about the middle or widest part; not, as 
We expected, in the basin, which contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumference was two feet nine 
inches ; its length three feet four inches, including the 
bowl or basin,' which, separately,, was near eight inches. 

The other I kept some time with the intention of 
bringing it to Europe in its original state ; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience from its weight and bulk, 
and happening to break off the point, whilst lifting it 
from the ground under my bed, I was content with a 
few pieces ; the two bowls or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, l also packed up and have brought 
to England. 

The three urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, were alike in form : that of which the dimen- 
sions are above given, exceeded the others in length by two 
or three inches, and its bowl was the largest ; all were 
solid at the pointed end ; but the bowls, as I^Jbefore inen- 
tioned, were without bottoms.. In the urn 4 last emptied 
and examined, the bones of a child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieved, had been enclosed, together with an adult’s ot 
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s mall size. We imagined that they might hare belonged 
to a mother and her infant^ 36 ). 

The insides appeared blackish, and had evidently been 

coated with some bituminous substance; but the. urns no 

where exhibited inscription^, nor any other mark by which 

their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclose 

in such receptacles the remains of human beings, has not 

at any time been the practice of Mohammedans. It is 
* " • , 

equally unknown among the Gabrs and Parsis, the Fire- 
worsliippers of Persia and of India, who at certain periods 
collect together, the* bones of all their dead, which had (**) 


(**) %raong the ancient Greeks, “only those that were joined by near relation or 
44 affection, were usually buried together ; it being thought inhuman to part those in 
“Death, whom nO accidents of Life could separate /* Seethe “ Arclueologia Grseca" 
of Bishop Potter, (Book IV, chap. G) and the passages which he adduces from Agafhias , 
Ovid, Euripides, and Homer. He also remarks that while the Athenians seldom placed 
the bones of two persons in one coffin or urn ; “ the Megaretisians commonly put two, 
“ three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre/' This circumstance had been 
before noticed (from Pausanias) by Francis Rous, a learned Oxonian, in his Archse- 
“ologia Attica" (Lib. V. cap. 29) dated 1037, and augmented by Zachary Bogan; a 
work of considerable merit, although the various modern compilations on Grecian 
antiquities, have in general banished it to the most obscure or distant corner of our 
libraries. 1 quote the ninth edition printed in 1685, (Loud. 4to). The author mentions 
(p. 245) that Admetus desired to be interred with is wife in the same grave; 

E y rata tv avrats y&p ft* «r urrfxpu) tcibpois 
lot rc darst^rAiqiat. Eurip Ale. v. 366. 

49 A wish" adds he, “ not unreasonable, seeing the thing desired’ was so usual both 
“among the Greeka and the Romans too. St. Austin's own mother was of the skint 
* wind ; lor why V * 

94 Quos certuiamor, quos hora novissinia junxit, 

11 Componilumulo non invideatis eodem." 

(Ovid. Met. Lib. IV. Bib. 4). 
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been exposed, and cast them promiscuously into a pit. 
When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, (early in the 
sixth century of our era), the Persians ap[>car to have 
scrupulously abstained from concealing human bodies by 
interment, leaving them all for, dogs, and birds of pr ey( 3r ). 
Agathias, another historian and not many years later, sayd 
that human bodies were universally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Persians, who deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, either under ground, or in a case or 
cover of any descriptionf 38 ). Vet that sepulchral urns 
were occasionally used among them, is affirmed by Mfa 
Y aim ay, in a passage which D'Herbeldt, seems to have 
amplified^ according to his French translation ; and of 
which Gauhnin’s latin version does ndt perfectly correspond 
to the original text, at least as it appears in my two copies 
of the Lubb al Towankh ; manuscripts not particularly 
inaccurate. These haying mentioned the sculptures and 
royal tombs in the mountain of Istakhr., inform us that 
“ the graves or sepulchres of those Persian, kings who existed, 
4 * before Islam, (or the introduction of Mohammed’s religion) 
“ were of three kinds some bodies being deposited 
** in natural caves, or dukhmahs contrived in mountains ; 


(”j Kai rows ntpois rftyr) utS ifKtara icpvirruv aX\ opyari re piirretv *ai kwhp arruprat • 

Procop. de Bello Pert). Lib. 1 . c. 12 , 

(*) 64*9 y&p tipi epPaXtiy 4 \fypaKt tops rcSyevras, v t ^l rij y>J Kara^vvyati . 
9 *c 0 Ta avr^i^Agath. Hist# Lib* IL p* 60* Lugd, Bat# 1694, 
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“ others between rising grounds, in rallies which were 
“afterwards filled with such a quantity of stones, as to 
“ become a general level, (or, as one copy expresses it, until 
“ they formed a pile or heap, and some 

“ having been put into urns or jars, were preserved in the 
“ ground”( 39 ). Our author; it is true, merely describes 
iii this passage, the different modes of royal sepulture, 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
between him and two. more ancient writers ; although 
from one of them he lias freely borrowed much general 
information, and, in some parts of his history, whole 

W 

sentences with scarcely any verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
exchfsively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 




djjls AmJ iOjJ j 

jit J lXImi j i±j\ a j ^ y 

<OkJU y cj\j ^ j J AJJSy ^ 

MS. fjubbal towarikh , (in the history of Gush r asp, among the Caianian kings). M. 
D* Ilerhelot translating this passage, notices the tumular moiiiiments “ cn forme de 
“petites collines,” ami adds “ comine les Pyramidcs d' Egypt e, qui sont Ics tombeaux 
“des Rois dc ce pays IsV* (Biblioth. Orient, in Khchtasb ), M. Gnulmiii’s hi tin version 
of the Lubb a! towarikh was published by ThevenAt, the elder, in his “ Relations' of 
Travels, <\rc. (Tome IV); but is not fount!, I belitvtfin every copy of that work. It was 
also printed in Bushing's Magazin, a celebrated German compilation, (Vol. xvu), as 
I learn from extracts offered by different writers, especially Professor Tyclisen of 
Rostoch, who in his Essay entitled “Dc Cuneatis Inscriptionibus PersepoJitanis Lucu- 
“ braVio.” (Rost. 170B, p. 14), thus quotes M. Gaulmin's translation of the Persian 
passage given at the head of this note, from my own two MSS. “ cujus mons ( Istakhr ) 
“ °b n-gum Persia? sepu cia. quorum alia in cavernis, quae antiquiwmu sunt ; alia in 
" v all , bns ingenti lapidum acervo adinstar collis aggesto conspiciuntur ; alia detiique 
“ ollis iu terra couditis consistuut ; «valde celebratur." 
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ages, if confidence may be placed in my single copy 
of this work ; wlycli, with the accounts given by other 
Eastern authors on the same subject, 1 shall examine in 
a chapter devoted to the antiquities of Istalclir , or 
Persepolis. 

t 

Meanwhile, considering the historical obscurity of Bush- 
ehr, and the number of urns found near this place ; their 
simple form, cheap materials, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be induced to imagine that 
they enclosed the bones of great or wealthy persons. 
1 could not learn that such urns had 'ever been discovered 
in any other part- 6f Persia, through which the various 
directions of my travels led me ; byt it is probable ,tlmt 
future researches may bring some to light amidst the 
ruins of ancient Ctesiphoi^ 40 ). 

I must here acknow$|dge many doubts concerning that 
vase which the late venerable Tychscn of Uostoch, 
believed to have once contained the burnt or pounded 
bones of a Parthian king, the great Arsaccs. But for 
the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 


(*°) Mr Jwjluoo proceeding up the Tigris, in 1707, passed by the ruins of Ciesiphon 
which that river had considerably undermined. “ The banks' being near ten feet 
*« perpendicular/’ says he “ above the surface of the water, we saw the foundations of 
‘'several ancient buildings, which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly cemented 
« together, as often to overhang the water. Here were also visible a great many 
“ earthen jura ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the river ; and some of 
« them were of singular construction." See his " Journey from India towards 
v England," &c. p. 88. Lond. 1700. 
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mere, the learned Professor could not find a precedent 
in Persia;. and lie knew that the subjects of ‘Araaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of fire, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. Yet he thought that v an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. His arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, do not perfectly convince me; but I 
must reserve them for discussion in another place( 41 ). 

• 

We did not observe, on the twenty-first of March, any 
particular rejoicings to celebrate the entrance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modern Persians, like the ancient, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with various 
cereibonies constituting their festival called NaurUz. The 
people however, of Bu&hehr , descended chiefly from Arabian 
tribes, feel but little interest in commemorating that hour 
when the illustrious Jemshi'd, eight hundred years 
before our era, ascended the royal throne at Istakhr, or 
Persepolis ; although it has been considered, since this 

(*)“ Parthi mortuorum cadavera haud concremabant, &c,” “ Scd alia hi^jus moris 
ratio milii esse videtur in divi cadavere,” &c. See the Essay already quoted, “De 
“ cuneatis inscript. Persep/’ (p. 30 ». A representation of the jar or vase to which he 
assigned the remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Caylus’s “ Recueuil D’Antiquitls.” 
(Tome V. pi. xxvi). Whatever may be my opinion concerning the supposed Urn of 
Arsaces, I must ever name Professor Tychscn with respect for his learning, and 
gratitude for the approbation of my first work which he manifested publickly and 
by many private letter.* ; the distinguished veteran in literature thereby encouraging 
to greater efforts one personally unknown, a young man at that time, and self- 
instructed in the Eastern languages* 
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time, as commencing tlie spring, or the year ; and its name 
(Nazvruz), signifies the “new day”( 42 ). 

The indifference manifested in respect to the narcruz 
was censured by some natives of Shiraz and Ispahan ; 
who, (as their conversations on our journey evinced), 
scarcely thought themselves in Persia until they had 
reached Cazcrun ; and always mentioned the Arabs with 
contempt, boasting of their own political and physical 
superiority. We may naturally suppose that they were 
not held in equal ' estimation by the inhabitants of 
Bushehr, who related various anecdotes representing 
Shirdz and Isfahan as cities wherein it would be almost 
impossible to find one virtuous or worthy man. * 


The promised Melimdndur had not yet appeared; and 
the Ambassador apprehending that his delay was wilfully 
protracted, resolved to set off on the twenty-seventh. 
Jaai’Ar Kha'n, having repeatedly despatched couriers 
to Shirdz, declared that lie would himself attend as 


( w ) As I must notice more fully tlfe naw-ruz (jjjy ) of 1812 ; it is only necessary to 
observe here, that J emshi'd’s institution of that festival is placed by Sir William Jones 
at eight hundred, and by Bailly and D'Hancarville at three thousand two hundred 
and nine years before the Christian era. If one was too sparing of centuries in his 
calculation, the others appear extravagantly profuse in theirs. See Jones’s “ Short 
Hist, of Persia,” prefixed to his Nadir Shah, p. xli. (Lond. oct. 1773). Bailly, " Hist. 
del’Astron. Anc.” p. 354, Ac. D'Hancarville, "Recherches sur lesAntiq.de laPerse,” 
p. 113. (at the end of his Rech. sur les Arts de la Grece). 

2 G 
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mehmanddr, should not one regularly appointed arrive 
before that day ; and many camels and mules were 
sent forward with articles of heavy baggage. Whilst 
employed in moving and packing these, some porters of 
the Tang a sir (y-Xd) or Tangestan ( u \ULij) “the country 
of narrow and difficult passes/’ (a district near Bushehr ) 
displayed very considerable exertions of bodily strength. 
One, unassisted, brought from the town to our camp, 
the body and most other parts of a curricle in its case ; 
forming a load that three persons accustomed to carry 
moderate weights, could scarcely lift; he also pushed a 
cask of wine up several steps, to do which, the united 
efforts of three or four others had failed. This man, 
however, was reckoned the strongest of a race distinguished 
for muscular powers. 

The ambassador had received many visits, both of 
ceremony and business, from Jaafar Kha n ; and 
returned them by proceeding one day in state to Bushehr 
with all the English gentlemen, the Indian dragoons, 
and a multitude of Persian servants on hpfjKebaok and on 
foot. lie was welcomed in due ’form by tftegovemor at 
liis house; and alter the usual refreshments of coffee, 
pipes, tea, and rose-water, returned to the camp. 

Here wc had much pleasure in seeing daily some 
friends from the ship. One of them informed us that 
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Jaafar Kha'n had lately sent a servant on board, to 
request four bristles of a hog, which as a Persian 
afterwards acknowledged, were to compose, with four 
hairs of the young lion’s mane, and other ingredients, a 
charm preculiarly efficacious in curing the diseases of 
children! 43 ). 

During our residence near Bushehr, we were abundantly 
supplied with mutton and lamb ; veal, poultry and eggs. 
Some beef offer ed here for sale, appeared so disgusting that 
none of it was ever {weed on the Ambassador’s table. But 
this want we scarcely felt ; for the neighbouring sea furnished 
a great variety of excellent fish. The prawns were larger 
than any which we had seen elsewhere. , 

It is natural that the inhabitants of a coast yielding 
little besides dates, should regard fish, not as a luxury, but 
as the main support of life. A Persian work above-quoted 
(p. 205), represents fish and dates as among the chief articles 
of commerce (and we might add, of food) at the adjacent 
port, Rishahr . pvery account which I heard, convinced me 
that thoGiee^ title of Ichthyophagi might have been bestowed 
by NearchuSon the maritime inhabitants of provinces, far 


( 4 * ) We read in the old Persian MS. which I have before quoted, Ellaiy Namah , 
(Section 12), that women during parturition, may derive considerable benefit from 
wearing a charm composed of certain ingredients made into a little ball, which must be 
“ perforated with a hog’s bristle.” ^ j 
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beyond the tract which, he assigns to those peculiarly styled 
in his journal, “Fish-eaters”^). The learned illustrator of 
Ncaichus’s Voyage has already referred to many travellers, 
whose accounts confirm this opinion^). I shall, however 
add the evidence of two othe^ Europeans, to prove that 
from Basrah to Hormuz > all those who occupy the sea- 
coasts, principally live on fishn. And manuscript dictionaries 
describe the bread or food called Mahiabah or Mdhidshmh 
used chiefly among the people of Ldr; who prepare it 


» 

( 44 ) The region of Ichthyophagi commenced at Malana near Cape Arabah and 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the place now called Cape Jask, or more 
properly Jashfc. See the Hist. Indie, of Arrian, who allow s (in cap. 29) ten thousand 
stadia for the- whole length of this coast, which Strabo computes at only seven 
thousand four hundred. (Geogr. Lib. XV). 

[*) See Dr. Vincent's 44 Voyage of Nearchus.” p. 231 et. seq. (sec. edit). 

( 46 ) I shall first quote an old Venetian traveller Gasparo Balbi , through the medium 
of 44 l* urc has his Pilgrimage ; or Relations of the World/’ <&c. p. 059, (Lond. 1017. 
** folio). u The coastes of Persia as they sailed in this sea, seemed as a parched 
44 wildernessc, without tree or grasse ; those few people that dwell there, and in the 
11 Hands of Lar and Cailon live on fish, being in manner themselves transformed into 
“ the nature of fishes. So excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas 
“ though stormie and tempestuous, they will swinime to it five or sixe miles to begge 
4 ‘ahues. They eate their fish with rice, having no bread : their cats, liennes, dogges 
11 and other creatures which they keepe have no other dyet.” Nieuhoff who travelled 
iu 1002, says that about (lambroon, “the common people make use of dates instead 
“ of bread or rice ; for it is observable that the ordinary food of the Indians all 
44 along the coast from Basora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in the air; the heads 
44 and guts of the fishes they mix with date-stones and boil it altogether wilh a little 
44 salt water, which they give at night to the cows after they come out of the field 
M where they meet with very little herbage/' See Churchills Collect, of Voyages, 
Vol. 11. p, 230. (first edition). 
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from fish, (more particularly a small kind found near 
Hormuz ) by exposing it to the sun( 47 ). Strabo and Arrian 
relate, that the ancient Ichthyophagi, made into bread, the 
fishes which they had dried, or roasted in a similar 
manner^). , 

I am induced to trace the subject of Persian fish from 
small to great, by a circumstance which happened whilst 
the Lion lay at anchor near Bushe/tr. A man, one of those 
employed in cooking for the crew, having suddenly died, 
his body was rcmovfed in a boat from the ship, and at 
half a league’s distance, committed to the deep. Some days 
after, in a shark of considerable size, taken near the same 
place, part of the cook’s body was found ; easily recog- 
nised by certain* marks( 49 ). 

To some formidable creature of the Persian Gulf, so 
celebrated for its pearls, Saadi, who was born in a province 
which it bounds, very probably alludes, when he says. 


(") Sec the MS. Dcrhan Kattea in the words Muhiubah, 

Mahi ashttah’ AiUjbl* Muhianah, Mahy avail, amt Mahyevah. Sec 

also the MS. Jthdngtri , in Mahyevah . 

.r 

( 48 ) Ixvvai ev ijXfo* icaro7rr4<ravrovr. Strab. Lib. XV. Yiro »yXtw avalvoyres, &'C. 
Arr. Hist. Ind c. 29. 

0°) This circumstance occurred after I had gone ashore ; but the particulars were 
communicated to me by gentlemen then on board the Lion ; more particularly Mr. 
Marshall, since first lieutenant of the Havannab frigate, (in 1815, at Portsmouth). 
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“ If a diver should tlpnk of the nahang's jaw ; he would 
“ never grasp a precious pearl’"! 50 ). By nahang , however, 
the “ crocodile,” is generally understood ; but according 
to the allusion which I have supposed probable, that 
word might be better translated “ a shark and this 
interpretation is justified by an excellent dictionary, 
which, in the first explanation, defines nahang thus ; 
“ the name of a fish that devours human beings( M ). 

• 

We learn from indisputable authority, that whales 
have been lately seen in this Gulf, and in the great river 
beyond its extremity most remote from the ocean, even 
near Basrah^ 2 ). This confirms what Seii km a o’ di'n 
related, between seven and eight hundred years ago, 
concerning the Wal (J^) or “ JVhale” a fish which according 
to his account sometimes “exceeded fifty gaz in length,” (each 
gaz being forty inches of our English measure). “ When 
“ it happens,” says lie “ that a Whale is carried by the tide 
“ among the streams of Basrah ; from their narrowness (in 



j»l£ jo£ l 50 ) 

imSXm) <oUj1 jt* j J Judo J?Jk 

Gulittan. Book HI. 


C) "Nonicn piscis homines comedentis. “See the Lexicon of Castell, (columu . 
540). in compiling which from the Farhang i Neamet ullth and othex Persian 
manuscript*, ] lc was assisted by the learned Golius. 

O’) 'The information communicated by Sir Harford Jones to Dr. Vincent, may be 
found in the “ Voyage of Nearclius.” p. 380. (sec. edit). 
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“ proportion to his bulk) he cannot Jurn back, or extricate 
“ himself.” Then, continues our author, the people come, 
and having killed him with arrows and great swords, cut 
the body in pieces and fill many vessels with oil extracted 
from his head ; but this fisji is not eaten by any besides 
the Zingiam or Ethiopians ; and he notices the Ambergris 
which ijt sometimes yields^ 63 ). 


One island of this Gulf, the Jezirah JYiil (which may 
be translated the “ Whale Island,”) is described in 
r a Persian manuscript. “ Here the tide or reflux of 
“ this sea,’’ says the author, “ leaves from time to 
“ time on the dry ground, a certain fish of great bulk 
and this, adds he, supplies ihe inhabitants during* the 
whole year with oil ; used by some as part of their 
food • and by others in burning( 5 *). Ancient writers 


All tjUU Si) Axil JjUji Al^jbj 'f ) ( ) 

J ^1 j Ail yl ^ 4^1 Ai ^ ^ Ailyw jj) } A* 

MS. Kozhat Namah Ellaiy. 


Ail*} A*f A* ( 5f ) 

See the MS. Aja'ieb al beldun, (Chtip of Islands). Caslell in his Lexicon (col. 517) l*y 
expressing J'j in English’ letters “ A Whale ” seems to mark the resemblance between 
our word and the Persian Wul. In some geographical manuscripts the name of this 
island is written Jlyl Aw6l; so we find it likewise in Abu’l fkda’s “ Arabia,” (See 
Hudson’* Minor Oeogr. Vol. III. p. 3), and in the maps which I have given in this 
Volume from the MS. Sur al beldhn. (See Plates VIII and IX). Niebuhr most 
erroneously writing Jlye Aual (Descr. de l'Arabie. p. 284. Copenli. 1773), adopts 
the bad spellihg of an Abuthahr merchant which has misled him on other occasions, 
in preference to the authority of that celebrated geographer, the illustrious 
Abu’l fed*. 
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have noticed large whales which, near the entrance of 
this gulf, terrified Alexander’s Greek sailors^); who 
afterwards measured one of almost incredible magnitude 
found on the shore within a few leagues, or perhaps 
miles, of the place where Bttshchr now stands^ 36 ). But 
in the course of their memorable navigation, they beheld 
creatures still more extraordinary, according to sorqc East- 
ern writers ; who, confounding the Macedonian conqueror 
with his admirals and generals, (See my remarks on a for- 
mer occasion, p. 54), trace the history of a naval expedition, 
in which may be recognised, however distorted and exag- 
gerated, many circumstances of classical authenticity ; these 
I have examined in a work, yet unpublished, on the subject 
of Alexander. 

Plate XII. represents a specimen of modern sculpture, 
given to me at Bushchr by Mr. Bruce. It is a tablet 
(eight inches long, five and a quarter broad, and about 
half an inch thick) of the fine, white, and almost dia- 
phanous stone produced near Yezd ; containing in bold 
relief on one side, a resemblance of the famous Luti, who 

having placed one upon another* five or six pieces of 

■* ♦ 


( M ) Strabo mentions how they were alarmed at the immensity of those whales . — ra 
luylSif rtiiv K-ijrwv (Lib. X v ', and Arrian, Kt/rca hi /iiyaXa (Mist. Indie, c. 30), which 
they drove away by shouting striking the sea with their oars, and sounding trumpets* 

(“) They reported that it was in length fifty cubits.—Kuc <pavai uvat Trrj^euip mv 
r^Kgvra. (Arrian. Hist. Ind. c. 30); 
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wood nearly conical, teaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, yet not throw any down. The people 
of Isfahan were daily amused with this exhibition in the 
great Meiddn or publick square; and I nd that their 
ancestors witnessed one exactly similar in the same place, 
according to a view given by Kaempfer who was there 
in 1684( 5T ). ft appears to have hern also a. favourite 
among the inhabitants of other countries^). The four- 
pointed hat, has been incidentally noticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It was once generally worn in the province 
of Curdistun : but at present seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters or buffoons, called Luties . 
Respecting the derivation of this name, two very ingenious 
Persians whom I consulted, differed in opinion ; mine shall 
be offered in another chapter, with the delineation of a 
Luti- hat, or “ fools-cap,” remarkable for some extraordinary 

.A 

ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
four points( 5B ). The line enclosing this figure on the sculp- 


(”) Amcenit. Exotic, p. 170. 

* y 

( M ) Sandys when at Cairo in 1611, saw both dogs and Croats, thus trained. 
“ Relation of a Journey/' p. 126, (thifd edit. 1632). And the figure of an Arab, who 
had taught his goat to perfbfem the same trick, is given by one of our latest and most 
accomplished travellers ; Dr. Clarke (Trav. Vol. II. p. 603). (*) 

(*) Fkrha'd, so conspicuous in Persian Romance, contemporary with Khusrau 
Parvi'z 5 or Chosr$es(at the close of the sixth century), aud that monarch's rival in 
tlic affections of fair Shiri n, was a native of Curdistdn , and therefore is generally 

2 H 
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turcd tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern 
universal throughout Persia ; being found 4n stucco, gilding 
or colours on the walls, ceilings and conl{>a.rti^Cnrts i|f rooms, 
and on the fronts of fire-places ; it is seen : on carpets and 
curtains; on the frames of pictures and other articles’ of 
furniture. * 

This tablet presents on the other side, figures of two 
Kushtiglrs (jiisliS) or wrestlers, whom an older man, the ustad, 
(jIL. 1) a professor and teacher, instructs in one of the three 
hundred and sixty bands, (jJo) or tricks by which an antagonist 
may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the ground, 
lie also prevents any unfair advantage on either side. Chardin 
mentions a story as related by one of the company ..at a 
wedding-feast, concerning the wrestler who having tapght 
a pupil every trick of his art except one, waa -enabled by 

i > > Mh ^ # 

represented with the four-pointed hat, by modern painter** - Thu* be appear* in the 
illumination* of various manuscripts ; on the walls of palaces ; and on the paste-board 
boxes and pen-case* sold at Fxfahdn and Shtrafc ; yet he i* not sod istin gui shed m some 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their execution. Many 
poets have celebrated the love* of FEKHA'nand Shiri'n. In some beautiful manu- 
scripts of my col.cction, the verses on this subject by Nu^'mi and HA'TiFi 9 -are 
illustrated with splendid paintings, in which Ferjia'd does not wear the four-pointed 
bonnet. IJe may, however, be almost always recognp^ J*dhe,T»#A*A U jtf or 
pick-axe, with which, for the. sake of his mistress, he frtfttusftd or excavated enormous 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutun into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it is still remarkable. “ With hist tithah* 
says tlie Poet Niza'mi, " he rendered the hardest stone, a* it*w^e, soft like wax.* 

I UjJq 
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this reservation of skill, to overcome the presumptuous 
young man, when, confiding in youth and superior strength, 
he had „$)sultingly. -challenged his master to contend before 
the Viceroy or Governor^). Chardin mighthbave recollected 
that this story was borrowed from the first book of Saadi's 
Gulistdn. I must acknowledge, however v tliat it is not found 
in the copy which once belonged to that ingenious French 
traveller, and has been during many years in my possession ; 
a plain manuscript, bearing his name in the first page, and 
illustrated with several of his short marginal notes( 61 ). But 
in a handsome copy which I procured at Shiraz , (where it 
was transcribed about the year 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a picture, accurately imitated in Plate XIII ; 
representing the Contest near its close, when the matter- 
wrestler haying by vneans of his reserved sleight (or “tour 
derobe > - as Chardin. styles it) raised the ungrateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepared to fling him on the 

ground^). We see the king, some of his nobles and other 
* 



( M ) Voyages en Perse, &c. Tome 1 1. p. Kouen 17*23. 

-‘ v (•*) Some of these were published in the “Oriental Collections." Vol. I. 

* * • 

(**) The Persian Uifp»$|N»prt£d in the picture, allude to this circumstance, and 
immediately precede tbe%oijri of Saadi’s story. They appear in our types thus, 

j j j] yijp jr* 

j!J SS. j' 

and I shall here translate them, adding the conclusion, for which the penman had 
not room, in Italick letters ; “He lifted him above his head and dashed him down. 
*' Loud exclamations ascended from the people. The king bestowed an honourable 
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spectators whom Saadi mentions; but the painter has 
introduced two supernumerary kushtigirs or pahlevdm, 
(oV-rf) onc w h° m whirls over his head, those ponderous 
w ooden clubs called mil (Jjv») above slightly noticed (p. 190) ; 
instruments of a favourite but very laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 

Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII ; I must 
remark a conformity that appears between the Persian 
wrestling and the Grecian “ ortkiapaly” or “orthopaly;” 
and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 
of ancient art, this sculpture may remind an antiquary of 
many classical groups, which it would more strongly resemble 
had the master-wrestler been furnished with a braneh or 
waii(l( fi;! ). The tablet was carved by an eminent artist of 
Ispahan , who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 
from material s'- of the same kind. 


44 present on theiM&i'd or master, and upbraided the youth, who said; Oh my sovereign ! 
“ otic little portion of the wrestling-art yet remained, which he with-held from me: 
44 the master replied, For such an occasion as this, I reserved it, because the Philoso - 
4t phers hm* thus advised ; dive not to your friend so much power, that should he 
44 become your enemy , he may be able to hurt you* 9 

(•*) See a cafpelion and a paste in the 44 Gemmae ct Sculpture Antiquae,” of 
Agostini. Part I. Tali. 140. Part. U.Tab. 21. (Amst. 1686). The carnelion is 
given also iu Zornii 44 Bibliotheca Antiquaria,” p. 870 (Francof. 1726). See the 
sepulchral urn in Caylus’s “Receuil D'AntiquitSs,” Tome 1. p. lx}£xix. See likewise 
David’s “Antiquity D’Herculanum, Tome II. pi. 43. (oct. Paris;Tl780). Raspe’s 
“ Descriptive Catalogue" of Tassie's engraved Gems, from various collecticpf, Vol. 
I*P vDond. 1701); and the works of Montfaucon, Maffei, Gori, Wiakelmann 
and others. 
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Mr. Henshaw added to his gifts which I have already 
acknowledged, an -engraved piece of very pure gold, 
circular and flat like a medal, and thick as an English guinea ; 
having, a spheroidical ornament of fillagfree w r ork, hollow 
and open at both ends. Through these passed a string which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
mean person, dwelling at R/ts al Kheimah on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was lately destroyed 
by the English. O11 one side within a square, are four lines 
of characters supposed to possess talismanical properties ; 
on the other is an Arabick inscription, comprising an ayct or 
verse from the Korfin in words thus arranged, 

y* j , 

“ Blessed is he in whose hand is the kingdom : for he is all- 
powerful.” With this passage commences the Suret al mulk, 
or “ Chapter of the Kingdom,” a portion of Mohammedan 
scripture entitled by some commentators “that which 
“ rescues or liberates,” as being capable of saving those who 
read it with due faith and devotion, from a particular 
punishment called the “ Sepulchral Torture.” Of this section, 
also the perusal is rewarded with other beneficial consequcn- 
ces, as we learn from Maracci and Sale, in their comments 
on the sixty^-seventh chapter of the Kor&n.. 

In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6 ), is a representation of 
this trinket, which might be reckoned costly and elegant. 
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when compared with most of the numerous amule f s that 
subsequently fell into my hands. Of these bawbles, 
designed talismanically to guard the wearer from evil, 
many, both ancient and modern, exhibit characters, or de- 
vices, executed in the rudest manner, on substances deficient 
in beauty, and of no intrinsick value. The plates illustrating 
this work, contain delineations of some; they were probably 
adapted to the poorer and lower classes ; among which, says 
an ingenious French writer, “such trifles as promise imich 
“and cost little, easily find favoui( rt4 ).” 

My desire of hearing what the Persians considered as their 
bestmusick, could only be gratified, it was said, in the chief 
cities* Meanwhile, a kind of violin, called Kemuncheh 
(or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamooncheh ), and 
found in almost every town, afforded me frequent entertain- 
ment. That which I first saw was in the hands of Maiiam- 
med Cauaba'ghi, a poor fellow who sometimes visited our 
camp ; the manner of playing will appear from a little sketch 
given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7). His Kemancheh, 
made a kShirdz, was of tut cjy or mulberry-tree wood ; the 
body (about eight inches in diameter) globular, except at the 
mouth over ^hich was stretched and fixed by glue, a covering 
of parchment; it had three strings (of twisted sheep-gut) and a 


O “ Des bagatelles qui promettent beaucoup ct coutent peu, prennent ais6tnent 
“ faveur parmi lc peuplc.” Pluehe, Hist, du Ciel. Tome II. p. 52. (Paris 1799). 
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bridge placed obliquely. A straight piece of iron strengthen- 
ed the whole instrument, from the knob below, through the 
handleor finger board, to the hollow which received the three 
pegs. Itwas carried hanging from the shoulder by a leather 
strap ; in length it was nearly three feet from the wooden 
ball at top to the iron knob or button which rested on the 
ground. The bow was a mere switch, about two feet and 
a half long, to which was fastened, at one end, some black 
horsfc-hair. At the other end this Jiair was connected by 
a brass ring, with a piece of leather seven or eight inches 
long. The ring was managed with the second and third 
fingers of the performer's right hand, and by its means 
he contracted or relaxed the bow, which was occasionally 
rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin stuck above the pegs. 
This description will be more easily understood on a 
reference to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8). 

The performer generally combines his voice with the 
tones of this instrument. At the house of a person in 
Bushehr , I one day heard another minstrel sing to his 
Kemdnchah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
Zend (jjj) dynasty which became extinct on the murder of 
Lutf Ali Kha'n in 1794>, when the present kipg’s uncle, 
of the Kqjar tribe, assumed imperial authority. The Zend 
princes were much beloved, and are not yet forgotten in 
this country. The elegy on their misfortunes abounded 
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with pathetick passages ; and the tune corresponding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing those verses, or 
to express such feelings on hearing them sung, would not 
have been prudent at Shirtiz, where, though the Zends are 

r 

remembered with still higher veneration and gratitude, 
the government is more suspicious and vigilant, than at 
Bushehr ( <a ). • 

The Kemancheh is of various materials ; I have seen one of 

s* 

which the body was merely a hollow gourd ; and another, 
of which every part was -richly inlaid and ornamented. 
“Some,” says Audalca'der, “form the body of this 
“ instrument from the shell of a cocoa-nut, fixing on it 
“ liai ^-strings ; but many from wood, over which they fasten 
“ silken strings’^ 66 ). By another writer, whose manuscript 
work shall be quoted in a future Essay on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the tut, or mulberry-wood, 
is recommended as best adapted to the silken strings, from 


<“) Mr. Scott Waring has given one ofthe popular songs on Lutf Ali Kha'n, in 
his “ Tour, to Sheeraz.” p. 03. (Loud. 1807). 

j 4 jy*- jl ^an> ( 6< *) 

«a>aaj ji j AijU <- yy> - \jj\ 

This passage I have extracted from a treatise on the musick and old musical instruments 
of Persia, composed bv the celebrated Abdalca’der of Mardghahtfmilf written w»<A 
hitowu hand, in the year 821 of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 1418) as we learn 
troui the last page. Abdalca'der was eminent in various arts and sciences besides 
musick, and died of the memorable plague which desolated Herat and the adjacent 
districts in 838, or of our era 1434. The autograph Volume containing his rare and 
valuable work, a perfect and very handsome manuscript, I reckon among the chief 
literary curiosities of my collection. 
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a supposed sympathy between that tree, and the produce of 
those insects which feed on its leaves : it is, however, in 
many respects, the fittest, and therefore most generally 
used for the bodies of Kemtfnchehsif 7 ). These are sometimes 
made of the girdti fa/) or,. walnut-tree wood.. 

Another instrument not often seen in Persia beyond the 
Garmsir (or “ warm region”) about Bushehr , seemed worthy 
also of a sketch. In sound as in make it resembled the bag- 
pipe; which is expressed by its name, net ambdnah, or 
according to the usual pronunciation here, nei amboonah. 
From Mr. Bruce, I. learned that a Scotch gentleman, five 
or sfo years before, had played on it several tunes of his 
own country, in a very pleasing manner without *any 
previous practice^). An instrument of this kind has been 


( fi7 ) Iii the Greek ** Anthologia,” (Lib. 1 p. 143. 4to 1004' an Epigram, beginning 
Tor fTotpov iv tuSapri, &c. alludes to the svnipatlietick affection of strings formed 
from bowel^of the same sheep. Antipathies as extraordinary are noticed by many. 
Persian writer*. Seuem ad'din assures us, that if a musician should furnish the 
instrument called chtgh&nak (&U>») or the Barbet (lajjj) with some strings made oft 
a sheep's intestines, and others of u wolfs, they would refuse to vibrate in coucord ; or 
indeed, as he says, they would not yield any sound, JuifeJu (MS. Nozhat 

A amah Elluiyj . ^ 

( w ) Nat or Nei (^) signifies a reed, pipe, Ac. and Anban or AnbSnak, 

a bag made of the skin taken eutir.e offa sheep. The manuscript dictionaf ,es 
Jthangiri and Rerhan Kaltta inform us that this instrument is also called by a name, 
of the same signification, net meshek or mnhkck ^ or ** It appeals to 

have beea more general in former ages tli 'n at present ; and 1 find it described under 
a third name, nei khvig ^) 9 forming also the compound term, " bag-pipe, 1 ' 

in Abdalca'der's MS. work above quoted. 
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long known in various countries of Europe. Pjgnprius, 
Montfaucon, and others, have shewn us its ancient forms; 
and Dr. Middleton remarks, that the bag-pipe, though 
mostly used among the lower classes, contributed to pro- 
mote mirth at games and feasts, at least so far back as the. 
times of the Caesars. And this ingenious antiquary 
has delineated the figure of a performer on it, (who 
seems to wear the persona scenica, or stage mask,} from a 
bronze in his own cabinet ; observing that such irffages 
were extremely rare( 69 ). 

* 

Of our Persian instrument, the bag is a sheep’s skin, 
inflated through a wooden mouth-piece, of which the Teal 
size .is shown in the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 9)* The 
chanter, (seven inches long), is composed of two reeds, 
laid parallel in a split bamboo and tied round. Of this 
double tube, each reed has six finger-holes. The Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, (No. 10) represents it as inserted into 
the bag ; and (in No. 1 1) shews that part of It which 
contains the two reeds. From one end of the bag are 


(*) See the “ Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton,'' Vol. IV. p. 83. 
Plate IX. (Lond. 1752). I saw at Stanwix, near Carlisle (in 1808), the figure of a 
bag-piper carved on stone, and by many supposed to be of Roman workmanship. An 
engraved representation of it is given in Hutchinson’s “History of Cumberland." 
Gerard Mercator, (a celebrated Geographer who in the sixteenth century, constructed 
maps to illustrate Ptolemy) fills upa part of Sarmatia little known, with figures indica- 
ing a pastoral tribe, and to one of them assigns a bag pipe. 8eeAsiieTab.il. in 
Bertii Theatr. Geogr. Veter is. The Greek and Roman names for a bag-piper were 
fuTKavXrjs, avKobos and utricularius « 
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pendent* as ornaments, some strings made of camel’s 
hair( 70 ). These, the performer throws carelessly over 
his left arm; and his right hand, in playing, is upper- 
most. The tones of this instrument were not, by any 
means, disagreeable. The. musician, named Saied, a 
native of Bushehr , resided in the Arab village nearest 
to our camp, and was frequently employed by the 
peasants at weddings and on other occasions of festivity. 
In Plate XIV, I have represented .him with the Ambdnah; 
and a young man who accompanied its notes by tapping 
with his fingers on the dohl a drum, or cylinder 

of wood, covered with parchment at both ends, one 
of which is so braced, as to yield a sound higher by 
an octave than the other. 


It is said that the camel-drivers of this country solace 
themselves on their journics by the notes of a flute or 
pipe, not often used in other provinces ; this is a simple 
reed, about four feet long( n ). When rambling over the 
desert I have listened with much satisfaction to their 

■fc 


( 70 |In Portugal, Mr. Semple obseived a favourite instrument, the bag-pipe, adorned 
with ribbons t€ exactly similar to that used in the Highland* of Scotland.'* Travels, 
$<;. Vol. I. p. 18. (Loud. 1807). He would trace this instrument to a Ccltick origin, 
(p. 17). But perhaps it might be claimed by the Goths or Scythians. 

The Persian (jfc, nai or ^ ntfy is the reed of which are made, pens, called 
generally by the Arabick name jJj co/m, (the Greek and Latin caXa/ioc, calamus J. 
Pipes formed from simple reeds may be classed among the earliest instruments,, accord- 
ing to Lucretius ; u Et Zephyri cava,” &c. (De Her. Nat. Lib. V. 1. 1381). 
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songs, in which were introduced many soft and plaintive 
cadences. Indeed, of Persian musick, whether vocal or pro- 
duced from string-instruments, the predominating charactcr- 
istick seemed to bea querulous tendency ;* although the sing- 
ing was always extremely loud^.and the time little more than' 
a succession of trills and shakes. In subsequent chapters 
of this work, several instruments must be noticed, be- 
sides those above described. Had my skill in the 
science equalled my fondness for the practical part of 
musick, I should before now, have explained the whole 
Essay of Abdalca'dek (mentioned in note 6b), and other 
manuscript tracts on the same subject. But that they 
have hitherto baffled my superficial skill, may without 
much hesitation, be here acknowledged ; since few Persian 
professors of the art, living at Ispahan, Shiraz, or Tehran, 
boast a perfect knowledge of their ancient system. Be- 
lieving, however, with Sir William Jones, that their books 
concerning it, might, probably, enable us to recover much 
of the old Grecian theory^); I once endeavoured to com- 
prehend the oriental distribution of modes, and the 
subdivisions of tones by a process, requiring in the student 
rather an intimate acquaintance 'with arithmetic!;, than 
with musick. Unable to conquer the difficulties that 
presented themselves, I have extracted from nine or ten 


. (”) Second Anniversary Discourse, Asiat. Researches, Vol. I. p # 410. oct. Lond. 1801, 
See also, Vol. Ill- “ Essay on the Musical Modes of the Hindhs." - It is doubtful 
whether Sir William Jones regarded the Indian or Egyptian, the Crtek or 
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manuscript treatises, in Arabick and Persian, ! such parts 
as may, at least, prove inteiesting to an antiquary ; these, 
with Abdalca'der's entire account of musical instru- 
ments ; Hafiz's Maghenni Narneh ^a..) or “address to 
the minstrel,” and passages.* from other writers, translated 
and illustrated with engravings after pictures in manu- 
scripts, or drawings made by myself in the East ; form 
the materials of a work which, on some future occasion, 
shall be offered to the publick, if, in the mean time, 
no person, better qualified, should undertake the same 
subject^ 3 ). 

Within a few days after our landing at Bushelir, we 
had made every necessary preparation for an advance, into 
the country. Each gentleman of the embassy hired ser- 
vants in different stations ; the usual private establishment 
being a Vish-Khydmtt tAjo), one who waits immediate- 

ly on the person of his master, as “ valet de chambre” ; a 


Persian systems as most ancient. Neither has Rousseau determined whether 
the Greeks received their musick directly from Heaven, through Apollo or 
Mercury, or from Phoenicia, through Cadmus. (Diet, de Mus. in Mutique ), 
The Arabians and Turks, as I shall hereafter shew, have borrowed their systems 
from the Persians. 

( w ) Such a knowledge of the gamut, as merely enables me to play veiy easy 
compositions on the flute, or the guitar, is unfortunately, the utmost extent of my 
musical accomplishments. But if Sir Gore Ouseley's time bad not been occupied 
wfeh more important avocations, he might long since b.ve dispelled all the difficulties 
that embarrass Eastern musick ; since I may affirm, uninfluenced by partiality towards 
a brother, that for such a task, his theoretical and practical acquirements havt 
pre-eminently qualified him. 
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Jeltidar (JhJr) or principal groom( r4 ), and a Mehta- (y*.) 
or inferior groom( w ). 

To attend the general baggage on our march towards Shir&z 
proper persons were engaged ; and the Ainbassadojr distri- 
buted throughout the camp a sufficient number of fer/ishes 
(jftj), men who pitch and strike the tents, spread 
carpets, and perform similar offices. Over them presided 
a Ferash-Bashi jfy). There were also many Sak/is , 
(U«*), those who supplied water, bringing it on horse- 
back every morning before sun-rise in great bags called 
rabiaa or rabaat( 76 ), from which they filled the mesheks 
or skins suspended, near the door of each tent. I have 
already mentioned the meshek, and given its figure in the 
Miscellaneous Plate, No. 4. 

To ensure, however, the most prompt supply of water 
in marching through a country, where it is proverbially 

( 7< ) It appears from the Dictionaries J thong . and Berk. Knit. MSS. so often quoted ; 
that the Jeludar was formerly called tekabdar or the “ stirrup holder/’ 

being one who, on foot, accompanied a horseman. But the word “ formerly/' which 
I have here used, does not imply any great antiquity ; for stirrups were probably 
never used in Persia before the Muselmdn conquest* 

(’*) But as the comparative of meh or mih {**) u great, powerful/’ <fcc. we find 
mehter used by the old Persian writers, especially by Firdausi in a very diffieretot 
sense ; to express a nobleman, chief, illustrious personage, &c. 

(*) From the Arabick.word M four*” being properly made of four skins sewed 

together. • 
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scarce ; most of ns furnished at least one of our sextants 
vith a kind of bottle, holding nearly three quarts ; made 
of Imlghdr, (jUL) or Russia-leather ; with a wooden 
stopper. It hangs from the saddle or girth, and swings 
under the horse. It is called matahrah or matdrah^ 7 ). See 
the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. Most of these vessels, 
like the large bags or skins, communicate. an unpleasant 
flavour to the water; but this is an article, respecting 
which, a traveller in Persia must not be fastidious. 

Few tents were without a laggan and aftdbali. Some 
laggam are merely dishes, used as wash-hand basins. But 
many have coyers perforated or grated in a kind of 
open-work, through which passes the water that has been 
poured on the hands of guests, at meals or entertain- 
ments. Like these, both in appearance and in use, I 
have seen old basins of silver at European colIeges( rB ). 
The aftabah is a ewer, resembling our coftee-pots, with 
a handle and long spout ; from this a servant pours water 
on the hands held over the laggan. Both are generally 


(") The Persians, write c JJv and the Arabians according to the MS. 

Diet. Berkun Kattca, 

( Ti ) The laggan or lakken as the Arabs write) is sometimes placed under 

a candlestick to intercept any wax that might fall on the carpet ; and the lower part 
of a Janus (jwyli or lantern is called laggan, as the MS. D'icVJehangiri informs us. 
The MS. Barkan Kalita add* that in this vessel or dish, the paste or dough of bread 
is often kneaded. 
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mad e of copper tinned or whitened( 79 >. See the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13. 

For articles of daily use on the journey, we procured 
those square trunks or boxes, formed of strong leather, 
stretched on frames of wood. They are generally from 
twenty inches to two feet in height; and from seven- 
teen to nineteen or twenty inches in width; an iron 
chain from the back, passing over the pad or saddle, 
hangs one of them on each side of ahorse or mule. These 
boxes were originally contrived, it is said, for the carriage 
of ice, a purpose which indeed is designated by their 
name yakh ddn W*o or “ ice-holder ” See the Miscell. 
Plate, (No. 14 ). They are secured with steel or iron 
padlocks (of which two kinds with their screw-keys are 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15 ); and 
the lids arc so contrived, that a person may easily 
open them while he is proceeding, without the trouble 
of lifting them off the horse or mule. To carry the 
Ambassador’s larger cases or trunks, (called in general 
Sanduk jjduuO many camels were provided. 

{ n ) Aft a bah <oUi! seems to be a corruption of AhiAvuh or Abtdbah, but is not so 
explained by the manuscript Dictionaries quoted in note 78, which mention aftAbah 
in describing the laggan . And a most celebrated poet, Ja'mi, tells us that Zeli'kha, 
(the wife of Potiphar), placed a golden aftabuh in the hands of her beautiful Hebrew 
slave, young Joseph, See the MS. Poem, 

Yusuf u Zcltkha , or “The Loves of Joseph anti Zelikha*" 
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The twenty-sixth of March had now arrived, and the 
Ambassador resolved that he would no longer await the 
promised Mehmdnddr. Several tents with a proportion- 
ate number off crashes to pitch them ; the baggage under 
a proper escort ; supernumerary horses and servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana liis assistants with all their 
culinary utensils; were sent forward in good time, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the next stage. By such an arrangement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfortable habitation for each day during 
the whole march. 



CHAPTER VI. 


From Bushehr to Shir&z. 

* 

the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey 
towards Shiraz, at seven o clock in the morning, 
accompanied by Mohammed Jaafar Kha'n and Abu’l 
Hass a n Kha'n, whose numerous attendants, with the 
Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Artillery-men, and Sergeants 
of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 
besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants, 
in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses* 
formed a long and variegate^ cavalcade. There 
were , besides, many Shdters ( J, ti) or running footmen, 
in the Ambassador’s train. At the moment of 
our departure, a grand salute was fired from the Lion, and 
another soon after, from the Port of Bushehr. Lady 
Ouselcy and her little daughter travelled in the palankin 
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or pdlki, (see p. 189) procured at Bombay; whence also, 
•had been brought for the purpose of carrying it, twenty 
strong and active Indians, who relieved each other under 
the load by turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed in a. Cajavah; this consisted of 
two small and inconvenient seats, slung on a inule ; 
and over them were awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden frames. No. 16, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shows the form of a Cajavah or Cajavah (tytf) orCajabah 
(.ul**) and No. IT, of a more handsome and roomy vehicle, 

4i' 

called Takht-ravdn {J'jj “ the moving throne or 

seat,” in which Lady Ouselcy performed some of her 
journics through Persia^). • 

We proceeded along a dreary, flat and sandy desert 
to Alichangi distant, according to the wheel or 

pedometer, sixteen miles one furlong, from the camp 
near Bashehr ; of two paths, however, we had taken, 
through some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
other by a mile( 2 ). 

(*) The Takht-ravan , is a light frftme, fixed on two strong poles like those of our 
sedan chairs; the frame is covered, generally with cloth, and has a door, 
sometimes of lattice-work, at each side; it is carried by two mules; one between 
the poles before, the other behind. 

(*) Although during our marches, the wheel always stopped at the flag-staff, 
in front of the Ambassador's tent, sometimes pitched according to circumstances 

a few hundred yards short of the usual baltiug-place, and at other times beyond 
it: yet the aggregate of our daily measurements must bd correct. The# 
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When entering the date-grove of this village, we met 
the istikbal or pishwaz , an assemblage of about thirty men 
on horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, who 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador by displaying feats of*,equestriau agility, darting 
the jer'id and discharging muskets. But it was whispered 
that many of those who swelled the istikbal, had been 
purposely sent from different places, to make a show of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited country; a 
deception frequently practised on similar oceasions( 3 ). 

Of Alichangi it has been said, (however paradoxical 
llie assertion may appear) that the village is not always- 
situate exactly on the same spot ; the huts which 
compose it being of such slight construction, that they 
are easily removed, when motives of profit or convenience 
induce the owners to shift their habitations and their 
families a few hundred yards ; and they hasten to new* 5 
ground, should any circumstance have marked the last 
which they occupied as unlucky ; or any extraordinary 
instances of mortality have proved it unfavourable to 
health. , 


1 

wliee'. was managed by the Artillery-men wha noted in a book, every inflexion 
and bearing, and all remarkable objects on the road. This book was regularly 
inspected by Major D’Arcy. 

O The Persian word pUhwds or rather jUiJj pUhb&t, is equivalent to 

the Arabick JUiJL4 tilikb&l “ meeting, coming before,” &c. 
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Within a mile of our tents were several ancient wells,* 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to- be at regular intervals and in a parti- 
cular direction ; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths were circular and in diameter from ten to twelve 
feet ; one was triangular ; all were very deep ; the upper 
part, for above a yard, faced with stone ; from that 
downwards they were built of excellent brick. The 
country people call them diah-e-gabrdn : “ wells of the 
Fire-worshippers” ^ or, in their provincial manner of 
speaking, diah-a-gavrounu ; (see p. 202) ; and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they afford good water 
in greater quantity than the modern wells, which are 
seldom, diametrically, three feet ; here are often dug up 
vases filled with the tiilah or mallow-seed, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p. 215), to ages of remote 
antiquity- 

28. We left Alichangi at four o’clock in the morning; 
that our days journey might be performed during the 
cool hours ; but we did not reach the numzil (JjX.,) or 
halting-place near Burqyun until one, as the road was 
bad, and the heat after sun-rise, had made our passage 
over the naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant( 4 ). 



(*) Of Burazjun I have seerf the name written thus, ^ut suspect that 

it has been also spelt Durazgfm. 
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♦ Burazjun is a large village, with walls and towers ; 
near it we observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
peishzvdx or istikbdl which met us at this place, consisted 
of several men with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chiefly of Arabian families, standing in crowds 
about their houses or squatting on the roofs, welcomed 
us with loud and continued howls, rendered tremulous 
by the rapid vibration of their Angel's applied to their 
mouths. Immediately after our arrival, many of the 
inhabitants both male and female, solicited medieal relief 
in various diseases, chiefly ocular affections. On this 
occasion and frequently after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had acquired a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted as interpreter for the patients ; and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
I have often listened with astonishment and disgust. 
For they considered delicacy or reserve as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the women 
especially seemed to expect miracles from European 
skill. Those who made personal applications, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders; but it appeared 
at Shiraz, Isfahan and other plates, from a multiplicity 
of circumstances, to record which would contaminate 
my pages, that a system of profligacy the most detestable 
was universal among all classes. 

At Burazjun, four or five of our European soldiers 
began to suffer from the heat which was extremely 
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oppressive at three o’clock, when the Thermometer, in 
a tent rose to 94; during summer, most of the people 
seek shade and coolness in subterraneous dwellings. 

The march of this day was twenty-four miles and a f 
quarter. - Not far from Alichangi we passed through 
C/whkutah, a village where lately resided the Demuklis ? 
an unfortunate tribe of Arabian descent, concerning 
whom, I had learned some particulars from Mr. 

-V i 

Bruce( 5 ). 

They, were a very brave, ancient and independent 
race ; considered as the militia of this country, and 
therefore exempt from certain tolls and taxes ; they were 
also rich, and possesed finer horses than any of the 
neighbouring tribes; a desire of obtaining their horses 
and their wealth, induced Mohammed Nebbi Kiia'n * 
( W U a**-*) Vizier , or more properly Vazir ( chief 
minister of the Prince at Shiraz, to conceive a plan 
for the extermination of those Demuklis ; an act of which, 
he could not extenuate the atrocity by any accusation ; 
for although they had been warmly attached to Sheikh 
Nasser the late Arab Governor of Bashehr; yet 

their conduct under the new Persian dynasty, was irre- 

(*) The name of Chahkutah a%. wdfefen for me by a Persian, was ; 

ami of the tribe 
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proachable. Nebbi Kha'n, however, resolved, to destroy 
them; and in .February, 1809, under pretence of re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheikhs or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 

his brother Mohammed Jaafar Kha n. There, whilst 

« 

they sat, expecting the promised robes, one -Hustam 
& o (lJjo ^ a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had brought troops expressly from Shiraz ; arrested the 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw them into 
prison, where they were chained by the neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers were despatched to 
Chakutah , who there massacred the other men of ‘that ' 
tribe; treated the women with most brutal violence; and 
carried off as slaves, all the young girls and boys, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 

- One of the Demukh chiefs, after a confinement of several 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while the Taugasiri sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to extricate his own neck from 
the", chain; he then released the other chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered ; having neglected to furnish themselves with 
instruments of defence, by disarming their guards. All 
were led back to prison except one, who claimed the 
protection of an Englishman, arfd is now in habits of 
private correspondence with generous benefactor. In 
the month of October following, Nebbi Kha'n came 


* 
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again to Bushehr , and hearing that the imprisoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be secretly 
murdered. Many, it is said, were thrown alive into deep wells. 
The present Government proposes to xepeople Chahkutak 
with families collected from various places ; wc passed 
near • the remains of its mud-fort ; and soon after, t^o 
fine brood-mares which had once belonged to the Demukhs, 
•were offered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from 
Jaafau Kha'n, brother of the Vazir. 

During the twenty-ninth, wc halted at Burazjuihs 
-but foujid it difficult to procure a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for our numerous party. Mohammed Zeki 
Kha'n [J&. a nobleman of high rank, and chief of 

the JSltiri tribe, paid a visit to the Ambassador ; 
he had arrived from Shiraz the evening before, invested 
with the appointment of Mehmanddr. * 

Near our camp was the tomb of some mod^^ Imamzudah 
or Mohammedan saint, whose name I did not take the 
trouble to record ; a representation of it, however, is 
annexed, (Plate XII). not for any beauty in the view, 
but as it shews one form of those sepulchral edifices, 

which a traveller in Persia almost daily secs. 

0 ' 

On the thirtieth of IV^ch, soon after three o'clock 
we set out from Burazjiin, and by a bad and stony 
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path, arrived at the village of Dalaki or DalM 
then went on to our tents, pitched a little beyond it,' on 
the verge of a palm-grove, under rocks and mountains 
so lofty, that they seemed to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our further progress. By these 
immense barriers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an extensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left ; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment,, was distant from Burazjttn thir- 
teen miles and three quarters ; during the last five or six 
miles, we found the air offensive from the smell of sul- 
phur, and Naphta , which oozed from the ground ; besides 
this bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated with nitrous acid ; it is called 
gil-i-tursh (jij JS) or “ sour clay and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 
and diluted with water( 6 ). 

% 

The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador ; many people also, from a neighbouring 
village, joined the istikbal, and discharged their matchlock (*) 


(*) 111 flic view of Dalki I have sketched the Ambassador’s Scra-pcrdah t 

the two principal tents enclosed within a wall of canvass. Mr. Moricr's 
tent and my own, appea; on the left ; nearly in the middle is a large two-polc 

tent, the Sufrah Khtineh u») or place wherein we breakfasted and dined. 

Beyond this are tents of the cook and otheriervants. A Sepgy is introduced as 
sentinel, and a ftrmh (See p. 246). sitting near some baggage contained in the 
yakhduus, described above, p. 246. 
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muskets, tlie sound of which was reverberated with good 
effect among the mountains. Here by the exertions of 
our Mehmandar , the Siursdt (oLyju) was amply provided. 
This is a regulated allowance of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, bread and other articles of 
food ; also, of barley or grass, for horses and mules ; 
and of fuel, with which, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish every Held or Am- 

bassador, (considered as a guest of the King) on his 
passage through the country. In each place, the chief 
person exacts from the others their due share of the 
contribution ; for the aggregate amount of which, hc‘ 
receives from the Mehmandar , a written acknowledge- 
ment; and in the future payment of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed equivalent to the value. But 
this prospect of indemnification is remote; and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are often so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extorted from them by blows ; and houses 
have been abandoned, and flocks driven away on the 
approach of a Mehmandar, with his train of insolent 
and hungry servants, ready to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust commands. It is said, that the Mehmanddrs 
often require an immoderate siursat ; then commute part of 
the demanded supply for money ; furnishing the Am- 
bassador meanwhile but #tantily under various pretences. 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
'journies proved in two or three instances. 

I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a romantick 
and beautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadowed with trees, about one 
mile and a half from Dallti ; but the building, did not 
appear ancient. 

Much had been said* at Bushehr, of the trouble and 
fatigue which we should experience in travelling over 
the hilly country ; and Father Angelo had long before 
declared that those precipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shiraz were as horrible as any in the world ( r ). 
On the thirty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 
ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the winding path rises among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes affords views of wild magnificence, 
but more frequently places the spectator in alarming 
situations on the brink of precipices. We effected, 


( T ) “ « •ud precipizzii dalla spiag^ia del mar PersicO sin k Sciraz, sono de* 
“ piu liorreudi del mondo” Gazoph. Ling. Pers. p. 300, (under the head of 
“ Precipith ). Father Angelo, for so we generally entitle the “Pere Ange dc 
St. Joseph" a native of Toulouse, Whose family name appears to have been De 
la Brossc, often gives in his Persian column, more than is found in his Italian, 
French or Latin ; thus, (as above-quoted) life tells us that the most frightful 
of those precipices are between Shiraz and Rpnder Rig and Bander 

Kung or Kongo 
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however in seven hours our march from Ddllci, to the 
handsome and spacious Caravanserai of Kundr Takhtah 
lately erected byZA'L Kha n (^U. JIj), a distance of 
fourteen miles( 8 ). Here at one o’clock in a room, the 
thermometer stood at 73 in the sun it rose to 113. 

t 

A very ingenious French traveller who visited this country 
in 16’74, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, during a whole day, 
in the stream of Klmht , where hundreds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers were taken by the hand, and 
furnished an abundant mcal( 9 ). 

The mountains over which we had passed constitute what 
is called the Kutel-e-Mallu ; it would appear that the plain 
between this and Bushehr was once covered by the sea, 


(*) The Persian Caravansera generally comprises four ranges of 

small rooms, forming a hollow square. In to which the traveller enters by a gate; 
this when fastened at night, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage 
from depredation. Some Caravansera* are built near running streams ; others 
arc supplied with water from wells or reservoirs. But the travelled must bring 
with him every thing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road, 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chambers afford him merely shelter. 
A more particular account of certain Caravanseras, with views, shall be given 
in the course of this work. 


( B ) “La chaleur nous faisoit tant de peine que nous fdines obliges, ayant 
" rencontre une riviere appelee Khycht Sony, de nous depouiller et nous mctlre 
“ dans l’eau a l’ombre d'un rocher, et d'y dcraetircr tout le long du jour, sana 
“ quoi nous aurions etouffe. 11 fallut souffrir d’y etre mordus par les poissons 
“ qui venoient a nous par centaine a la fois ; nous en primes a la main tant 
“ que nous voulAmes, et nous en dtnftmes ce jour la/' Extrait du Journal du 
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and I found many petrified shells about Dalki and half 
way up the Kutel ( 10 ). 

• 

Those who, had assembled to congratulate us near 
the halling-place this day, were inhabitants of Khisht f: 

a village within four' miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author whose words shall 
be hereafter cited, calls it a town or city; they composed 
a numerous peishwaz, having drums, trumpets, and fire- 
arms ; and they entertained us with the jerhl hazi or 
mock lance-play, and several vollies of musketry. On 
entering the Caravanserai, Za 'l Kha'n caused three or 
four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to be 
broken ; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustrious strangers practised 
in Persia during many centuries. 

From some men of the istikbdl I inquired, but could 
not obtain any information, concerning sculptures, which 


Sieur Petis, Fils. p. 112, published by M. Langlfes at the end of his " Relation 
dcDourry EttViuly’ (Paris 18\0h The great Journal of M. Petis de la Croix, ta 
which this Extract often alludes, aud his u Memoires/' still preserved in manuscript, 
would be a most important literary present from such an editor as M. Langles. 

O This would seem to be a contraction of Kuh *£ “ mountain/' and 
tel "a rising ground, a hill, tumulus , &c.” But tel is by some regarded 
as Arabick, according to the MS. Diet. Berhdn Kattea, which spells Kutel 
thus, JJ& without doubt correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of Sultan. 
Ba'ber’s Commentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul language, I find. 
Kutel written two or three times. But my copy of that valuable work, 
is rather" a handsome than an accurate Manuscript, 
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in the year 1787, existed near a garden at Khisht , 
according to the verbal information of a friend, whose 
remarks on • other parts of this country have always 
proved accurate and just. From the particulars furnished 
by his recollection, imperfect after a lapse of many 
years, £ am induced to imagine that those figures which 
he saw, represented king Shapu'r, Baiira'ai, or some 
other princes of the Sassanian dynasty, although tjic 
villagers entitled them Sela'ma'n and A'bsa'l; names 
of personages only known in the fictions of poetical 
Romance( u ). 

* 

The veracity of my friend is not impeached by the 
ignorance of those from whom I inquired respecting the 
sculptures. Of Persians, where antiquities arc concerned, 
the extreme indifference has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. There were people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Darabgird during the greater part of their lives, who, 
before they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 
nificent relief cut on a rock within half an hour’s ride 

(») I do not recollect Sel a' M a'n and Absa'l, ( j in any work besides 

the extraordinary poem of Ja'mi, to which their names are prefixed, and 
which celebrates their unfortunate loves. The story has no relation to Persia* 
for Sklama'n’s father was “King of the Ionian country,” 

and the scene lies, accordingly, in Greece, 
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of that city. At Tehran I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of 
the sculpture in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English companions 
were engaged at Shapur, in exploring the ancient monu- 
ments, our MehmdndAr Zeki Kha'n, who had never seen 
them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place without bestow- 
ing one thought on ijs antiquities. A KMn or noble- 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions, were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that twelve or fourteen 
times when on his way between Jsfahdn and Shiraz, 
he had halted for several hours within two miles of 
Pcrsepolis, yet never once ascended the steps of Jemshid’s 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darius ; although he 
had read and probably believed, that those admirable 
remains were the works either of King Solomon or of 
preternatural beings. He did not glory, it must be owned, 
in this want of curiosity ; I have often witnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the columns, the excavations, and 
sculptures found among those ruins, of which he spoke,*^t 
objects that he had frequently and minutely examined^*). 


('*) Individuals, however, are sometimes found in regions of more classical 
taste, equally indifferent respecting the antiquities of their country* Thus the 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
the knowledge of any monuments that may exist near 
their villages : for however willing a visitor might be to 
recompense their trouble in showing them, the rapacity 
of his Persian servants would, in many cases, frustrate 
the master’s liberal intentions They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
from inscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed : for they suppose, and I am induced 
by many reasons to agree in their opinion, that most, 
perhaps all, of the ancient ruins, are still depositories 
of valuable treasures. 

It is not probable that the sculptures seen at Khisht 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. The design of this digression will be 
fulfilled if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 

Before five o’clock on the first day of April we pro- 
ceeded from Ku-.dr Takhtah but did not arrive at our 
camp until ten, although the distance, by the pedometer 


lively and entertaining u Travels*' of General Cockburne, in Sicily, &c. (2 Vols. 
Oct. 1816), mention, that the Curate of Calatitini never visited the Temple 
of Segesta, although he had resided fifteen years within three miles of its 
ruins, until curiosity to see some strangers, who were examining it, induced 
him to go there. Vol.II. p. 20. 

2 M 
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was only nine miles; our road up the steep Kutel of 
Coma r edge being obstructed by fragments of rocks 

fallen from the mountain's side, about which it winded; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule ; and at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, where one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 

Our tents were pitched near Comdredgc at the foot of 
some hills; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Calaa- 
i-Ferhdd, (olai <u!i) Fe fluid’s Castle or Fort, of which, in a 
ruined state, are visible the walls and towers of stone, with 
the well. It had lately been occupied by a band of 
robbers. Whilst examining these remains I almost forgot 
that they stood on a considerable eminence ; so much 
more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (Sec Plate 
XVII). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 
comprehending the Caravanserai, the village of Comdredgc 
and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 
leading to Cazerun . Besides the famous sculptor who 
flourished in Kurdistan, (See p. 233), many illustrious 
Persians have borne the name of Ferha'd. 

The province of Pars seems to have abounded with 
small mountain-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magnitude. “ Their number," says a writer of the tenth 
century, “ was once ascertained from the publick registers, 
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“and it amounted to five thousand ”( 1S ). We find it, 
afterwards, reduced to seventy and some few ; and 
HamdallahCazvi'ni enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in his time, the fourteenth century( 14 ). 
But the remains of hundreds are still visible, and every 
modern traveller may confirm the report ot K.a*nipier( 15 ). 

I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embassy on a visit to our Melununddr. We 
found him in a large tent, handsomely furnished with 
hangings of Musulipatam chintz. On the floor or ground 
was spread a carpet of rich colours and fine texture ; 
and over this were laid pieces of soft uammcd (j^j a kind 
of felt) on which we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the door, according to Persian custom, our boots, shoes, 
and slippers ; here we were regaled with pipes, coffee, 
tea, fruit, sweet-meats and rose-water. Auu’l II ass ax 
Kha n was present and we enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our frank and good-natured 
host ; although 1 was not the only person who felt the 


MS. Stir al bcldan. d 




MS. Aozhat al Colub. ^Geogr. ch. xn). jJ 

$ 

( w ) «* Nec enim vallem peragraveris, quae non in ad»iti moutis cacumine, vestigium, 
quod dam muuiinenti praebeat,” &c. Amcenit. £xot. p. 304. 
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want of chairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so long, or to support the body on the knees and 
heels, were, on a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 

i 

The camp here was plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some Shiraz wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a kind of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called Buz(j}) by the Persians, and Tish by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundance of mdst, coagulated 

milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms ah i dugh(^ <_J), a beverage in warm 
weather equally grateful and salubrious( 16 ). 

Khisht is enumerated among the towns of Pars by 
Ebn IIaukal in the tenth century ( 1T ), and it would appear 


( w )Dr. Hyde in his Miscellaneous Works (Vol. II* p. 601), describes from a Persian 
MS. the tuauner of preparing a certain talismanick ring, the wearer of which, " must 
u not, v says he, u eat either fish or mast/’ And he explains mast to signify “ acorns, 
“ nuts, chesnutsor such like things as grow in the wood/' But, I think, that prohi- 
bition alluded rather to the butter-milk or sour milk called mfist, which Saadi repre- 
sents as incongruous with fish, in a tetrastich beginning jy uuijb ^#1*. 

and enumerating . r( en things which are pernicious if all used on the same day. One 
passage of this tetrastich (which it is not necessary to quote), will remind the 
classick reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) in the Greek “ Anthologia." 
Lib. Leap, 37, epig. 24. (Edit Lubin. 1604. p. 117). 

Of vos, cal ra Xotrpa, Kal ij wept Kwrptv 'epwi), # 

Q£vripijv Trffiwei n)v *o5ov eU a‘ ihfjv. 


( I7 ) Oriental Geography, p. 89 . 
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that Khisht and Com&redge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher rank than can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered. “ They arc,” 
says Hamdauaii Mastowfi, “two cities or towns 
“ situate in the midst of the mountainous region of tlic 
“ garmsir (or warm country) ; they have running streams, 

and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
“ corn is watered here both artificially, and by rain ; and 
“the men are thieves and highway robbers, expert in 
“ the use of arms’X 18 ). Ha'fiz Abru's account of Khisht 
and Comarcdgt is borrowed almost verbally from the des- 
cription above-quoted ; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one instance 
to be true) that the water was “warm and unplea- 
sant”^ 9 ). 

; .Vjb u'j; oV* j* 3 ( 1B ) 

(**>/• 3 f* 3 t* ^ 3 A 1 * ^ 3 ^*3^ j»* 

mi W j jji to**l 

In this passage of the Nozhat at Colub , (ch. 12;, 1 suspected that city or town had 
been written through some mistake for Village . But my four manuscript copies agree 
in (^&) Shuhr. The word in this quotation is derived from Aaj J, signifying 

(besides the face, heavy rain, and splendour) J\j\> c_>l 4 ili "corn of 

“ which the growth is promoted by means of rain-water.” MS. Berhan K at tea . 

( l# ; He styles them <— ihakrek, the diminutive of a city or town, and the water 
lie describes as to y g arm « nakhfah. MS. Tarikh-i-Uajiz Abrit, We might 

translate nakhush « uu wholesome." It is often used for “sick,” or, •« unwell” 
in speaking of persons. 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Co/naredge and proceeded through the plain 
which, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 

inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 

•;* - 

above its surface, but not reflected as in the kindred 
plmmomenon called by French travellers mirage; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which 
the Persians have various namos(*°). 

Having penetrated many difficult passes of the Kutel , whilst 
the narrow valley of Tang-i-Turkun i_£j) was below 
us on the right, we came to Deris once a very 

large town ; now inhabited only by a few poor people. 
Among the ruins (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches), I could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former population, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a lion cut in 
stouc( ?1 ). Five or six miles farther we reached our tents, 

(*) Such as Kurub (<--> W) Kivlr (yJj?) Ncmaycsh ub (c-d Walah (dllj) 

Scrub & C. 

( a, )Some Persians of good general information acknowledged to me, that they knew 
not why sculptured lions were placed in many cemeteries, although the custom was, 
as they believed, veiy ancient. Niebuhr says that they marked the graves of such 
yah Inruns or wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill; (Voyage, &c. 
T-Omelt. p, 143, Anist. 1780) I suspected in those figures a supersitious allusion 
to A li, whom the* Persians venerate under the title of Shir-i-Khuda or 

“ k |on ot Clod.’* And at a Turkish village where monuments of Christian w orship. 
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close to the fine garden of Cazcmn(^ :j fi), and about three 
quarters of a mile from that city. The journey of this 
day was twenty miles ; in the course of it we saw some 
rahd/iries houses on the road-side, where soldiers 

were stationed to protect passengers, and levy tolls on 

a 

merchandise 

The crowds of those who welcomed us with the noise 
of muskets and of musical instruments, were considerable : 

ft 

and women had assembled in great numbers to sec the 
ilchi, frwtgki, or European Ambassador. Many 

of these were well-dressed and did not much conceal their 
faces ; some were comely. They understood that Sir 
Core Ouselcy travelled with his hhdrem ; and I heard 
one of them as the pnlatik'm and cajaxah passed, eagerly 
exclaim to a little girl, in the true southern accent, “A/7/, 
• bid, llibi/ Joon, zanhd-i ilchi oomadand : “ conic, come,” 
“ Bi'by Joox, the Ambassador’s wives arc coining”(**). 

still remained, I should have mistaken for the Lions above mentioned, some large, 
nicle, and very equivocal forms in the burial place; had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance of curled horns ; and a poor Armenian who spoke Persian, assured 111 c 
that they had been set up in honour of the Bairch-i Khuda \&>- y or •* Lamb of God,” 

O Her words were JoX.1 ^ V'j u± yW V# W To form plurals. «h"farr 
in names of animals or of things without life, the modern Persians use ha l* as an 
adjunct, even where on would seein more proper. It must, however, be allowed 
that some Grammarians regard those terminations as indifferently applicable in the 
formation of plurals, whatsoever may he the noun. See the Lexic. Perso-Turc. 
quoted by Graves, in his u Element. Ling. Pers. p 27. (Loud. 1640). Father Angelo 
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Although it comprised great numbers of men, both on 

foot and on horseback, yet the istikbdl was not such as 

Cazerun seemed to promise ; for it wore the appearance 

of a very large town ; and with the ruined buildings 

outside its walls, extended several miles along the foot 

« 

of a steep and lofty mountain, (See the View which I 
sketched from our camp, Plate XVI). But the civil 
wars that spread desolation throughout all Persia within 
the last hundred years,. reduced the population of this 
city from fifty or sixty thousand, to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and of these, it is said, many have lately fled 
to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 

I had not sufficient leisure for making personal researches ; 
but from answers returned to my inquiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Fire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazerim. Ebn Hau- 
kal mentions some existing in his time, (die tenth cen- 
tury) at this city, of which he notices the pure air, the 

* 

in the Claris prefixed to his Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. p. 12. &c. In familiar discourse* 
the plural of an adjective is sometimes formed by the addition of ha; thus I once heard 
two diminutive persons described as du kuehikha , or “ the two little;” no 

substantive being expressed. And the MS. Berhan Kattea (in voce j£l£) has the 
word pester zftdthay for “grand-children, the descendants of a son/' 

Bi'by Joon, (or rather Ja'n is a name very, frequent among Persian 

females; and I shall hereafter notice the work of MiRZA Joon (or Ja'n), an ingenious 
man of letters at Shiraz • 
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well-water, and the plenty of fruits and cropsj* 3 ). An 
author of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flourishing place, abounding in fruit, and environed with 
country-houses, gardens and date-groves. On the authority 
of Istakuri he celebrates the linen made here, and a 
kind of garment called shatvi from shatta \ki> a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
ground, below which were the bazars, or markets, and 
dwellings of the merchants. Here Axzad ad’ doueeh 
constructed a publiek edifice or serai wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled in all trades and having goods 
of every sort ; the daily income arising from this serai 
amounted to ten thousand (Urems[~ l ). 

The claim of Cazer&n to remote antiquity is supported 
by the testimony of several writers: and though Ta dr i 
the historian, and after him Ami'n Ra'zi, ascribe the 
foundation of it to King Coiia'd, in the sixth cen- 
tury^) ; yet many distinguished geographers inform us 

(”) Oriental Geography, p. 05. — 103. 

(**) j\j2> oJ ojjy See the MS. Stir ul bcIudof/A karia 

Cazvi'ni, in the account of Cattrun, (third climate). 

(•) See the MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri, (in the history of Coba'd oU3)and the MS. Haft 
Aklimof Ami'n Ra'zi, in the account of Cazerun, (third climate). He styles this city 

“ a mine of learned men,” as l before remarked. Sec p. 107. 
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that it was built by Taiimuras, a prince of the first 
dynasty ; who reigned above eight hundred years before 
Christ. 

That Taiimuras was the founder of Cazerdn , is affirm- 
ed by IIamdallah Mastowfi ; and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of three villages, N&red, Derbest , and 
Rahbun, dependant on BesMvur, (or Shapur) until Firu'z, 
erected them into a city, which his son Cob a d aug- 
mented to a considerable size. That, as it had been 
formed of separate districts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the four- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
many of which were mansions equal to castles. That 
it was furnished with water by means of three subterrane- 
ous conduits named respectively after the three villages ; 
but that the people chiefly trusted to rain for a supply. 
That it afforded oranges, lemons, and different fruits of 
a warm climate, besides a kind of date called jilan 
(JLf-) such as could not be found in any other place ; and 
that here was a manufactory of fine linen, which derived 
peculiar excellence from the water of the Llahbdn conduit( 26 ). 


&C. J J Am) jJ ' •am* n 

See the MS. Nozhat al Col(ib . clu xn. I know not whether we may class among the 
fruit-trees which according to II AMD ALLAH and other writers abounded at this place, 
the Zarin Dirakht (jLjj) or “ ^*°Men Tree/' described in the MS. Diet. 

Berhan Kattea , as having leaves like the olive, and growing in great numbers at 
Cazerui i. 
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Hafiz Abru' attributes the foundation of Cazertin to 
Tahmukas, and its destruction to the wars which hap- 
pened when Alexander invaded Persia ; it was rebuilt, he 
says, by Shapu a the son of Ardeshi'r ; but again sunk 
into decay ; and it appears to have been, in the fifteenth 
century, but partially inhabited. That most of its great 
buildings had been formerly constructed on the plan 
of fortified villas, he imputes to fear of the Sheba ngurians 
who infested the neighbouring territories. The conduit 
of Rahbdn yielded very little water ; this, however, 
imparted an admirable whiteness to the linen steeped 
or washed in it, and the conduit became subject to the 
divan or board of revenuef 7 ). 


This writer, who often copies Hamdat.lati Mastowfi, 
speaks of the villages from which Cazen'm had been 
formed, its want of river-water, the people’s dependence 
on rain, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
ever, by no means singular in this deficiency ; a traveller 
might wonder why considerable towns of Persia had 
been built in situations so remote from rivers, that an 
article indispensably necessary to the common purposes. (*) 


(*) Seethe MS. Tarikh-i-Hjfiz Abr&, (account of Cazer&n). The Shebangariana 
mentioned in this passage were people of ShebAngnrah which some 

rcckoD as a district of I’arx, on the borders of Kit man ; (Seethe MS Diet, litrhan 
Kattea) ; and others as a distinct province; thus 11 am dai.lah devotes to it the 
thirteenth chapter of his Kozhat al Colitb, (Geographical Section). 
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the comforts an<l luxuries of life, could not be procured 
without much trouble and expense, and seldom in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that Cazerun thus disadvantageous^ circumstanced, should 
have drained of its population the neighbouring city of 

t 

Shapur; “w r hich,” as one of our Persian companions 
assured me, “ occupied a plain resembling the terrestrial 
paradise in temperature of climate, and fertilty of soil ; 
in the beauty and fragrance of its plants and flowers ; 
and in the delicious coolness of its murmuring streams.” 
lie abruptly closed this poetical description, by men- 
tioning in simple language, that the couutry about 
Shapur yielded abundance of partridges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of hawking. 

Much also was reported of the ruins and fine sculp- 
tures visible in that place, concerning which I had 
made extracts from various manuscripts ; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazerun, 
that all who had suffered from heat and fatigue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining difficulties of their 
journey ; I. rejoiced in the opportunity of obtaining 
even a momentary sight of Shapur and its antiquities, 
said to be distant only four farsaklis, or farsangs (between 
fourteen and fifteen miles). 

The Ambassador, meanwhile, discovered,, and took proper 
measures to frustrate, a plot devised for the assassination 
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of Abu’l IIassan Kha'n ; whose honourable mission 
to England ; the kindness shewn him ; and the riches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there; (for it 
was whispered that he had received from the East-lndia 
company an hundred thousand pounds) awakened the 
envy and jealousy of a formidable enemy ; the more 
dangerous as he professed the warmest friendship. It is 
probable, also, that he attributed to the Khun a degree 
ot influence over Sir Core Onseley, which, he might 
apprehend, would not be always exerted in a manner 
favourable to his own designs. Being himself in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom, his agents were instructed 
so to contrive Abu’l Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bushehr and Shiraz, that it should appear either 
the result of an attack made by robbers, or of an 
accidental fall from his horse, among the rocks and 
precipices. 

About this time there were in circulation some ex- 
traordinary rumours concerning Nedui Kha'n, who 
had lately received orders to appear at court; where, 
many persons expected that he would lose his head. Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from Tehran, the king 
expressed considerable displeasure on account of the 
Dentukh massacre, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Vazir ; “thou knowest how I have punished 
“ and disgraced two illustrious noblemen, the chiefs of 
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“tribes; thou, who art of mean origin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of eyes, like Chera'ch 
“An Kha'n ( w U> Qo.) ; or with a bastinado on the 
“ soles of thy feet so severe that the nails shall drop off, 
“like Nasser Kha'n ( u U. j^>) ; for thy crimes, life 
“must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this caution 
from a Monarch who rarely threatens in vain, and 
whose slightest command would have been the signal 
for instant execution ; the minister returning to Shiraz 
persevered in his oppressive conduct ; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns and villages within his juris- 
diction ; aud in consequence of the last summons from 
Tehran, those who within a few days had not only 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now openly acknowledged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, which they thought 
inevitable. 

3. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English 
gentlemen, set out from Cazerun at five in the mornings 
and having passed through Deris, turned off to the plain 
of Shapur ; which in apparent fertility, in beauty and 
in its limpid streams, seemed worthy of the praises 
above recorded. The report, also, with respect to game 
was fully justified ; for the Mehmdml/ir’s hawk, within an 
hour, killed several partridges and some other birds. 
Thus my wish to see the amusement of hawking was 
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here gratified ; but at the expense of time that • certainly 
might have been much better employed in a spot 
studded with antiquities, which none of our travel- 
writers had visited ; although the short, but sufficiently 
accurate description, heard and reported by K tempter, 
^See his Amcen. Exot. p. 364), might have proved them 
fit objects of antiquarian research!* 8 ). 

I contrived, however, in about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and publick buildings ; 
with fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Homan hand ; and of the numerous figures 
cut in tablets on the rock ; and, whether executed by 
European or Persian artists, evidently monuments of the 
Sassanian King whose name has been conferred on the 
place, and whom we call Sapores or Sapor (* 9 ). 


(”) At the time of this, his second visit, Mr. Morior’s excellent account of his first 
excursion to Shapur was in the London press, from which it issued in 1812 ; enriched 
with notes and illustrations by the learned editor, Mr. Inglis, who has ingeniously 
compressed into a few pages, the result of such multifarious reading and elegant in- 
quiry, that it would disappoint the publick hope were one so qualified to shine as an 
original author, much longer contented with celebrity acquired as a commentator. 

(») The modern Shapur has been softened or abridged from the 

original name Shahpuhri , as it appears on various medals and gems, and in 
Pahlavi inscriptions on marble, which I copied at Persepolis and shall give 
engraved in another part of this work, as they seem to have escaped the 
notice of preceding travellers. 
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Having heard that the hills bounding this plain 
contained many vestiges of ancient castles and temples, 
I sketched on first entering it, the distant appearance 
of some ruins which it was not in my power to exam- 
ine more nearly. They were situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate XVII), and resembled some brick- 
works of the early M uselmdns ; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Fire- 
Temple, and I regret, that it was not in my pOwer to 
inspect them more closely. I must also regret, that my 
view of another ruin was hasty and indistinct ; for, as 
a peasant afterwards informed me, it is called the dtish 
kaddah or “ Fire-Temple,” and one of my English 

companions thought that a rude sculpture which lie no- 
ticed in it, had been designed to represent a Ball. The 
Manuscript Stir al beld/in (in a passage comprising some 
difficulties which I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaozo-ser ( ry te') or “bull-headed,” to a 
Firc-Teinple existing at this place in the tenth century ; 
and called, according to the printed, work of Ebn 
Haukal, Gawsh or Kamh( M ). 



C°) Orient. Gcogr. p. 95. The difference between Gaowscr and Gawsh 

arises merely from inaccurate penmanship in one of the 
original MSS. It is not surprising that a “bull’s head” should appear among 
the ornamental sculptures of an ancient edifice in this country; if, as Firdaus* 
relaies, the steel maee with which Feridu'n, one of the earliest Persian Kings, 
destroyed the tyrant Zoha'k, was made iu the form of a bull's head, *and 

therefore called G now sir and gaow-peiger jty l gaow-chehr 

«&c. In the army also of Cai Khusrau, (Cyrus), we find that a bull's, or 
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To the extremity of this mountain I proceeded, and 
turning on the right, observed that its rocky surface was 
cliisselled into various tablets or compartments, exhibiting 
the forms of chiefs and warriors, victorious and vanquished. 

The study during many* years of gems and medals, 
which . by their inscriptions in the Fahlavi language 
incontestably proved that they belonged to Princes of 
the Sa^Sa nian dynasty, had rendered so familiar the 
countenances of several, that, even without any expectation 
of seeing him represented here, 1 should have easily 
recognised in the principal figure of each perfect com- 
partment, tlie mighty Sha'pu'h, who styled himself the 
“ king of kings,” and whom we might pronounce the 
vainest of niouarchs if all the similar monuments visible 
in Persia were executed by his own desire. Such comme- 
morate his glory, not only at the spot which bears his 
name, but at Nak/ish-i- Rustam and Nakhsh-i- R <jcb, near 






buffalo’s head was the device on a general's banner, and this 

general was from htakhr , or Perscpolis, according to one fiutr copy of the Shuhnamah 
which I ‘hall more particularly examine when traciug arm >rial ensigns to an Eastern 
source. Rustam, the chief hero of Persian Romance^appears in many illuminated 
MSS. wielding a ponderous bull-headed mace. That the hull or ox was of g»eat 
importance in ancient mythology is well known, from the works of various learned 
writers besides Vossius (De Idololatria), atid Bryant; (Analysis, Ac). Indeed a 
sufficient number. of most satisfactory proofs may be found passim, in one valuable 
work, the “ Rechercbes sur les Arts de la Grice,” of M. D’JIancarville, au antiquary 
able and accomplished, though sometimes fanciful ; who traggs the etuhlematick 
ox or bull to sculptures at Persepolis, and to ages that preceded Zoroaster, (Rich. 
Tome 11, Supplem. p* 130, 134, &c). 

2 O 
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the ancient capital of his empire ; and I beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Dardbgerd in the south, and at 
Hoi in the north( st ). 


On the first tablet ait Sliapur (of which my little sketch, 
Plate XVII. fig. a, will convey some idea) may be traced, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or suppliant, 
between two horsemen, from one of whom lie seems with * 
extended arms to solicit mercy. The figures are igan- 
tick proportions, but much effaced, and it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of Shapu'r ; for him 
I would suppose that personage whose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath whose horse’s feet, J%e discern 
the lifeless body of some foe ; a barbarous but expressive 
attribute that designates the royal conqueror in different 
places ; and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
of a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow' 
places between rising grounds, so tluit lie and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plahq 38 ). 


( 3I ) Perhaps he found sog^e pleasure in contemplating his own image thus 
conspicuous in so many parts of his dominions ; forTABRi informs us that “Shapu'r 
was of a very beautiful countenance, which so fascinated 

an Arabian Princess that she betrayed her father and his citadel into the hands of 
his mortal foe, the Persian Monarch. 


C*) At «d rc ffnoa v^fi bj) Kai not\a yvpla rdv iv rots optort fpay fiutv, rottr tr&paaiv 
avanXiipouv rutv veirrqjtrwv a v$pu>wuiv, t al irpot itrortir a (pipe tv rwv \6tpuv ra btetrrura 
Kai tjai’i^orra, nat ovraj KaSimrtvttv tv ai trots teal btafialvctv totrictp f t<p' opttXov rat 
(uepuptitts. Agath. Hist. Lib. Ill, p. 120. (Lugd. Bat. 1504). 
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This attribute is found in tlie next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twenty feet 
high ; divided into several compartments, and containing 
so many figures and each figure requiring such minute 
detail that, having sketched a few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed 
within the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river ^ier tablets appeared, claijning examination ; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a cavern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary than those imme- 
diately with in the traveller’s notice. 1 therefore resolved 
to see, hWever hastily, all sculptures offering themselves 
for inspection, and to seek among the rocks and recesses 
of the mountains, those vestiges of antiquity indicated 
by Persian writers, and by local report. To my inertness, 
also, concerning the great monument, was reconciled 
by considering, that Mr. Morier had already delineated 
five or six of the principal figures ; and that Major D’Arcy 
had undertaken the general view with which he has 
permitted me- to decorate this work, and which in its 
extensive range comprehends that interesting sculpture ; 
(See Plate XVIII). Siia'pu'r- conspicuous from the 
globular ornaments above his crown, and mounted on a 
spirited charger, leads by the right hand one captive 
Roman, whilst another kneels before hir^in the attitude 
of submission. Facing him are several men on foot, of: 
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■whom some appear to carry standards and trophies ; 
among the figures which I sketched were three, holding 
certain things that suggested a momentary idea of mu- 
sical instruments; they are, probably, articles of the Roman 
spoil, (See Plate XVII. fig. V). Near the King’s horse 
there is a short inscription, of which my copy, from 
accidental obliteration, retains only those characters 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18). They 
are placed in a direction nearly perpendicular, likeTIegcnds 
on the Fire-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
on a stone Fire-altar which I discovered between Shiraz 
and Fasa (or Paso, the supposed Pasagarda), and shall 
describe hereafter. Behind the king are t \\ f o ranks of 
Persian horsemen ; a little winged and naked child, 
resembling our common representation of an angel or 
a cupid, seems to bear towards him one of those fillets 
which Eastern princes bound on their foreheads as em- 
bleins of royal authority ; the ends of a similar fillet 
wave on the conqueror’s shoulders ; and one, (with the 
tiara) is offer red to his descendant Variiara'n, or Baii- 
ra’m on un dais which exhibit it in the hand of a 
youth or princef’). 4rBut as the angel is evidently an 


(") See a gold medal of the Cabinet du Roi at Paris (in the Third Supplement to 
Pcllerins “ Receuil de Medailles,” PI. II. p. 40). Of this medal I deciphered the 
Pahlavi inscription, as of another (silver) preserved in the Hunterian Museum and 
exhibiting the same d^e See «• Observ. on some Med, and Gema,” &c. (Load. 
1801), Section I. and the* frontispiece. 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbably, the work of 
Grecian or Roman captives) ; we may, perhaps, suppose 
an allusion to the victory by which Shapu'r had trans- 
ferred to his own brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarch^ 1 ). 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valerian, the 
Roman Emperor, vanquished near Edessa (in the year of 
Christ 260), by Sapor the son of Artaxerxcs, as our 
historians denominated Shapu'r the first; who during 

O 

the life of his father Akdesiii'r, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, according to Persian 
writers; and their account is confirmed by at least one 
fine sculpture near Persepolis, and a very rare medal, 
preserved in the Pembroke cabinet^ 5 ). All the most 


( M ) Under the Arsacidan dynasty, which Shapu'r's father had overthrown, the 
Persians were accustomed to sec allegorical figures, a goddess, a genius, or a victory, 
on medals of their kings ; presenting, like the angel at ShapuKf a tiara, a garland, or a 
palm-branch. Of those medals (which bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillant, Pellerin, and 
other mimisuiatical writers, have given many engravings. Some also, are in my own 
collection ; one, found whilst 1 was at Tehran, (in May 1812) among the neighbouring 
ruins of Rai (or Rhages), is of silver, and corresponds to that medal which Vaillant 
would assign to the first or second Arsaces (Arsacid. Imp. pp. 8-17, &c. Paris 1728) ; 
but Pellerin, perhaps more justly, to the thirteenth; Mithridates, 111 (Receuilde Med. 
p. 149. PI. XV). On this we see Pallas offering to the&^fouarch a crown or wreath 
with pendent fillets. That those Arsacidans coined money with Pahtavi legends 
more peculiarly for the use of their Persian subjects, I have elsewhere remarked, (See 
“ Observ. on Gems and Medals, &c. Sect. VII) ; and will hereafter show from some 
silver coins which 1 possess. (*) 

(*) I particularly allude to those figures of which Mr. Morier has given the outlines 
in hi|^ Journey through Persia, "Ac. Plate XIX. p. 138, and on wbi^some observations 
shall be offered in my account of Persepolis. These and other sculptured figures at 
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important facts that Greek and Latin records furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected by 
Gibbon ; who applied in vain to D’Herbeldt for Persian 
accounts of that victory which must have proved so 
flattering to the conqueror’s fellow-countrymen ; and the 
English historian might have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orientalist had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tabri’s Arabick 
Chronicle composed in the ninth century^). I have consul- 
ted different copies of this version ; the nearest approximation 


the same place (now absurdly called Nakhsh i Rejeb or the “Portrait of 

Rejbb”), represent, in my opinion the admission of Shapl'r to a share in the royal 
authority ; expressed by the tiara and tillels attached to it, which he and his father 
Ahdf.shi r hold between them. The medal bearing in Pahlavi characters, on one 
side the name of Ardesiii'k, and on the other of Shafu'r, may be seen in the“ Pem- 
■ broke Collection," (Part. II. Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the “Antiquary’s Maga- 
“ zine or Archaeological Library, ”(No. Ill), illustrating a memoir which 1 communicated 
(in 1808), to the editor of that work; proving from Tabri and Firdausi, Sha'pu'r’s 
participation of empire with his father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the sculpture, discovered, or at least delineated, since that time, indubitably 
alludes. It is also the subject of a fine sculpture at Firusabdd, (the place anciently 
called Jur or Gur ), as I judge from the drawing made there by Major D’.Arcy, 

( 3 *) “So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the 
“ modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious 
“ to their nation. See Bibliothdque Orientate.” (Gibbon's Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire, chap. x. note 150). “ Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret, that 

“ D'Herbelftt has not found and used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he 
“ says, with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghebers or Magi.” iGibb. 
Rom. Emp. (chap Li. note 33;. The copy of Tab ri’s Chronicle which I chiefly 
quote (after a collation with three others more modern, in my own collection), was 
transcribed in the ye#r 1446, and fills two large folio volumes. t 
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to “ Valerian us,” that they afford, is Arvdnus 
and Aridntis (uuybj). But that these names indicate Valerian 
appears from Tabui’s description of the person who 
bore them ; for he was one of the Roman Sovereigns 
i who having, been conquered by Shapu'r 
in a fort near Antioch, was led into Susiana ; where 
the Persian Monarch undertaking some extensive struc- 
tures (at Shmhtcr), obliged his captive to assist in the 
work, by procuring experienced .artists from Rome or 
Greece, and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task was performed, 
and Shapu'r observed his promise; but first cut oft* 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 
indelible mark of captivity ( ;,r ). 

The Chronicle composed by Bena'keti in 1317, expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of “ Valerianus,” and of his 
son “ Callienus” who having reigned conjointly fifteen years. 


S jl \p *<y 3 ‘Hd- \) \j*3J i 37 ) 

MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri. Another copy exaggerates the cruelty of Sh apu'r ; “ then he cut off 
u the nose, and under lip, of l hat Roman king.” ^ j)j wJ y ^ ^ 

According to our historians the defeat or capture of Valerian, (for some say he was 
treacherously seized), happened near Edessa. Tabri assigns it to “ a fortress in the 
u land of Antakiah or Antioch." jLasj But ^ ese Recounts arc 

easily reconciled ; for Edessa was one of many places which at different times bore the 
iiamc of Antioch ; “Edessam quae quondam Antiochiadicebatur.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. 
V. c. 24) ; and it was distinguished (for its celebrated fountain), by the addition of 
“CaJlirhoe. w Avriox* 44 * *«iri KaXXippo^f, or irpos Ko Wtporjv, as the learned Bayer lias 
remarked, in his “ Historia Osrhoena et Edessena." p. 11* (Petrop. 1731). 
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“ were conquered by the Persian army, and made priso- 
ners ; and the king of the Persians placed his foot on 
“ the neck of Valerianus, and then mounted his horsc’X 38 ). 
But Bk>a'keti compiled his account of the Kuisurs or 
Ciesars, evidently from Greek and Latin writers, cither 
directly or indirectly. In his very brief History of the 
Persian kings according to Eastern tradition, he has 
neglected to mention Valerian. That this Roman Empe- 
ror served as a foot-stool to Sapor when he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a horse ; that his old age closed . 
in a miserable state of slavery ; or in the agonies of a 
most cruel death ; we learn from a crowd of our his- 
torians^ 19 ). But in all the sculptures, that 1 have seen,, 
(particularly one of considerable size and beauty near 
Darabgcrd ) representing together Sapor and Valerian, 
probably at their first interview, the conqueror appears 


MS. Tarikh i- Benaketi, or Bahr al insub. J j) ^ 

( 3# ) See Trebellius Pollio, Lactantius, Rufus Festus, Eu tropins, Zosinuis, Agafbias, 
and others. Lactantius is content with flaying the body of Valerian, after his death ; 
aud placing the skin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian temples. “ Postea 
vero quam pudendaxn vitain in illo dedecore finivit, riirepta est ei cutis," &.c, (Lact. de 
Mortib. Persocut. 5). Agatbias, however, declares that according to many accounts, 
Sapor caused the imperial Roman to be flayed alive. “Ore hi RaXifnavdv ro^Pa^atwv 
tv no rnrt fiatnXtu vpofnroXtftfoavra ot, teat nr a vtviKtj/itvov, ’obe (toypeia t\hv 4 ” &$.. 
Agath. Hist. Lib. IV. (jp. 128 Lugd. Bat. 1594;. 
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mercifully inclined towards his illustrious captive, then 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been guided 
by adulation, or employed before the infliction of cruelty. 

Equal or perhaps superior in magnitude to the tablet 
at Shapur which 1 have above described, but separated 
from it by the river, is an extraordinary sculpture, 
containing in various compartmepts, a multiplicity of 
figures ; here also, Shapu'r is easily distinguished. Some 
outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. <■), show 
the general form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 
with the situation occupied by the king ; he is on 
horseback, his guards and attendants are numerous ; we 
see a. lion, an elephant with his Indian rider, a vase and 
other offerings brought before the conqueror. 

Cut in the same rock are different tablets exhibiting 
sculptures apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commemorate the glory of Shapu'r ; his triumphs 
and the presents or tribute which he received. Several 
camels, in one compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Queen Zenobia^). .But so transient was my 


(*•) See Peter Patricius in the " Excerpta de Legationibus ex Dexippo, Eunapio, &c. 
p, 29 , Pari*. 1600 . oct. That the almost incredible number of ten thousand camels 
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view that I could only note a few particulars of those- 
remains. The artist has in some instances rendered 
SiiAruVs figure disproportionately larger than the others ; 
and we find that in his time the Persians rode without 
stirrups, and wielded straight swords. A led horse 
appears in one sculpture here, saddled ; but the 
saddle is without stirrups. It might, 1 think, be 
very easily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swords 
were not used in Persia, at least generally, before the 
invasion of that country by the Arabs. But it was a 
custom of remote antiquity in the East, (and is still prac- 
tised by Indian and Persian painters), to represent the 
king or chief hero as larger, beyond all natural propor- 
tion, than any other person in the same piece. Thus 
we find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extraor- 
dinary sculptures which adorn the rui ns of Thebes, have 
rendered the conqueror in a battle-scene, “ of colossal 
“ size, that is, far larger than all the other warriors,” 
as a most able antiquary informs us( 41 ). 


attended the Persian king when he travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Helioga- 
balus to extenuate hb own luxury in having six hundred carriages# “ Imperator vero 
“etiamsexcentavehicula dicitur duxisse, asserens deccra millibus camelorum Persarutn, 
* regem iter facere.” AE1. Lamprid in Iieliogab. p. 501. (Hist. August* Script. Ltigd. 
Bat. 1601). But those camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, not 
following or attending Shapu'r. 

C*) See “ Remarks on several parts of Turkey; (Part I. iEgyptiaca ” p. 116). by 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. A.S. The plates (VIII, and IX), with which this learned 
Writer has illustrated his work, confirm Monsieur Denon’s account of those sculptures. 
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Of the morning spent at Shapin', much was consumed 
among the mountains and precipices, in a fruitless 
Search atter caverns, said to be so spacious, that in many 
ot them ten horse-men might ride abreast ; and so intri- 
cately extensive that a person well acquainted with their 
secret recesses, might for years elude the pursuit of 
strangers. They were considered, although probably natu- 
ral, as excavations made by the Gain; but my desire to 
explore them had been chiefly excited by a passage in 
the 'Nozhat-al-Colub, indicating near this place “ a black 
“ statue of a man, (or statue of a black man) of considera- 
** ble size ; which sonic pronounced a talisman, and others 
“ regarded as the form of a person whom God had turned 
“into stone. The princes of that country," adds the manus- 
cript, “ hold this image in high respect and veneration ; they 
“ go on pilgrimages to visit it and anoint it with oil"l 4 *). 

■uhere ; » tlx* hero appears as a young man six feet high, whilst the soldiers whom he 
commands “ont k peine pour proportion le quart de sa grandeur/' as that celebrated 
French traveller observes, in his 11 Voyage dans la Basse ct la Haute Egypt e,” Appendix, 
p. xxvi. ( Lund 1»02). The Egyptian conqueror is not content, likeSHAPu'n, that 
his horse should trample on the slain ; we behold him treading on human bodies 
himself, in Mr. Hamilton's ninth Plate. I might, when incidentally mentioning on a 
former occasion, (S*»e p. 236), the ancient wrestling; have referred to another of his 
interesting Plates; (XXII). 

V* — ^ JcAJf dj) LmSjfjJ t m ( ) 

ubj j J ^ d 

MS. Nozhat al Colub, Geogr. tb. 12. 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if directed 
to a statu*; of Shapu'r, I cannot suppose any religious 
ceremony) might seduce me into the maze of Jewish and 
Grecian antiquity ; where Jacob’s pillar at Bethel , and the 
stones (generally black ) called Bcetulia or Batuli, would 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in* 
dulge in such a digression. 

According to the Persian work of Sheikh Zarku'b. 
“ It is related that amongst the mountains of this place 
“ there is a vast fissure ; and at its entrance a statue of 
“ Shapu'k the son of Ardesui'r, whose sculptured 
“ representation is ten cubits high ; and in this chasm is 
“a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascer- 
“ tained”^). 

A fabulous account of Shapu'u’s statue is given in a 
Turkish work, preserved among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum ; and that Volume celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible near the 
city of Shapur. Both stories are illustrated with pictures* 
evidently the work of imagination. Yet female forms, 
although we did not discover any, may have been found 


ji j) } 

MS. Shirfe Ndmah . chap. I. dJ ^ fjA * & 
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here, as in other places, among sculptures of the Sas- 
sanian age( 44 ). 

A third manuscript, the Tarikh Manjem, declares that 
“ Shapu'r’s statue, cut in marble under the form of a 
“pillar, was standing in the midst of a cave”(“) ; and subse- 
quent researches have confirmed the accuracy of this des- 
cription, although wc sought the subject of it in vain. 
Major Stone, some weeks alter, discovered the cavern, 
and Shapu'r’s statue of gigantick size, (fifteen feet six 
inches long) fallen on the ground ; and Plate XIX, is 
engraved from a drawing of it, which that accomplished 
ofliccr communicated to the Ambassador. Indeed guides 
were procured from a neighbouring village, but at too 
late au hour, who would willingly have conducted us to 
the ewe rn. This was reported to be extremely dark, by 


( 44 ) The Turkish MS. to which I refer, is in the Iiarleian Library, and numbered! 
£500. The fabulous account of Shapu'r’s statue begins thus, 

&C. j) y 

And the next story beginning thus, 

&C. jiyA} j) 6 aLs'' 1 * 

relates that at Shapur was the stone image, admirably carved, ofa woman, ornamented 
with an ear-ring. Such was the beauty of this image, that king Khusrau Pakvi'z 
endeavoured to carry it away : but not being able to remove if far from its original 
situation, he caused the beautiful statue to be placed outlie road side, where it is 
said to continue an object of admiration to the present day; but of this, adds our 

Turkish author, “ God best knows the truth/' 

yi ijj** J Jg| } C* 5 ) 
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one of those peasants, who talked to me of the king's 
figure ; a throne ; and other sculptures there which he 
had often seen. The MS. Tarikh Maajem having mentioned, 
in words above-quoted, the columnar statue, further says 
that, “on the qther side th^re is a similar fissure or 
“opening (among the mountains) where images and 
“likenesses have been carved”! 46 ). But this probably 
alludes to the great tablet already noticed, the same, in 
my opinion, that Env- Hah kai, describes. In his vague 
account, however, all may be included. Of the writings 
with portraits preserved by persons at the time when he 
travelled (the tenth century), and which recorded the his- 
tory of those illustrious men, represented in the sculptures ; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lapse of eight hundred 
years, could scarcely hope to find even a fragment^ 47 ). 
Yet from those or similar writings, with or without pictures, 
the author of a most valuable work, entitled Mudjmd 
«/ Tuarikh, “A Compendium or Abstract of Chronicles 
and composed early in the twelfth century ; seems to 

Merely cut in relief, we may suppose ; as at Persepolis and other places. Among 
sculptured representations of the human form, Shapu'r’s colossal statue was, 
probably, singular in Persia, if so detached by the original artist from a mass of 
Stone, that the spectator could walk round it, as an insulated column. 

( 4T ) Having mentioned the statues of kings, generals, high-priests, and other illus- 
trious men, sculptured on the mountain at Shtip&r, Ebn Haukal adds, “ and in 
“ that place are some persons who have representations of them, and the stories of 
" them written” See the Orient. Geogr. of Ebn IJauk. (p. 129). 
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have derived materials for his chapter on what we may 

style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassanian Costume ; 

for he often quotes the “ Book of Portraits of the Sas- 

“ sanian kings;” and the sculptures at ShdpUr , as far as 

I could discern, have no relation to any other dynasty( 4B ). 

• 

It may seem doubtful whether this “ Book of Portraits” 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal descriptions ; for the Mudjmel al Tudrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of Ardf.shi'r ; “and in the 
“ Kitdb Suret-e-Padshahdn beni Sassdn, or Book of Portraits 
“ of Sassanian kings,” it is related that , & c( 49 ). But this ex- 
pression, in the vague manner of Eastern citation, may sig- 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, &c. And that 
some painted representations of those kings had existed 
within a few centuries, might be inferred from the minute 
details of attitudes and colours given in certain tables 
of different Persian manuscripts^ 0 ). Indeed the account (**) 


(**) The Mudjmel al Tudrikh from which I transcribed the 

chapter on Sassanian Cost ume, and other parts whilst at Paris in 1816; may be 
considered one of the most valuable Persian manuscripts preserved in any European 
collection. It belongs to the Biblioth&que dti Roi, and is numbered 62. The author,, 
whose name does not appear, dates his work in the (Mohammedan) year 020, or of* 
•ur era 1126 ; and the copy was written in 813 — (1410). 

&C. si. uujI siii C Jjy* j ( 49 ) 

(") The Assah al Tudrikh ( piJyM ^*1) an excellent historical work composed 
i& 1427 ; end the supplemental introduction to some copies of Tabri’s Chronicle 
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of Siia'pu'r’s dress, in five Mudjmel al Tudrikh above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, yet may not have been actually 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this ; 
“And in the Book of Portraits his pirdhen, (a kind of small 
“shirt) is said to have been of a sky-blue colour; his 
“ trowsers of fine red silk ; he wears a red tdxlje or diadem 
“ on his head, and stands, grasping a spear in his hand’’( 51 ). 


Whatever may be discovered at Shdpur by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I examined, seemed 
to claim an earlier date than the age of that Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name ; yet the 
situation might have attracted some of his predecessors ; 
and many authors assign to it a city founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne. “ It was ori- 
ginally built,” according to IIamdallah Cazvi'ni, 


exhibit tables very briefly describing the Sassanian Costume , and differing in some 
trifling circumstances not only from each other but from the Mudjmel al Tudrikh ; 
thus in the first-mentioned MS. we find Sha'pu'R having “a crown on his head, and 
“ a sky-blue pirdhen, or inner garment,” whilst in the supplement toTABRi, he is 
described as “ wearing a crown on his head and wielding a spear.” I have above 
extracted a more full account from the MS. Dfuttfmel al Tudrikh , and must reserve 
for another place some observations concerning ancient Costume, and conjectures on 
the “ Book of Portraits.” 

jr 1 jV - ** j ^ u/ ( M ) 

MS. Mudjmel al Tutenkk* v jmjO 

The fine silk mentioned here by the name of Vashi, was so called from Vath (yl,) 
a city in Turkestan, famous for the manufacture of it; as 1 learn from the MS. 
Dictionary Berkan Katteo. 
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“ by Tahmuras, entitled Div-band, (the vanquisher and 
“ enchainer of demons) who called it Dindilddar. Alexan- 
“ dcr of Greece ruined and levelled it with the ground, 
“ when he conquered Persia ; and it was rebuilt by Shapu'r, 
“ the son ot An d kshir Bab kg an, who gave it his 
“ own name, as being originally Bena-i-Shapur, or an edifice 
“ erected by Shapu'r; in process of years through a 
“ gradual corruption of language, and change or reduction 
“ of letters, this became Bcshdvur 


We find it noticed in the Chronicle of IIa'fiz Abru', 
as “anciently founded by Tahmuras, when, in all the 
“province of Furs there was not any other city besides 
“ Istakhr , (or Persepolis). In those^ days, it was called 
“ THndild according to the same historian, who adds, 
that Alexander ruined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that Shapu'r rebuilt it( w ). In like manner, 
Sueikii Zarku'b ascribes the foundation of this city to 
Tahmuras, and its destruction to “Dhu’x. Karnexn,” or 


|*Uj Aih*. jp\A J <ij y j\ ^ V' 

aA jijIAj i —jj>- 1— >A»- j jl j\ |*IjI ^yAu* lh yl J«A •ty** 

MS. Nozhat al Colub. (Geogr. ch. 12). 

MS. Tarikh-i-H&fiz Abru. Jy ilJ ^ j* di' f b J W 

2 Q 
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« the two horned” (Alexander), at the time when he inva- 
“ ded ^Persia”( M )- To multiply extracts from different 
manuscripts, asserting the existence of a city here, in ages 
long before the Christian era, would be easy, but appears 
unnecessary ; as the authors acknowledge that it had been 

c 

completely ruined. Yet we must not weigh too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Persians in 
descriptions of this kind. Firdausi, (as the Appendix will 
show), ascribes to King Sha'pu'k the castle and town called 
after him ; and constructed with the assistance of his Roman 
captive Beha n u's. We find Balerianos, used by a Greek wri- 
ter, to express the name of Valerian. (Sec p. 288, note 39). 


The delights of Shapur have been celebrated by various 
writers ; the “fragrance exhaling from its gardens and 
shady bowers which charmed all that sojourned there; 
the trees of every sort, the com and rice, the fruit of 
cold and of warm climates ; especially the grapes and oran- 
ges, lemons, dates and mulberries, growing in such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengers might 
gather (hem as they pleased : the abundance of beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers ; the water-lilies, narcissuses, violets, and 
jasmines ; the shk, honey, wax, and oil, sold at a low rate'V 5 ), 


MS. Shlrdz Aatnah. & C. jb { j^ j ( 54 ) 

(“) This is th<* sum of various flowery descriptions scattered through different 
MSS. the Set r al Btldd ; Nozhatal Colub; Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru; Sural Bdddn ; &c. 
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all combined to render Shapur the seat of luxury and of 
comfort ; but could hot save it from decay. Although this 
city became subject to the Muselmum so early as the 
year 643 of our era( 5d ), yet its Fire-temple was pro- 
bably frequented in the tenth century, by numerous 
votaries ; as the disciples of Zoroaster (or Zp.ra'tusht) ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoyed religious toleration. For 
the Mtiselmans , also, it had then, as Ebn Haukal informs 
us (p. 90), a pulpit or oratory, .which marks it as a 
place of note( w ). 

We find, however, that, early in the fifteenth century 
when IIa'fiz Abru' composed his “ Chronicle" both this 
city and Cazcrtm had suffered much from the passing of 
foreign armies and the tyranny of great men, which 
caused a dispersion of the people; and this historian 
expresses his hopes “ that the victorious government would 

• ♦ * • * ♦♦♦♦ 

(M) Or of the Hejrah 23, under Omar. See the MS. Tarikhi-Tabri, in the 
account of that Khalifah's conquests. 

C* 7 ) The Gabrs , Christians, and Jews who existed here in tlie tenth ccnjpry, are 
mentioned by EbnIUukal; (Orient. Geogr. p. 110). But the passage is given 
more fully in the MS. Stir al Beld/tn, thus, 

j ‘be- Jjl l* 1 j 

‘‘But concerning their religions; first, there are in the land of Pars, Jews, an 
« Christians, and Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers ; and there are likewise Sabians and 
« Samaritans." The remains of a magnificent church, at Shapur, are noticed by 
Father Angelo; they bore, in his time, (from 1604 to 1678) the name of 
Kelissia (Ecclesia). See the Latin, French and Italian columns of the Gazophyl.Lmg* 
Pers. p. 368. In the Persian column he adds that Kelissia signifies a ph ee of worship 

of the Christians, or believers in the Messiah* i^i^*** ^ 
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“ rebuild those towns and restore them to a flourishing 
■ “ condition’^ 58 ). These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shaptir ; and the writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally, may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants; “the air,’’ 
according to Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, “is warm, and being 
“ confined on the north is inipure”( 5 ®) ; the water, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable “river called after the 
city. “But this water/’ says Ha'fiz Abku', “becomes, 
“ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and unwhole- 

“ some’X 60 ). ■ 


To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded with fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shapur ; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for. a week. But our Mehmandar , Zeki Kha'n, 
\gvaV. \\VAe, YcvVetesX, \v\ \ke, %c\Ap\xttea. or vvvwvs vAheta 
he had never seen ; that (as I observed, p. 264), he 




4*~IJ LDj\a*. JU i) 4 yli*. U^J jO jif XU. j 

MS. Tarikh Hafiz AM. 


* i . j j 1 - - ■■■ 

MS. Nozhat al Colub i_Gtogr. ch. 12;. 


Tarikh ti&fiz AM. 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
in examining them ; and this Avorthy nobleman left the 
place Avith us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin 
pieces of kabab (<— >Uf) or^ roasted meat, spitted ou a 
slender stick, three or four feet long ; for, when composing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-e^pursions, to prepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up aT lamb ; for. the roasting of this a 
feAv minutes sufficed after our return from the sculptures. 

WeAvent back in the evening to Cd serum many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, Avhich they had 
hitherto Avorn after the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin ; a favourite article of dress 
Avith the present royal family the Cajars (jU-li) ; and from 
their example, almost universal among the Persians. 

On the second at two o'clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer Avas up to 71 ; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 65; the nights here were cool. 


4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Caserun informed 
me, from the book-i-hamoojti( 61 ), announced that thecity- 



(•»,. So he pronounce Jj) buk-i-hamdnt “the trumpet of the bath”. For 

this a horn is often used, auu aoim. tunes a conch. That the long 6 before » in* 
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“ rebuild those towns and restore them to a flourishing 
“ condition”( 58 ). These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shaptir ; and the writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally, may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants > “the air,” 
according to IIamdallah Cazvi'ni, “ is warm, and being 
“ confined on the north is impure”^ ; the water, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable "river called after the 
city. “But this water,’’ says Ha'fiz Anau', “becomes, 
“ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and unwliole- 
“ some’X 60 ). 

To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded with fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shapiir ; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for. a week. But our Melimandar , Zcicr Kiia'n, 
took so little interest in the sculptures or ruins which 
he had never seen ; that (as I observed, p. 264), he 


Ju *j j\i JU- <u wfcJyJ SI*, j ( M ) 

MS. Tarikh Hafiz Abrii . 

ijkjtXm ^ j AAaaJ j I S 

MS. Nozhat al L'olub ^Geogr. ch. 12;. 

* ^ 
j ^ j Oj\d j\kmi Jj 

MS. Tarikh Hafiz Abru • 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
in examining them ; and this worthy nobleman left the 
place with us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin 
pieces of kabdb (<_ »U£) or^ roasted meat, spitted on a 
slender stick, three or four feet long ; for, when coin posing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-ejymrsious, to prepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up ff lamb ; for. the rousting of this a 
few minutes sufficed alter our return from the sculptures. 

We went back in the evening to Cdzerun ; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which they had 
hitherto worn alter the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin ; a favourite article of dress 

» «f 

with the present royal family the Cajars (jU-U) ; and from 
their example, almost universal among the Persians. 

On the second at two o’clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71 ; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 65 ; the nights here were cool. 

4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Caztrun informed 
me, from the book-i-hamoom ( 61 ), announced that the city- 

4 * 

(•> So h<» pronounc'd ^U>. jy buk-i-hamdm “ the trumpet of the bath". For 
this a horn is uilen used, ami »oimt tinea a conch* That the long & before m in- 
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baths were heated and open for the reception of women : 
our trumpets, soon after, summoned us to march, and 
their notes were re-echoed with uncommon distinctness. 
During the first part of this day’s journey, the road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that Cazerun , 
connected on the other side with Deris, by the series of 
buildings still visible in ruins, might be said, with its 
gardens, to have once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. Near the town,' we saw on the right, some walls* 
and towers of the Calaa-i-Jehuddn, or “Jew’s Castle,” 
uninhabited and decaying, although apparently, of mo* 
dern construction. The origin of its name, 1 could not 
discover ; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jews, who, as there is reason to 
believe, abounded formerly in this country. A writer 
of the tenth century, already quoted, (See note 57), 
enumerates them among the principal classes of those, not 
professing the Muselm&n faith, who, at that time inhabited 
Mrs. 

We ascended by a steep and winding path, the Kntel 
i-dokhter , J£) or “ mountain-pass of the daughter or 

damsel which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dangerous situations than the Kutels already surmounted, 

several words, as well as before n, is pronounoed by tire Southern Persians like 
our oo (or the French oh) 1 have remarked in the preface. 
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had not parapets been erected in several places at the' 
expense of a benevolent merchant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavoured to withold the praises due to philanthio* 
py ; insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publick benefittetl, was merely private interest; a 
wish to save the mules lacleu with his merchandise from 
perishing amongst the rocks and’ precipices. 

For a view taken by myself, which expressed but 
faintly the aspeiities of this Kutcl, and the difficulties of 
its tortuous road, 1 have gladly substituted a beautiful 
drawing, made by Major D’Arcy, and copied in Plate XX. 

Our tents were pitched in the woody vale of A'bdu'i, 
a Peasant spot surrounded by barren mountains. 
Wc did not arrive at the camp, until near eleven o’clock, 
having employed between live and six hours in per- 
forming a march of thirteen miles and a half; during 
this, we experienced various degrees of heat and cold, 
which did not always seem regulated by local elevation 
or depression. Here the Ambassador received a present of 
fruit from Mirza Zkin a l a'bedkiv, 
who in the absence of Nebbi Kha'n, acted as Vazir or 
Minister to Husein Ali Mx'rza, the Prince of S/iir/iz. 

5. We proceeded, this day, by a stony path, up the 
Kutel called Pir a zari, or the “Old Woman;” a 

succession of steep hills, which it was a work of time 
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and difficulty to* ascend. Having reached the summit, we 
were rewarded for our labour by a view over the Desht- 
i-Arzhen, a plain, where we could discern our white 
tents at the distance of eight or nine fniles. Between 
Abdul and the camp at Desht-i-Arzhen , we measured 
seventeen miles and a half. *The plain seemed extensive 
but wore a wintry aspect, and the mountains around 
were nearly covered with snow. It must, however, in 
summer be very beautiful ; and the Persians describe it 
as a perfect paradise \ although they acknowledge that 
the neighbouring thickets are haunted by beasts of prey. 

This confirms the account given by IIamdallah 
Cazvi'ni, in his geographical treatise — “ The verdant 
“ meadow's of Desht-i-Arzhen, forming a plain two farsangs 
“long, and one farsang bfoad, are situate,’’ lie says, “on’ 
“ the borders of a lake ; and in that territory is a forest 
“ containing many ravenous lions” ( 6 *). The same geographer 
also informs us that “ the water of the lake of Deslit- 
“ i-Arzhen in Pars , is pleasant, and in the spring-season 
“ very abundant, but during summer much reduced. 
“ Shiraz is chiefly supplied with fish from this lake, 
“ which in circumference is three farsangs, or according 


^3^ 3 u' ji mb' }£/* ( M ) 

V'J'* 3 j)}*/* ji& 

MS. Nozhat al (Gcogr. ch . 12JI. vs-wil t 
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** to the work entitled Stir al aka tint, thirty’^ 63 ). The 
historian Ha'fiz Abiiu' notices this fertile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arshen , and the thicket or forest, which he 
styles “ a mine of lions,” and describes as being two farsangs 
in length and one farsang, in breadthf 1 ). During the 
march of this day, the country in general appeared wooded, 
and we saw many eagles. 

A 

Near our camp, was a spring of most excellent water ; res- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, equally 
entitled to credit ; one represented it, as having issued 
from the rock, through a miraculous influence of some 
holy personage immediately after he was born ; the 
other, a few minutes before', and we heard that among 
the mountains, not very distant, was a narrow cleft, 
or fissure, by passing through which, a man of suspected 
birth might absolve himself from every imputation of 
illegitimacy. The desht or plain, derives its name of 

Owd ^ ( 63 ) 

MS. Nozhat al Colub (chap, of Lakes). 

4-&JO J *j*£> jU£ j) }jZf ( 6J ) 

<*S**»f Oo JojS. uXw/ y ^ 

MS. Tarikh-i-H/tfiz Abrii . I have before remarked, (Sec p. 187), the expression 
here used, tnaaden i shtr , “ a mine of lions.” 

2 It 
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Arzhen, Arjen, Arzen, &c. from the tree so called, a 
species of the wild or mountain-almond. There is an 
absurd tradition, that Mohammed’s son-in-law, Ali, 
(who never was in this country), saved from the jaws 
of a lion, among the forests at Desht-i- Arzhen, or Arjernh , 
an apostate Persian named Selma' it ( w UL>) much cele- 
brated by the Arabian writers^). 

/ * , 

In the village here, many people retire during the 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambers ; a practice 
frequent in other places. 

On the sixth, we advanced by a road exhibiting many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers ; although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning was extremely 
cold. Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progress ; 
but to those who had climbed the KiUel-i-tlokhter, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable ; on every side, 
and in great numbers we saw trees, mostly of a dimi- 
nutive kind, and we crossed several times, in its different 
windings, a river of the clearest water. 

0 


(“) See the MS. Diet. Berhan Kattea, in Arjen, Atjenah, (^*,0 

Arzhen, Arzhenah, Sec. This tree is a species of the Baditn KM 
the mountain almond, or Badim Talkh (^->) the bitter almond, of which the fruit is 
used medicinally; the wood for walking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the bark or tkitt 
i» twisted or wrapped about bows. 
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Three or four miles from our lmlting-place, was an 
Ordu (jJ,!), “ a horde,” or encampment of Ilidts, (eyUl!) 
who according to the change of seasons, remove their 
humble tents and huts in search of pasture for their 
herds ; they arc, probably, descended from those Zetns 
((•-') or Zims, which, in the tenth century, are said to 
have comprised five hundred thousand families within the 
province of Purs alonef 66 ). Although much interior in 
numbers, many of the present Hint tribes arc very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of liai and the decay 
of [spah/in, Shiraz , and all the other great cities throughout 
the empire, they constitute a principal source of popula- 
tion, and the best nursery of its soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to his court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages for the 
loyalty and good conduct of their respective clans. 

Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, 
their history would furnish an interesting subject of 

(••) Orient. Gcogr. of Ebn Havkal,|> 83. Theword Hint (uAM) ( >r Hat (cJtl) 
ns I find ii sometimes though not often written, is derived from jM //(pronounced like 
our word eel ) % signifying “ a tribe." Thia wa9, also, expressed by Arm or '/Am, which 
Ebn Haukal (p. 82), explains by the equivalent \rahirk aU-vS Kabtlah . Hut the 
derivative Zimmi implies an infidel who obtains permi* don to reside in a Mu^eimkn 
country on payiugan annual poll-tax;(See Hamilton's l\cdaya % Vol. I p. 30 — 177. Arc. 
Ci lad win’s Oriental Miscellany, Vol. 1 .p ©3 Calcutta, oct »7W8. Thornton's Turkey, 
p 143. 4to); and this term would have been no longer applicable to the members of 
those tribes after they bad become, or professed themselves, Mohammedans. 
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inquiry. We find them, as they were eight hundred 
years ago, uu mixed with the Persians who inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and erratick habits, and using 
among themselves a dialect different from the language 
of the country, which, however, most of them can speak 
and understand. They seem an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hospitality ; they have, at least, often 
refreshed me with delicious milk, as freely offered as 
it was gladly received, during the excessive heat of 
a summer’s day. Two or three families in little, groups, 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road- 
side ; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying 
one child, two or three others packed in baskets on an 
ass, which the husband drove before him, have frequently 
reminded me of our gypsies; especially when the women 
as sometimes happened) exposed their tawny faces with 
an air of boldness, nearly bordering on impudence. 
Notwithstanding this, we must not suppose that it was 
against the Persian I liuts, a writer of their own country 
preferred a scandalous charge ; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their wives; for such 
an imputation would have been unfounded. This charge, 
was applied to an abject race, still under different deno- 
minations, cxisng, as in the time of that writer, who 
originally styled himself Vruch ]5i:c ; but having come 
to Europe with a Persian Ambassador above two hun- 
dred years ago, he renounced the absurdities of Mohah- 
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med’s religion ; and embracing Christianity in Spain, 
received at his baptism, the name and title of Don 
Juan de Persia( 67 ). 1 10111 a short vocabulary which I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
>vork, some notion may be formed of the dialect used 
by a North-Western tribe ; which in many circumstances 
of character anti appearance, most strongly resembled 
our Gypsies; between whom and the wandering families 
of Asia, many travellers have noticed a conformity^ 1 *). 

From the Hint's camp we went on towards our own, 
situate among hills, which we approached by a road 
between two Caravanserais ; one a modern structure, on 
the left ; the other, old and in ruins, on the right ; near 
these, we passed a. fine stream, and received the honours 


(«7 , «< \ 0 ; ,y mijoeres perdida* on abundanria, cotno en otros Reynos de iufielcs ; 
“ pero do los (iitaiios, 6 Egypcios vezinos it estas provincial passan en tropas y escuu- 
•‘ tlras, cmiift de. Alarhes, Arc.y las inugcres vienen, Arc. y los maridus van con ellas it la 
"crasa del Persa/Wc. See the rare and curious Rclaciones de Don Juan de Persia, 
<fcc p. 17 Valladolid. 1(104. 4to. 

( 6B ) Mr. Franckliii met near Persepolis, hundreds of Curds or Turkomans “who 
4< move about with their families, Hocks and herds, in a manner similar to the ancient 
•‘Scythians; their complexions were the same as those of the Gypsies in Europe, 
•‘ sunburnt and lawny.’’ Tour to Persia, p. 01 . (Calcutra I7»0- ; a little work 
which the ingenious autlioi's unassuming style, and its own intiinsick merits have 
long since recommended to general approbation. It continues to instruct and 
entertain us in different English editions ; and continental readers in German and F reach 
translations; still retaining its high place among hooks of Persian travels, though on 
the same subject many larger and more splendid volumes have been subsequently 
published. 
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of musketry and musick from a pishwtiz or istikbdl 
of about eighty inen. This place is called Kdn-e-zenian 
(Jjjj Ji), or, according to the southern mode of pronun- 
ciation, Koon-c-zenioon ; and its name, signifying “a mine 
of zeniun ,” is derived from the abundance of a small, 
grain produced here, resembling fennel-seed in appearance, 
and not unlike caraway-seed in taste( 69 ). The journey 
of this day, was, according to the perambulator, by 
twenty yards only, less than twelve miles ; the ther- 
mometer, in my tent, at two o’clock, 6’3 ; at eight (in 
the evening) it sunk to 49. 


Our last day’s march afforded me some opportunities 
of conversing with a native of this country, whom we 
overtook on the road; from him i learned, that the 
shrill cry, (like a very quick repetition of. the word 
el, or lei, let, lei, lei,) with which, between Cazcrun and 
Bushehr, the women, (chiefly of Arab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expressing joy (See p. 254) ; was the 
same which they used during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral( 70 ). From this Persian, who seemed well 


(**) The zeni'in is sometimes sprinkled on the dough in m»k<ng bread ; it 

is also called A 7 «» Khuiih (s'ji . or Mmkheh and Jiviini "Iso 

in the Arabirk language Taleb al Khebz t^JUsland in Syriack Ain ya (U&Jo), 

according to the MS. Berhin Kattca. 

Thus the Moorish women “ to shew mirth and gladness” says Dr. Shaw, “ wet 
** come the arrival of each guest by squalling out for several times together, lot, loo, loo. 
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acquainted with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majority of Ins countrymen fancied 
(although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
was auspicious for one who undertook a journey, to 
leave his house, by passing through the door with his 
back foremost, rather than his face. lie was more 
inclined to believe, for he had heard wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justify his confidence, in omens derived from 
the import of such passages as fii<st offer themselves to 
those who open at random the leaves of certain books; 
Ha'f i z’s Divan (kiU. or Collection of Poems, being 
chiefly used on this occasion of the omen, (or fdl JU) 
as Virgil’s works were formerly in Europe. Dreams he 
regarded as sure prognosticks of good or evil( 71 ). But 




“ At their funerals, also, and upon other melancholy occasions they repeat the same 
“ noise; only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each period with some 
“ventriloqiious sighs.” (See Trav. in Barbary, and the Levant,” p. 242 (Sec. edit. 
1757). I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author's notes respecting 
the Hebrew ; the Greek 'cAcXfi/, &c. which would lead to a long digression. It 
appears that tiie Abyssinian women are accustomed to welcome strangers with “ the 
“ acclamation heli, li , /i, /i, //,” (Salt's Trav. in Abyss, p. 242). The Egyptian women 
cry out “ luy, luy , luy See “Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey,” p. 304, (4to 
1817). The learned editor, Mr. Walpole, ingeuiously remarks (after Schullens in Job. 
c. x . v. 15) that the sounds generally used to express affliction, were sometimes 
applied to joy. 

( 7I ) Of Oueirocritical works in Arabick and Persian, the number is astonishing . 44 Let 
M Musulmans sont fort superstitieux sur le sujet des songes,” as D’Herbelbt remarks ; 
Biblioth. Orient, in Tabir or L’Explication des Songes). My collection comprises a few 
MSS. on the saiqr. subject, and 1 might have increased (but not perhaps enriched) 
it by at ieatt an hundred more. A passage in the Catal. Libr. MSS. Bibl. Reg. Gallia 
( Vol. I. p. 221), alludes to seven thousand five hundred Arabick treatises on dreams. 
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he entertained many doubts respecting the efficacy of 
divination, as practised among some Turkoman tribes, 
by means of what he called the shoonah i goospand, a 
sheep's blade bone, “half burn t”( 72 )* From this man, and 
afterwards from other Persian^, I endeavoured to obtain 
information, respecting the ideas generally formed of 


(”) Shanah igus/and ( MbN'Ia'je Sera'je, an cutt>rtaii}hig writer, 

who closes his work entitled Ttb/cat Nasri in the year of our era 1259, relates that 
the mighty Chi ngiz Khan (into whose? serv ice an accident had forced )iiin\ “ highly 
“esteemed the science of divination by means of sheep’s bones, always placing the 
“ Shanah or blade-bone on the fire and burning it ; so deriving his knowledge of future 
“events in a manner different from that of the Shdneh Shcnassdn, or blade-bone 
“ Diviners of Persia.” 

^5?^ SL u Jli- jJlii 

And he adds that this barbarian Monarch was once deterred for some time from a 
projected invasion of Hindustan , by unfavourable signs appearing on the Shanah 
which he had consulted. Oil such a trilling circumstance depended the fate? of 
millions t See in the MS. Tebknt Nasri, that chapter which describes Chengiz 
Kua'n’s return to Turkestan , “and his going to hell >’ a mode 

of expression which our author generally uses when mentioning the death of an 
enemy or an infidel. “Guillaume de Kubruquis,” who travelled in the year 1253,. 
has described the manner of consulting these “ os d’epaule de mouton,” according to 
the French edition of his Travels, (chap.xxxvii), published by Bergeron, from Ilackluyt’s 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. See Bergeron’s Collection of 
“ Voyages faits priucipa lenient en Asie.” (A la Haye, 1735, 4to). We read in “ Pur- 
“ clias bis Pilgrimage,” p 471, (3d. edit. 1617), that “ Master Jcnkinson travelled with 
“ certain Tartars who divined by the blade-bones of sheepe,” A c. (See also p. 480). 
Mr. Elphiustone, in liis excellent account of Caubul, (p. 223), notice* a custom of 
divining among the Afghans, by “ examining the marks in the blade-bone of a sheep, 
“ held up to the light.” The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaproth, (Travels, <fcc. 
English edition, p. 282, ) prophesy from the cracks appearing on a sheep's blade-bone 
which has been thrown into the fire. And this mode of divination has been retained by 
all nations of Scythian origin as Dr. Reineggs observes, in liis “Description of 
“ Caucasus." Voi. I. p. 297, (Eng. Edition). 
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Paries (^jj) or “ fairies imaginary creatures, beautiful 
and benevolent ; also, of the GMles (J^) or “ Demons 
of the Desert;” a hideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemeteries, and particularly infest a dreary tract in the 
North of Persia, not far, from Tehran ; bearing the 
portentous name of Melek al motet dereh, cyyll <_<L) 
or “Valley of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 
Jins or “ Genii,” I found that they arc not restricted 
to any particular region ; but the gigantick monsters, 
called Dives, or Dihes, (jjj wjo) reside peculiarly among 
the rocks and forests of Mazenderdn or llyrcania. 

f 

Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be 
hereafter mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, 
when we passed by ah old and withered tree half coveted 
with rags, fastened as votive offerings, to the branches ; 
it being one of those entitled by the Persians, dirakht 
i fdzel, (,>!> “excellent or beneficial trees,” and 

held in superstitious veneration. I had already seen 
four or five near A'bdiii, and two or three previously 
in other places, since our departure from Jinshehr ; and 
now ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend either on the species, the si/e, or beauty of 
the trees ; nor on their age, although most were old ; 
but often proceeded from accidental, and even trivial 
circumstances ; yet since the reverence paid to trees, 
seemed nearly as ancient, anti widely diffused as any 

2 s 
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other form of superstition ; I have been frequently 
induced to mane it the object of personal inquiry among 
Asiaticks, and of literary research at home. The result 
now before me, would constitute a volume of no incon- 
siderable size. For the subject may be traced from 

this present day to the earliest ages of which written 

records furnish an account ; through every country of 
the old, and, probably, of the new world. The sacred- 
Hebrew scriptures, allude to it in many places ; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and Roman authors ; various 
anecdotes respecting it occur in Eastern manuscripts ; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers, 
and antiquaries. But, referring my reader to the Appendix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five hundred years before the Christian era, (although 
he may have worshipped God, under the symbol of 
fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and I think, 

very credible authority, as propitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by offerings suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the Muselmam of- Persia. 

On the seventh, we left Kan-c-zeni/m at an early 

hour ; the road was rough and hilly ; and in some 
places, although many miles from any town or village, 
covered with the rude tomb-stones of Mats. We met a 
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party of those wanderers, apparently three hundred men 
aud women, with a multitude of children ; several mares 
and foals, cows, considerable Hocks of sheep and goats, 
and some very large and handsome dogs. The principal 
men on horseback, were well dressed, and carried spears 
of considerable length. 

We entered, soon after, the plain of Siura'z ; where 
the Ambassador was received with much ceremony and 
compliment by a very numerous isfikbdl, divided into 
three or four troops of horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the garden called Shah cite r ugh ,li), near 

which our tents were pitched. The march of this day 
was twenty-two miles ; about two o’clock some rain fell ; 
a rare occurrence here ; the thermometer at half past 
three, stood at 65 in my tent, whence Shiraz was 
distinctly seen ; but although the green-tiled domes of several 
buildings, made a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
means equalled either in beauty or in magnitude, the idea 
of it which I had formed, from books and prints; 
some mud-walled villages and gardens were also within 
view. Soon after our arrival here, a man from Shiraz 
introduced himself to my acquaintance as a nakdsh (^Ud 
or “ painter;” often employed therein illuminating Manu- 
scripts ; and occasionally as a dcldl (j!b) or one who 
carries about to strangers various specimens of goods 
&om the shops. Through means of this man (whom 
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a present of three or four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted in my service) I obtained on reasonable terms* 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals ; besides some books, of which, pro- 
bably, there are not any second copies in Europe. These 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume. Many 
of the gems and medals were of little value ; some are 
delineated in the present Volume ; (See Plate XXI, which 
comprises a few other Antiques, as the Appcndixwill explain). 


8. The march of this morning was short ; between 
four and five miles ; and terminated a journey, (from 
our camp near Bushehr ) of one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles. There may be, however, in some places, a path, 
shorter, (or longer) by an inconsiderable degree, than 
that which we took; and in IIamda leah's account of 
the road and stages between Shiraz and Cazerun , some 
names occur which I do not recollect to have heard( 73 ). 


. ( 73 ) In the MS. Nozhat al Colub , (Geogr. Sect. ch. of Roads and Stages) he informs us 
thal, “ from Shirtiz to the wall or parapet of Hadji Ku6m t is a distance of 5 farsangs ; 
“from that to the Dcsht-i- Arzhen, 8 f. from that to the Rebdt or Caravanserai on 
“ the summit of the Garivah-e- Matin , 0 f. from that to the city of Cazertin, 3 f. On 
“ this road is the Garivah-e - Hus hang ; and both these Garivahs , (very lofty hills, 
“flat on the upper part) are difficult of ^£ent. Total between Shir6z and Cazerun, 9 
“ twenty- two farsangs 

b J j\ f'j* ^ c cr* 

b j! u. li" ^ j\ m *. * ■ >> lo*i 1 

aU*. j* J “If iji-J* 

UJU ^S U" j\j*& jl 
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It is possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendered them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Bushehr, are expressed in a Map 
annexed to the Second Volume; and illustrating the 
account of an excursion which I made, when detached 
from the Embassy, to Dardhgenl and Fasa or Pasa, (the 
supposed Gyropolis and Pasagarda) ; and my return to 
Shiraz by the Salt Lake of Bakhtegdn , and the ruins 
of Persepolis. This map, also, being constructed on a 
scale larger than that of the General Map, shows the 
course of our navigation in the Persian Gulf; 

On our road, from Shall Cherdgh , we met die acting 
Minister, Mirz.v Zein-al-abedkin, before-mentioned; 
several chief officers of the Prince’s court ; and the most 
respectable inhabitants of Shiraz, who came to congratulate 
the Ambassador on his arrival. As we advanced, the crowd 
increased ; and near the city, many Lhousand people had 
assembled to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no great distance from the walls, we rode over a level 
piece of ground, on which, as report mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent merchants, had been 
accustomed, in times not very long past, to exereise 
and amuse themselves with - the equestrian game, called 
chugan now but seldom practised. I have devoted, 

however, to this subject, an article in the Appendix; 
as we perceive the chugdn adopted by various nations ; 
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and among others the Greeks, under their Emperor 
Manuel Conmeuus ; retaining its original name in the 
barbarous word chukan-isterion ; Tfuna««n>p<ox. 

We found our tents close to the Jehdn net/ui (Ui one 

of the Prince’s finest gardens, 1 into which, by his order, 
the English gentlemen Aye. re, at all times, to be admit- 
ted. In a handsome room, very richly gilt and painted, 
over the gateway of this garden, wc partook of a colla- 

tf 

lion ; various trays covered with fruit and sweetmeats, being 
laid on the floor ; after this, each retired to his tent. 
As I entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode of 
Ha 'fiz offered themselves to my recollection ; 

\j la* <_>1 Joi 

Sir William Jones has thus admirably paraphrased them : 

“ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

“And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

“ Whatever the frowning zealots say ; 

“ Tell them their Eden cannot show 
“ A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

“ A bower so sweet as Mosellfiy.” 

Our camp was about a mile from the walls of Shirdz ; 
and an enlhusiastick lover of Persian poetry, might have 
envied us our situation ; for the Tomb of Saadi was not 
farther than a quarter of an hour’s walk ; the stream of 
Ruknabtul murmured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards, were the Moselfd and the Tomb of Hafiz. 
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On this classick ground, we remained encamped almost 
a week ; in the course of which occurred two circum- 
stances, to be described in my next chapter ; Sir Gore 
Ouscley’s introduction, at the Court of Prince IIusein 
Am Mi'hza ; and Lady Ouseley’s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Prince’s mother resident here ; 
one of the King’s first wives, living (very reluctantly, 
though with a beloved sou) in a state of honourable 
separation from her husband, who had long since filled 
her place with a succession of younger beauties. 




APPENDIX 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


No I. 

Barbarick Gulf. 

I N page 28, a passage has been translated from Ham- 
dallaii Cazvi'ni’s account of the Barbarick Gulf or 
Sea of lihamyur. That Geographers words in the ori- 
ginal Persian arc 

s M. js*V ** ^ J* 

jl !j>} /» JV»- 3 // J'*~‘ 3ji “**■ 3 

\J^jZ j A>\ <U*£ cjCi-y jArf UUww ' lw V^.- 5 W J J 

u^w/jua yj*. jK> 3 Ail *Ji' *-&->,» *-» j ^s- J xi/'J* 

MS. Nozhat ul Golub. (Chap, of Seas). I) was my 
intention to notice here some geographical difficulties 
that present themselves in this passage, but I hope to 
remove or explain them in the course ot this workj 
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by means of an extraordinary map illustrating an an- 
cient Arabick manuscript, which will probably be placed 
in my hands before the expiration of many months. 


No. II. 

Matlaa as Saadcin. 

rpO the Persian manuscript work entitled Matlaa as* 
Saadcin, a reference has been made in p. 53, and 
again in p. 67- The copy in my collection, is of a 
large quarto form, containing six hundred and eight 
pages of the original text, handsomely written ; and 
dated by the Mohammedan transcriber, in 992, corres- 
ponding to our year 1584. Some recent hand has 
prefixed a table of contents, occupying twenty-two pages. 
Monsieur Langlfcs’s very entertaining extracts from this 
valuable work, have been already noticed, (p. 67). It 
appears from his “Collection Portative de Voyages,” Tome 
II. (Pref. p. xii), that the copy which he used, is styled 
f ‘Mathla > a a Sa'ad&in ou Djema'a Bahharein .” (The rising 
of the two fortunate planets, Jupiter and Venus, and the 
Junction of the two Seas). This perfectly agrees as to title 
with my manuscript, except in the word djemaa ; which 
without any alteration of sense, has the letter m pre- 
fixed in mine ; the whole being I £*** 3 
The author, in M. Langl&s’s MS. is called “ Ben djelul 
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11 eddyn Isshdk A'bd-oulrizdq al Samarqandi.” In mine he 
names himself more simply, “Aud arriza'k ben Ishak 
al Samarcandi.’’ — ^ joe DTIerbeldt 
informs us that “Abdalrazzak Ben Gelalcddin Ishak Al 
Samarcandi” died in the year 880, (or of our Era 1475); and 
it would seem that M. Galland, a celebrated French 
orientalist, had undertaken to translate the Matlaa as 
Saadcin. (“Sec Bibliot. Orient.”art. Schahrokh ). A more par- 
ticular account of Abdar’uezak'Is given by the Persian 
Historian Kuondkmj'u, whose words may be found with 
an English version in the “Asiatick Miscellany/’ Vol. 
I. p. 72, (Calcutta 1785). According to this, he died in 
the year 887, (1472). His Matlaa as’ Saadein contains 
the history of Sha'hrukh (_, .ti) who began to reign 
in 1404; and of his descendants to the year 1470; but 
the part to which this article more immediately refers, 
is the account of his Embassy from that great Sovereign 
above mentioned, to the king of Bfjnagar, (or Visiaporc 
in Iudia), during the years 1442, 1443 and 1444. This 
is the portion translated by M. Langles in the “Collection 
Portative,” &c. Tome II. where (p. xxix. and p. xxxv), 
we find Zyrbad noticed as a place from which merchan- 
dise was sent to Hormuz and to Ka/ikut. My copy in 
one passage has Uizbdd (Jjjij), but in the other, like M. 
Langl&s’s, more correctly, Ztrbdd (aI Jj»)) ; and I learn from 
the MS. Berhdn Kattca , that “ Mal&kh was one of the 
“islands of Zirbud ; aud now generally called Maldkhah . . 
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ijL'bu 3 y.|/?- S L ^'"^ V/* - c^* 

Zlrbdil , in Persian, would signify “ under the wind.” 
M. Langlfcs, p. xliv), mentions the port of Benddneh ; 
and in a note (37), on this name, justly suspects an 
error of the transcriber. My .MS. reads jxu Bander 
B.tnderdnah, or the port of Banderdneh. which in Ileylin’s 
“ Cosinographie,” (p. 887, or rather 891, Lond. 1660), an old 
compilation of considerable merit, is described as “ Pandar- 
ane on the skirts of Cononor (on the Malabar coast). 
AI. Langles’s correction of Ye/bur (jLL>), as written in his 
copy, (See note 45), is perfectly justified by my MS. 
which has most unequivocally Mali bar, our Malabar. 

He also rightly corrects Hhous Hindi/ , (See his note 52), 
and reads Jus Hindi as it appears in my copy ; 

Jaws Hindi is generally used to express the cocoa-nut; 
often called by the Persians Ndrgil (Jj£,L), and by the 
Arabians commonly Ndrjil Jjb-j^ 1 ). Ihe Bisnagor of 
M. Langlfes, (p. xlviii), is certainly, as he remarks, 
(note 36), a corruption. My MS. reads always 
Bijdnagar. In p. xliii, M. Langl&s mentions the cape 
opposite Serandib or Ceylon. “ Cap qui regarde l’isle de 
“Seraudib, que Ion appelle autrement Ccylan my MS. 
more particularly assigns to that territory the name of 

0) See the MS. Diet. Berhan Kattea , in voee (v^J oJb jf*) » a cocoa nut i» 
narytl \ in the Bindery or modern language of Hindustan, according to Gladwin a 
Ulfti Udwiyeh or Materia Medica. No. 722. Calcutta 1793. 
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Cuiel, or Kael ; ^ X J,U f This is the 

place which Ileylin mentions (Cosmogr. p. 898); “ Cad in 
the kingdom of Iiisnagar or Narsinga he also gives it 
in his map of Asia. The reader will not be displeased 
to see subjoined, respecting Cad, one of those notes with 
which Mr. Marsden 1ms illustrated his very excellent 
translation of Marco Polo( s ). 


No. III. 

m 

Arabian Pirates. 

T1 AVINC alluded (in page 182), to the piratical 
. -^settlement at litis al khcimah, situate on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, nearly in latitude 25, 49 North, 
and longitude, 55, 30 East; and again (in page 237), to 
its destruction by the English ; I shall here state that this 
was accomplished in November, 1809, under the able 
conduct of Captain Wain wright of the Royal Navy, and 


(*) “III the Tamil/ language the word Kael or Koil, signifies a temple; and forms 
* f the terminating syllable in the names of several places in the Southern part of the 
*• peninsula. It xvas also pre-eminently, the name of a considerable town and port of 
trade in what we now term the 'Ilneevlly country ; not many miles from Ttttacorin* 
«• Its situation may be seen in the map, prefixed to Valentyn’s Jlcschry ving von 
«« Choromandel, (Vol. V) ; where its ancient consequence is denoted by the addition 
«« of the word patnum ; but having disappeared in modern maps we may conclude 
« that Kael palnam no longer exists even as a town. Yet in Dairy mplc’s collection 
of plans of ports, we find one (from Van Keulen) which lays down the situation 
V not only of Cayl-patnam , but also of Porto Cay l, and of a place termed Old Coyl* 
See Marsden s “Travels of Marco Polo, * p 67 o, note 1660. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 65th Regiment. The 
Juasme pirates, a tribe of the IVahabis , (See p. 153, 166, 
181), having lately captured some of the East-India 
company’s ships, and murdered the greater number of their 
crews ; two king’s frigates, five armed cruisers, and a 
bomb-vessel, with thirteen hundred troops, were sent 
from Bombay, and completely effected the object of 
this expedition, by destroying litis al Kkcimah the Juasme 
capital, above fifty large* (lows, (from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons each), and many smaller vessels ; 
fifteen only of the British being killed or wounded, while 
the pirates suffered a loss of at least three hundred men. 
The particulars of this expedition are very well detailed 
in that entertaining and useful publication, the “ Asiatic 
“Journal,” (Vol. II. p. 341); from which, and from 
accounts communicated to me by persons who Avere 
present, it appears that the Juasmes defended their capi- 
tal with the utmost intrepidity and obstinacy. “ In one 
“instance a large building Avas defended even after the 
“ British had sealed the roof, and had dropped several 
“ hand-grenades into it, through holes Avorked Avith their 
“ bayonets ; and at last its defenders rushed out, and 
“made a gallant though vain attempt to cut their Avay 
“ through the troops that surrounded it.” (Asiat. Journ. 
Vol. II. p. 344). In the town were accumulated vast 
stores of the most valuable goods ; these might have, 
been brought away, but the British commanders caused 
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all the magazines to be burnt, thereby proving that they 
had merely come for the purpose of chastising a mur- 
derous and piratical race. Gold and jewels, however, 
to a considerable amount, rewarded the exertions of our 
brave soldiers ; one of whom, it is said, obtained treasure 
nearly equivalent to three thousand pounds. The de- 
struction of Rds al Kheimah was not effected without more 
difficulties than those commonly incidental to the cap- 
ture, by assault, of a strongly fortified place; for it was 
found that the frigates could not approach within three 
miles of the town, and scarcely could the smaller vessels 
come within point blank shot, so shallow was the water ; the 
only bomb-vessel had foundered at sea; and so numerous 
were the pirates batteries and entrenchments, that the 
Imam of Muscat , whose co-operation our commander had 
solicited, thought it presumptuous to attempt with thirteen 
hundred men, what ten thousand, in his opinion, could 
scarcely hope to accomplish. 

No. IV. 

Persian Map. 

M Y intended description, which may, perhaps, be 
entitled a “ Periplus,” of the Persian Gull, is noticed 
in page 163, and again in p. 165, and p. 231, where 
occurs a reference to the Plates VIII and IX. I have 
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accurately copied in one, and endeavoured to explain in 
the other, an original map illustrating the Stir al belddn , 
(or more properly the ftJesdlik u Memdlek ), a most valua- 
ble manuscript, which, as appears from the preface to 
this volume, is the Geographical Work, composed by 
Ebn Kaukal in the tenth century, and soon after transla- 
ted into Persian. This map was drawn in the year of 
our era 1271, or of the llejrah 670 ; and by offering 
a biief explanation of -it here, I shall but slightly en- 
croach on the plan of my future “ Periplus.” 


We find that a greater extent is comprehended in this 
map than might he expected from its title ; Hu ret Bahr 
Pars (jjnyVi jSi i JDjyJ), “a delineation of the sea of Pars" 
or “ Persian Gulf;” for to those who suppose themselves 
placed on the South, (as most usual when we study our 
European maps) it exhibits Westward, the Red Sea ; and 
North-Eastward the sea of Sin or of China( 3 ). I have 




( 3 ) That the* old Persian MS. which bears in a very modern liquid the title 
of Sural Belddn, and the MtMek fi Memilek, are translations of Ebn Haukal’s 
Arabick work, I have noticed in Ihe preface. Of the verbal variations between one 
and the olher, without any difference of sense, a thousand instances might be 
given ; thus in the MS. Mesalek u Memdlek, we read 

&i**j j J 3 3 

which passage in my translation of Ebn Haukal’s “Oriental Geography,” p. <f>, 
is rendered as follows. “ The Persian Sea is more extensive (than the Meditcrra- 
“ nean) in length and breadth ; reaching to the land of Cheen and to the Sea 
‘♦of KoLum In the MS. Sut al Bcldan 9 we read the following words; 
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already remarked, (See p. 164), much confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not only in Eastern manuscripts, 
but among aucient classical writers. 

* It might be imagined that the green colour used in this 
map, should peculiarly designate the Persian Gulf, which 
some Arabian Geographers entitle the “Green .Sea,” or 
“ Hay;” thus Ed a isi and Env a l Vakdi, quoted in p. 1C4. 
Hut Enx Uaukal, whose work the map illustrates, has 
not distinguished it by such an epithet ; and in other 
limps of the same manuscript we find the Mediterranean 
and the Caspian Sea equally painted green. At each angle 
of the page is written obliquely in Arabick, the term 
indicating one of the cardinal points : Al Maslnrk 
The East; Al Maghreb “The West ;” Al-Shoinnl 

the “North;” and Al Ac nub “ the South.” 

Of the places marked in this map, I shall commence the 
explanation Eastward, so that it may coincide with the 
course of our navigation, from Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf. We first perceive the great or main ocean, called 

<—£>* Si-wl | *;j I j' y ^ } f L >"Ji t.skj' 3 3 

(V !i ^ ^ j' 

“ \ iid the Sea of Pars is greater ami wider than The Sou of It im, (the Mt'diu*rni- 
. “noan\ because the limits of the sea of Pars are f om the confines of Chin 
" to Kuhum '* Such a variation of words must naturally occur when different 
persons translate the same work. 


2 v 
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Al Bahr al Mehcyt (k«r*JI because it surrounds or 

embraces the whole world. The next name, Bahr al Sin , 
jd) although written on the Coast, signifies “ the 
“ Sea of China.” Near this is which, as the vowel 
accents are not expressed, may be either Hhumdun or 
Hhamddn. In the English translation of Ebn IIaukal’s 
work, (Orient. Geogr. p. .9), I wrote Ilumddn , thinking 
it probably that Cumdan, which in the ninth century 
appears to have been' the Royal Capital of China, as 
we learn from those Mohammedan travellers whose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
d6t(‘). Enx IIaukal, also, represents Hnmddn as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9). But the 
maritime situation of Jaa*. in our map, may perhaps 
indicate Canton, which the Arabs might express by 
Ilhamdun, or Khamd&n ( 5 ). Leaving the coast and sea 


(*) “11 sc trouve unc plus grande difficult/' 4 cclaircir nos auteurs sur la villc de 
" Cumdan,” Arc. See “Anciennes Relations,” &c. Remarques, p. 181. Renaudot 
concludes that it must be Nangking, (p. 182). But whatever doubts exist on 
this subject will probably be removed in the edition of those "Relations," which we 
have reason to expect from that celebrated orientalist. Monsieur Langltis. 


(*) The diacritical points arc so frequently omitted, not only in the copies of 
Rim Haukal’s work, but iu almost, every Arabick or Persian manuscript that, 
could a satisfactory solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained by such a 
process, we should not hesitate to supply one dot ; thus some Geographical 
treatises exhibit the word Bahr (j*0 “Sea,” written without any point under 
i, probably in fifteen out of twenty instances. By the addition of a dot to 
the first letter, Hhumdan or Uhamd&n ( w 'aa».) is rendered (^A*>) Khumdan 
or Khamdan, and seems to express wore accurately the two Chinese names. 
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of China, wo advance to Seremlib y*) or Ceylon, 
in this map scarcely separated from the continent by a 
slight red line; whilst the remarkable object which I 
have described by the name of “ Adam's Peak” (See p. 
So, (>0) is here entitled Jebel Serendib Jj») “ the 

mountain of Serendib’’ or of Ceylon; aud by an extraor- 
dinary graphical elevation, appears towering over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; to which 
however duly approaches the Jiahr al Ilitul 
or “ Indian Ocean.” (See page 22, 23 et scq.) Inland, 
Northward of Ceylon, we find the Dcldd Hind (j 5* oI>) 
or Region of India; and Westward of Ceylon the Dcldd 
al Sind (jJu-Jl al>) or Region of Sind.” Here flows the 
Nahr Mihrdn or “ R* ver Mihrdn painted 

of a blue colour in which, were not other rivers so ex- 
pressed, we might suppose an allusion to the name of 
Nil db (<_jSjJ) or “ Blue Water,’’ given by some Eastern 
writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Sind or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS. S(ir al Bcldim to “ the back of a certain 
“ mountain from which proceed some of the streams or 
“ fountains of the River Jaihun (or Oxus)” 

u ; ' j' j' I A * "V.' ^ LS*/ o' 

Jyii yjg* isAAJUw*# j 

The printed work of Ebn IIaukai. (Orient. Geog. p. 
155) derives the Mihrdn at once from the Jaihbn. I 
have already (p. 149) ((noted some ancient and modern 
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authors who notice the resemblance between the Deltas 
of Sind and of Egypt. Thus Eim Haukal compares the 
River Mihrdn to the Nile, in his printed work (p. 155), 
from its rise and fall, and from its nahang (i^ &*)), cro- 
codiles or alligators. In the MS. Sur al belddn he 
amplifies his comparison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile in magnitude and impetuosity ; sub- 
siding at certain seasons, and promoting abundance of 
crops which arc cultivated as in Egypt. 

s** i 4 c &*j 1 

Immediately beyond this River appears the Sea-port of 

Deibel or / 'iibel, not Debit, as written by Greaves in his 
translation of Ulugh Beig’s Geographical Table; for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa'dek Is iah a'ni, who 
in liis MS. Tafacim al belddn, informs us that ( Jjjj) D'lbel 
is a town of Sind, and, after the Arabian manner, called 
Dial (Jjjj <-{,*•)• The three copies of E bn Hack a i/s 
work which I have consulted agree in placing this Sea- 
port on the Eastern side of the River Mihran. 

LjJ tjdi j> j' ) 

Yet the Map represents it as on the West; perhaps 
it is Eastward in respect to some branches. ( 6 ) We 
must now advance to the Persian Gulf, and notice 
Hormuz, of which an account has been already given 


0 ' “ If Ibis (Dial) wrro on the eastern side of the river, and insulated by a stream 
“derived from the main channel, it would cor espm l sufficiently willi the Kiiloottt 
“ uf Arrian." Viuccul' 's Iseatchu.s, p. 101. (Sec. edit). 
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in p. 134, 153 et scq. Next we find Hysn elm Omfmxh 
(•A* vi^ 1 cr**) or “the Castle of the Sam of Omar ah C de- 
sc lined by Ebn - IIaukal as uxfivdiiujly strong, and 
he adds, that to the Lords ot this Castle there is a sup- 
posed allusion in the Koran, (See Orient. CJeog. p. 12). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Ldristdn which 
some include in the tract called Shebdngdrah , but these 
denominations are lost in the more general and com- 
prehensive title of Pars, a Province which My.su dm 
Omaruh is said to terminate Eastward. 

The next place, according to our Map, is Sirdf, 
sufficiently noticed in the fourth Chapter of this Work. 
We. then find Najtram (or as sometimes written 

liajtram ( 7 ). The situation of this place is satisfactorily 
ascertained by Eiw IIaukal, and, after him, by Ed- 
litii; yet Auulfuda seems to have entertained some 
doubts respecting it.( ft ) J cud bah next presents it- 

self; then Sin'iz (jjJuk-i) which some, says Ann i.frd a, 
place iu the province of Fans, others in Alncdz ; ( Khuz- 

( T i This difference arises merely from the position of a diacritical point over 
or under 1 he first letter ; * N' or J v l^. The name is without anv point in the map ; 
and in my \IS. from which 1 translated Kbn II.yukal’s work, a B if) was expressed 
in one place ; but an Arahick note to Abu'lpkd.Vs account of Persia, pnute.d at 
Vienna, with a Greek translation ill 1007, (page 201.', determine* the orthography 
and writes Najiram . 

(*) See his Arahick Geography, with a Greek translation, published by Demetrius 

Alexaudridcs, at Vicuna, as above quoted. 
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istdn or Susiana) (See his Geography, before quoted, 
p. 2.50). But Mahrhyun which our Map next 

exhibits, is generally supposed to limit Susiana and Fan 
on the coast. Those three sea-ports, Jendbah , Sinfz and 
Mahruydn, are often mentioned in th^ printed work of 
Ebn IIaukal, which has Sinir for Sinlz. A Gentleman 
who had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Genova , 
informed me that near it were considerable remains of 
an ancient edifice whence large stones have been occasion- 
ally transported by sea to various places. They may 
have contributed to the structure of that Talc (j'il which 
gave, perhaps, its name to TWq, where says Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings. (Ilist. Indie, c. 39). I have 
already observed (See p. 193), that Tdk (the a pro- 
nounced as in our words walk, talk, See.) is sometimes used 
to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. Ptolemy mentions two plaees called 
Taoke (Geogr. Lib. vii cap. 4). Jendbah, or Genova, ap- 
pears as Ganava in the Map prefixed to Captain Mac- 
donald Kinncir’s “Journey through Asia Minor,” &c. 

Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
River flowing into the Persian Gulf, w r hich we find pro- 
perly described here as Bahr Pars, (^li jx ) “ the Sea of 
Furs” or Persia; a title sometimes more extensively ap- 
plied, as I have already shown. In this Gulf, three 
islands arc seen (painted red). Of the Jtzirah hdfet 
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(uu4J See Chap. IV. p. 163. This name is errone- 
ously printed ( Lameth ) in the Arabick text of En- 

hisi’s Geography (Clitn. 111. Sect. 6). Ldfet is the 
same with Jezirah Dirdz, or Tanilah, “ the Long Island/ 1 
(also called KkhUl); it should have been placed on the 
Eastward. Jezirah Kharek i or Kilting , not 

llharek (< as in Ediisi’s printed work, has been inci- 

dentally mentioned (p. 161). It is a small island but well 
watered; not very far from Bushehr; and once belonged 
to the Dutch. 

The third Jezirah or island is Audi (jy tjj*) which 
the reader will find noticed in p. 231; according to 
Niebuhr, it is the largest of those islands collectively 
named Bahhrein ; (Dcscript. do 1’ Arabie. p. 284, 
Copcnh. 1773). 

Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course beyond Mahruijdn. I shall observe that it is 
called Al Dijlah ( 4 W 0 II) or “the Tigris;” although it 
represents the united streams of this River and of the 
For&t or Euphrates. 

Having crossed the Dijlah we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographers denominate generally Jeziret 
al Arab, i/r) the Arabian Peninsula or Chersonese ; 
for these are oppressed by the Arabick word Jal rah or 
Jeziret, more properly signifying an island. Here we first 
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perceive Abadan (^bUe) which in the Map is written 
Anddan; the letter i N, through a mistake having been 
put for j 11. It is described by Ebn Haukal and 
Ed hi si as a small Castle on the Sea-shore. 

Next we proceed to IJajr (ys®) noticed by Edrisi 

a 

(Clini. III. Seet 6), and, as Niebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and city, also called La/ihsa or al IJassa 
(i... J'), situate on the Persian Gulf, and near the Islands 
of Bahrein', the whole province of llajr has been deno- 
minated Bahrein. Our Map then presents Solch/tr (,L=’ e ) 
which Niebuhr calls Sohar ; “ it is” adds he, “ one 
“of the most celebrated and ancient cities in Oman, 
“but now of little importance.” (I)cscript.dc 1’ Arabic, 
p. 256. Copenli. 1773). We next advance to Aden or 
Eden a celebrated emporium of Yemen or 

Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of in the 
Geographical work of Stephanus Byzantius; and is sup- 
j>osed, not without reason, to be the Eden (IT; which Eze- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial places^ 9 ). 

We must now suppose ourselves to have passed .the 
Straits of Bdbclmandeh (Sec p. 23), and entered the Rod 
Sea; here our Map first offers a name written without 
any diacritical [mints; supplying these, however, from 

C ) ** The merchants of Sheba, mikI Raamali,’* Arc. “ IJaran and Canueli and Eden, 
“ the merchants of Sheba, Asian* and Chiliuad,” Arc. Lzek.cb. XX VI 1.22, 23. 
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works that describe the coast of Arabia, wc shall find 
Zabid (awj) once an opulent city, the capital of a district 
called Tehama, according to Niebuhr; and, as he suggests, 
the Sabatha of Pliny. 

The next name appears to he Aain (^, or Ghain (^), 
for the points are omitted ; I should suppose it, how- 
ever, that Airah («jAc) or Ghairah described as 

a small Castle or Fortress, **!»), in an account 

of Arabia, which renders the MS. Sur al belddn, more 
valuable than the other copies of Euv IIaukai/s work 
that I have consulted; lie celebrates the place as re- 
markable lor its excellent dates. 

We now find Al-Malijam a city once of consi- 

derable note, but now almost wholly ruined, as Niebuhr 
informs us ; and beyond it, Al Serin (^^1), the last letter 
being erroneously written in the map, like an j it. This 
is the maritime City, (<uja* ^), and strongly fortified 
castle, ot Serin noticed by Eniusr, 

I 

(Clim. II. Sect. 5). Then we arrive at Jiddali (.a*.), a 
sea-port through which much Indian wealth is commu- 
nicated to Mecca, distant only thirty hours, according lo 
Bruce, (Vol. I) ; and next wc discover, (a point being 
supplied in the map) Al Jar (jlsh) ; which, says Eduisi, 
(Clim. II. Sect. 5), is the port for Medinah. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the m«Wo of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. 
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cap. 7), is represented by the Madian of our map. 

Here, according to Edrisi and Abulfeda, was the well, 
from which Moses watered the flock of Reuel, or Jethro, 
whom the Arabs call Siioaib( 10 ). This has been 

long in ruins. At length we discover, under the name of 
Ailah (aLI), that place which the Hebrew scriptures entitle 
Ailatli, Elath or Eloth, (rbn or mV# Dent. II. 8. II. Chron. 
vm. 17. Near this was Eziongaber, (-ujtvxy), where Solomon 
constructed the ships that brought gold from Ophir ; (I. 
Kings, ch. IX. v. 26). I have already alluded to Elath 
and Eziongaber, in p. 32 , both situate on that bay of the 
Red Sea, called the “ Elanitick Gulf,” from fjw u , as 
Ptolemy, (Lib. V. cap. 17), and a<\«iw or a.x«, as Ste- 
phanas Byzantius writes the name of Elath or Ailah. The 
general map, prefixed to this Volume, will sufficiently 
indicate its situation. We have now almost reached the 
extremity of that Sea, which is often denominated Ara- 
bian, and more frccpicntly “Red.” Our map entitles it 
Bahr al Kolzum (^Ull jst), or the “ Sea of Kolzuin,’ > from 
an 'ancient city, or military station, the Klusma, or Clysma 
of Ptolemy, povpiov, (Lib. IV. cap. 5]. But our 

Persian map, should have placed it on the Western or 
Egyptian side of the Gulf; it appears at the very point, 
in other maps of the same manuscript. Respecting its 
♦ ♦♦<>♦<>♦♦♦♦♦♦ »♦»»»♦ 

( 10 ) See Exodus, ch. II. v. 16 . ff Now the priest of Miiian had seven daughters ; 
n am * they came and drew water/' &c. 
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situation, tlic learned Michaelis seems to have entertained 
some doubts; (See his notes on “Abulfcdae Descript. iEgypti. 
p. 117, (Goetting. 1776). 

On the Coast, nearly opposite to .Tiddah, we find a 
name, which I have, doubtfully, written Anddn ( u 'jJu=) ; (See 
Plate IX); for the second letter wants its diacritical point or 
points, both in the map and text, and is liable to many 
variations ; as we may suppose it a B s., N j, T Jt, Y 
See. The first letter, also, may be rendered gh by the 
addition of a dot, (i) ; whatever be the name, this place 
is described in the MS. ( Sur a l held tin ), as terminating 
that tract which produces gold, and which appears in 
our map under the title of Arcdz al Maaden { u s*^\ 

“ the land of Mines/’ or Minerals. “And these mines 
“extend,” says Ebn IIaukal, “ from the vicinity of the 
“ Simdd of Misr t or Egypt, the space of ten mnnzch or 
“ days journies, to a certain castle on the Sea Coast, at 
“a place called Anddn\ u ). Below the “ land of Mines,” 
is Zeilaa (jbj), situate near the Straits of Bdbelmandeb. 
This city appears to be the Zdlegh (jJJj) ot Edrisi, (Clim. 
I. Sect. 5). lie describes it as a place of much mar- 
itime intercourse, and Marmol notices some remains of 
ancient edifices visible there. The Bcldd al Habsheh 

j) c ^ is* S** I s U'*** J ^ 

MS, Sur al Belddn . tXAJjf 
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or “ land of Habsheh" (Abyssinia), next offers itself, 
and the adjacent ocean bears the title of Bahr al Habsheh 
(-1*1^1 jgl), or Sea of Abyssinia. Then we enter the 
Bahr al Zinge “The Sea of Zinge,” or Ethiopia, so 

called from the Belad al Zinge or land of Ethiopia, 

or, as we often write the name, Zanguebar. 

Such is this Persian map; one of the most ancient 
that I have ever seen. IIow imperfectly it represents 
the actual inflexions and indentations of sea and coast, 
will be obvious to every Geographer at the first glance; 
and to any person who may compare it with the general 
map illustrating this Volume. Respecting that part of 
it which relates to the Persian Gulf, a map given in 
the second Volume should be consulted. Of sixteen 
maps annexed to the manuscript Sur al Belddn, it must 
be observed in justice to the Persian artist, that this 
which J have here copied, is not by any means the 
most correctly delineated or, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing, although best adapted to my present purpose. 
On a future occasion it will appear that, however inac- 
curately they may express the outlines of sea and 
land, those maps are highly useful from the succession 
of stages which they exhibit, and the names of places; 
resembling, at least, in this respect, the Peutingerian 
or Thcodosian Table, that precious relick of Geogra- 
phical antiquity. 
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No. V. 

Coffee and Tobacco. 

f I THROUGHOUT the letter part of this volume, frequent 
'*■ allusions have been made to the use of coffee and 
tobacco among the Persians ; who in such a manner com- 
bine those articles, though of widely different origin, that 
according to one of their own sdyings, 

|»U2? Ji* jiUiSs 

“ Coffee without tobacco is like meat without salt'* 

As in our Northern European island, the leaf of Chinese 
tea has become, within a short time, almost necessary 
to every class ; so in Persia and Turkey, the coffee and 
tobacco, at first introduced as foreign luxuries, now 
contribute to solace even the poorest inhabitants. Yet 
the Arabian berry has, probably, not been longer known 
among them, then the American weed, which, we may 
reasonably believe, they learned to smoke from the 
Portuguese. That coffee however, was the ancient Lace- 
demonian black broth, some of our early English tra- 
vellers seem inclined to imagine; the first, I believe, 
who entertained this strange opinion, being not the least 
intelligent. Noticing coffee as used at Constantinople, 
when he visited that capital in 1610, Sandys ventures 
to ask, whether it might not have been “ that blacke 
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“ broth which was in use amongst the Laced emonians'V*). 
That it was not, is proved by the answer of an inge- 
nious antiquary^ 13 ). 

Respecting the medicinal properties, (and perhaps the 
early history of coffee), much valuable information might 
be expected from a treatise written in the seventeenth 
century, and noticed by Roland), a Swede, who was at 
Constantinople in I0‘a7. This treatise lie ascribes to 
the Dutch Envoy at that capital, M. Varner, “a man 
“ well versed in the Oriental languages, but fitter for a 
“professor than for a publiek minister; for his whole 
“ delight and business consisted in reading Rabins, and 
“all sorts of other Oriental writings,'’ &c( 14 ). It is 
mentioned in the “Encyclopaedia Rritannica,' and I 

♦ •♦♦♦♦#♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

( ,a ) Sandys’s Travels, p. 60, (third edit. 1632). See also Sir Thomas Herbert's 
Travels, p. 328, (third edit. 1665), and a " Voyage into the Levant,” by a subsequent 
writer of interior merit, Henry Blunt, p. 192, (fourth edit. 1650). 

( 13 ) “ l shall reply to it/* says Dr. Chandler, “ that for making their black broth, 
•‘ the cook was furnished with salt and vinegar, and bid to procure what was wanting 
•‘from a victim, (Plutarch); this, it has been conjectured, was blood. The epicure 
“ will not lament that the entire receipt has not reached us". See “ Travels in Asia 
•• Minor," &c. p. 194, (second edit. 1776). 

( u ) See Churchills Collect, of Voyages, Arc. Vol. V. p. 689, (ed. 1704). The M. 
Varner mentioned by Rolamb, is the learned Levinus Warner, who bequeathed 
to the University of Leyden above nine hundred Oriental Manuscripts, of 
which many are enriched with his own notes and comments. Some of these 
Manuscripts I once had the pleasure of inspecting, but too hastily, during a 
short visit to the noble Library of that City. 
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have heard from well-informed persons in Paris, that 
coffee was introduced among the French, (at least as 
an article of publick use) by ThevenAt, (Jean Michel, 
the younger, or the nephew, as he is often styled), whose 
Travels in Turkey and Persia are well known. But at 
what time it first became a favourite beverage among 
the Arabians, I have not been able to ascertain, although 
a Persian manuscript, the Haft Aklim (^i\ or 

“ Seven Climates,’' describing Mol'ha, informs us that 
there was the tomb of Sheikh Sha'debi (^jli AJ xi), or, 
according to one copy, Sha'djjli (J^li), “who first 
“ introduced the custom of drinking coffec”( ,s ). The 
Persians sip it, extremely strong and hot, without milk 
or sugar, out of small china cups. Chardin acknowledges 
the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory information 
respecting the earliest use of tobacco in Persia, (Voyages, 
See. Tome IV. p. 33. llouen 1723). For my own part I 
incline to the opinion, of Ksempfer and Father Angelo, that 
it was first introduced by the Portuguese ; and in many 


(*•) I have already given the original Persian of this passage in the “Ori- 
ental Collections/' Vol. II. p, 320. Mocha , says Ksempfer, is the peculiar 
region of Coffee. “ Kaliwah ; quw nullibi ter r arum qu&m circa Mocham Arabia: 
•• felicis colitur”. (Amcen. Exot. p. 123.) Bruce, however, would trace it to 
Caff a ; “the South province of Narea, whence it is first said to have come/’ 
Travels, &c. Vol. II. p. 411. (Dubl. 1791). Before we adopt this derivation, 
it would be necessary to learn whether the name of Cuff a is written in Ara- 
bick letters (like the name of the berry) Kahwah or Cahwch . Herbert, as quoted 
in note 12, mentions u coho or coffee; a drink black as soot, thick, and strong-sented, 
" distrained from bunchy, bunnu, or bay-berries, &c.” 
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provinces it now grows luxuriantly ( I6 ). Chardin, Kacmpfer, 
Niebuhr, and more modern travellers, Mr. Scott Waring, Mr. 
Morier, and others, have given delineations of the Caledn 
(JjdJ generally pronounced Calecon ) ; that glass bottle from 
which the smoke of tobacco, passing through water 
that purifies and cools it, is inhaled by means of tubes 
or pipes; these are either straight and short, or so long 
and flexible that they accommodate themselves to the 
motions of a horse ; and the luxurious Persian may, 
without any interruption of his progress, smoke through 
the pliant tube as he rides along, while a servant by 
his side carries the Caledn. Some of these machines are 
very neatly ornamented, and the prices are proportionably 
high. Those used by the king and princes, at great 
publick audiences and on other occasions of ceremony, are 
often studded with jewels of considerable value. In a 
future plate of this work, copied from an original por- 
trait, (of a Persian using it), the Caledn shall be accu- 
rately represented. 




( 10 ) “ Nicotians ante sesqui circiter secula toti antiquo orbi, adeoque et Persia, 
" ccepit d Lusitanis transvectoribus innotescere.” Kaempf. Amoenit. Exot. p. 640. 
«■ Li Portughesi furono i primi cbe lo portorno in Persia” Angel. Gazophyl. Pers. 
p. 427. In bis Persian column, on the same subject, he says that the Portuguese 
brought tobacco (jSIjuu) from an American island of that name* 
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No. VI. 

Persian Game of Chugdn. 

JN page 317, I promised that an article of this Ap- 
pendix should be devoted^ to the equestrian game called 
Chugdn once universally practised throughout 

Persia, and, as report stated, often played on a level 
piece of ground near Shiraz, and probably within a 
period not very long past. It was a favourite recreation 
of Kings and Chiefs; and originally, I believe, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della Valle, written at 
Cazvin in 1G18, that Siia'h Abba's, the monarch then 
reigning, exercised himself frequently in this royal sport, 
and sometimes invited those to participate, who under- 
stood it well, although not distinguished by exalted rank 
( 17 ) ; and in half a century after, Chardin describes it 
as one of the popular amusements; admitting thirty or 
forty persons, forming two parties, to engage at once( 18 ) 

The object of those who played, was to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight 

♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦<►<>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

( 17 ) “E alcuni cbe giucano bene (il giuocho del PaUamaglio t ) benche non 
“siano di molto gran qualita, il R& stesso spesso gli ciiiama a giuocare. * Viaggi. 

( ,# ) “ Leur jeu de mail se fait dans unc fort grande place, au bout de laqucllc 
M sont dcs pilliers, prochc Tun de 1* autre qui servent de passe; on jettc la balle 
“ au. milieu dc la place/' &c. Voyages, <&c. Tome IV. p. 127. llouen 1723. 

2 v 
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transverse heads, a ball made of light wood, which the 
contending parties, governed by certain laws prescribed, 
and striking only when at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear off, one from the other( t9 ). Of this game there 
were several kinds; and I perceive in the pictures of 
Manuscripts executed between two hundred and four 
hundred years ago, that the chuguns or sticks are re- 
presented with heads of three slightly different shapes, 
which the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 19) exhibits. 

Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and under vari- 
ous forms and denominations, this game seems to have 
been widely diffused throughout Europe, and we may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the Golf, or 
Gough of Scotland, and the JJurling-matches of Ire- 
land. Pietro della Valle discovered it in the Florentine 
calcio( M ) ; and to me the original name chugan ap- 
pears but slightly disguised in the chicane of Languedoc, 
where the game is played as in Persia, with a wooden 


( ,0 ) Pietro della Valle describes the hall as “una boccia di legno leggiero.*' 
(Viag. Lctiera di Luglio 1618.) Of a game so celebrated anions the Persians, it is 
surprising that Dr. Hyde has only said; “ Est et pila lignea qu5 exerertur Piiiludi- 
u tim equestre , seii Cfaviludium, anglice “ Stow-Ball." Hie ludus a Persis equi- 
“tibus exerceri solet in Hippodromo magno ubi pilam ligneani ultr<\ citrdque 
“ impcllentcs, sese et equos suos ad agitilatem excitant." See u De Pila; Ludis,” 
in the Second Volume of Hyde’s Miscellaneous Works, p 390. 

C°) " Ci solo questa diffrrenza tra il giuocho de’ Persian’, e'l calcio de* Fio- 
u rentiui; che’i Fiorentini giuocano con nmlta gente a piedi, Ac. Ma i Persiani, piu 
'* uobilmcntc, giuocano a cavallo, &c." Viaggi, Lettera da Cazvin, 25. Luglio 1618. 
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1>all and a club beaded like a mallet or hammer. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that la 
chicane might be derived from the English word chicken ; 
because the domeslick fowls so called run hastily to 
snatch from eaeh other whatever is thrown before them 
as food !(**) Had this ingenious anticpiary, generally so 


("> 1 shall here give, in one note, some passages from Du Cange 1 s Dissertation VIII, 
added to Joiuville's “Histone dc Saint Louis.’* (Paris, folio, 1668 , p. 105 et 
»eq ) a work not often found in private libraries. Of the “Chicane oh jtu de 
“ paumt a eftevat , he says, “ g est un sujel qui n’est pas iinli^nc de la curiosity, 
“ puisqu* il est cnnnu de pen dc personnes, et qu’il nous deco u vie une espece 
“de manege pratiques parliculierement par les nouveaux Grecs, qui scnihlc avoir etd 
“ignore dans 1 Occident/* Having mentioned some Byzantine historians who 
allude to it, he adds : “ cc jcu est appelle par eux d un terme harbarc r;Wt- 
“ yitrrnfnov qui etoit aussi le nom du lieu qui servoit aces exercises; ce lieu 
“ etoil dans lenclus du grand palais de Constantinople pres del’ a part cm rut 
“ dorc/’ Ac, “ Cc lieu etoit d’line vastc etenduc com me on reccuille des terines 
“ de Luitliprand, “ qua Zucanistrii rnagnitiido protend it ur,” Ac. He refers also 
to \una Comnena; Constant. Porphyrog. Tlieophanes, Ac. and observes that 
r£w:ftvi&tv is equivalent to eis nnrrfXaoiov t-luvat, aiul <r<p(upi£ttv in expressing 
“ jomr a la balle a chevaL ,f “ Mais pour retourner au jcu de la ballc a cheval 
“ que les Grecs appcllent Tzyeanisterium, il aerobic queces peoples en doivent: a 
“nos Francis; et que d* abord il n’a pas etfc autre que celui qui est encore en 
“ usage dans le Languedoc, que l’on appelle le jcu de la chicane , et en d’autres 
“ provinces, le jcu de mail ; sauf qu’en Languedoc cc jeu se fait en plcin cam- 
•• pague et dans les grands clieinins; ou Von pousse avre un petit maillct mis an 
“ bout d’un baton d’unc longcur proportion^ une boulc de bois, * Ac. “ De 
“ sorte que chicaner n’est autre chose que le t£vkuvi£uv des Grecs, qui out cou- 
« tuine d’exprimer le c ou ch des Latins par le tz , coxnmc Eustathius sur Di- 
“ otiysius nous apprend, &c/’ “ Quant a’l origiue ce mol, coniine foutes Ics 

“ conjectures dont oil se sert en de scmblahles rent "nitres sont pour le plus 
“ souvent incertaines, je ne scay si je dois m’y engager ; car je ii oserais pas avauccr 
« qu’il vient de V angloU chicquen qui signific un poullct, en “orte que chicaner seroit 
“imiter les poullets, qui ont coutume de courir les una aprea les aulres pour 
4 ‘ arrucher les morceaux hors du bee; cc que font ceux quijouenta la Chicane, 
« a la fiifon des Grecs, jettans une balle au milieu d un cbauip, et chacun tachaut 
u de Venlever a son compagnon/' 
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successful in his philological inquiries, recollected the 
Eastern game, he probably would not have inclined to ima- 
gine chicane of French origin, or its name English ; nor 
would he most certainly, have left it for me to remark 
(and no one else, I believe, has made this observation) 
that the barbarous word Tzucan-isterion, signifying a 
place where games are played with a ball, expresses, in 
its two first syllables, the Persian cMgAnf*). 

We find the Greek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus with 
his Byzantine princes and nobles enjoying this amuse- 
ment on liorsc-back in the twelfth century; the wooden 
ball having been exchanged for one more soft, formed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or wand, instead of a 
haunner-likc head, terminating in a hoop ; which, as 
our battledores, or tennis-rackets, presented to the ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is well described 
by the historian Cinnamus, who, probably, was a Spectator; 
for he accompanied Manuel on various occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if w r e are not authorized to 
infer from his account, that in earlier times among 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 
sian original, w r as almost peculiar to Royal players; 
yet skill in so difficult and dangerous an exercise ap- 


C") To express the Persian and English rh, or tch (the Italian c before e or i), the 
modern Greeks use tz; thus, as I have already shown (See p. 41 ), they write rje'pro, 
r&Kurptrfc, in imitation of the Italian word certo, cicatrice . 
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pears to have been considered no unworthy accomplish- 
ment of “Kings and the sons of Ivings”(**). Some 
readers will probably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 

It is supposed by writers of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, to have been practised in very early ages, and 
well known throughout the East when Prince Sia'vesh, 
" ® select band of seven Iranian or Persian heroes, 

(about 600 years before Christ), astonished Afuasiau, 
king of Tuvan or Scythia, by his equestrian skill and 
the dexterity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and 
described with much animation by Firdausi( 2 ‘). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Oitsiitasp, (the 
Ilystaspcs of classical history), who wielded the cftugdn 
with such effect that “ the ball could be no longer 
“seen by any person on the meidan, (the field, scene 
“ of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 
“to vanish among the clouds”( M ). 

( M ) Ett/ ti ffbxppoviKov kciSUiv y vpvucriov ’ euvrov , «i$t txphov *6v ftatriXivtri tea i vaitri 
f3a$t\tu>v 'aveKaSev, Cinnami Hist. Lib. IV. p. 280. (Traj. ad lihcti. 100 2) 

jl (^) 

See in the MS. Shdhn&mah , (story of Si a'vesh) the verses irainediatelyYollowing these. 
In some copies the second line ends with 

cAi/ Jaw (* 5 ) 

JlfJj l) \yb j! tXwl 
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Dara, or Darius, willing .to insult Alexander (who 
had witholden his portion of the tribute exacted by former 
Persian kings, and had declared that he would resist 
the demand by force of arms), sent him, if we may 
credit the historian Tabui, a ball and a chugan, as 
instruments of sport, better suited to his youth and 
inexperience than warlike occupations^ 6 ). 


Sha'pp'b, whom we call Sapor or Sapores, while yet 
a child and of suspected birth, proved his descent from 
Ardesiii'r, (Artaxares or Artaxcrxes) by venturing alone 
through a crowd of boys engaged in playing at this 
game, to snatch the ball which had been driven near 
that Monarch’s seat( 27 ). And among the accomplishments 


See the MS. Shdhndmah , in the history of king Loiirasp, whose son (Gushtasp) 
exhibited this surprising feat at the court of Kaisar i Rum the Caesar of 

Greece, (or Roman Emperor). From the context, however, it appears that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with this Persian game. 

(*) " And lie sent to him a chugan , and a ball, and one keftz , (or considerable 
“ measure) of the grain kunjud. 

MS. Tarikh i Tahri. j j J 11*^3 j 

The great quantity of kunjud or sesame seed (called in Arabick somsom and 

in Hindustani til), implied the numerous soldiers whom Darius would bring against 
Alexander should the tribute be witbeld. This significant present reminds us of the 
bird, mouse, frog and five arrows* sent by the Scythians to a Persian Monarch, the 
predecessor and namesake of Darius, as we learn from Herodotus, (Lib. iv. 131). 
OpvtSa re *al /juv cat fiarpayov kui ’diorovs ire we. History shows that similar tokens 
were used on many other occasions, to express insult and defiance. 

C") This circumstance is related as an historical fact b} the grave Tabri in his 
Chronicle, and by Firdausi in his Rook of Kings or Shahndmah. We find it, also, 
repeated by a multitude of subsequent writers. On the first view of a fine Sassanian 
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of Bahra'm (Varancs or Vararancs), a prince on whose 
education much care had been bestowed, we find enu- 
merated by Tabu i, besides the science of archery, 
“horsemanship, the chug/m , hunting, and whatever else 
“ was useful or necessary for kings”( 28 ). From the same 
writer’s account it appears that a certain appropriate dress 
was wo me by those who played this game ; of which I 
have traced the history through almost every reign of 


sculpture near Persepolis, I fancied that two small figures appearing in it might allude 
to this dariug act of the youug Shapu'r, which led, after a lapse of sonic years, to the 
main action represented in the sculpture; his participation of the royal diadem with 
Ardkshi'r, his father, (See Plate XXXI I, in Niebuhr's “ Voyage,' " <Vc. Tome II. Amst. 
1780. Morier’s Travels, Vol. I. pi. XIX. p. 138; and ail engraving from my own 
sketch, given in the chapter of this work relating to Persepolis). Knowing that lvastcrn 
painters or sculptors rarely attempt to reduce distant objects by the rules of perspec- 
tive, I thought that those diminutive figures might express, episodically or retrospect- 
ively, the extreme youth of Siiap'ur at the epoch of this memorable game: for he is 
described as only seven years old by Hena'kkti aud others, who adopt Firdausi's 
account ; 

while some extend his age to ten years; thus Tabri says 

and this historian is followed by li AMD all A u, (in his Tarikh Guz'idah ). Although 
the game of chugdn was generally played by persons of mature growth on horseback, 
yet it is not improbable that children amused themselves on foot, with the hall and 
club, like the Italians with their calcio, (See note 20). Taori, according to one 
manuscript, supposes the young prince to have been mounted ; but three other copies 
of hU Chronicle leave this circumstance doubtful. From a passage in the Shdhndmah , 
we might infer that he was on horseback; but the sculptor, if he designed any allusion 
to this game, apparently wanted room for equestrian figures. 

( a8 ; Thus according to my oldest copy of Tabri's Tarikh , 

Ai\ Ji) 'yilil* S&V 1 

See the Greek passage from Cinnamus, quoted in note 23. 
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the Sassanian dynasty( 29 ). It might be shown by a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise was in as much esteem 
among the Mohammedan Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it would appear that 
they began to learn' when very young. Tabri describing 
some events of the eighth century, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded his own time), says, “ IIaru'n (Ab’aaski'd) 
“was still little, so that when mounted on horseback 
“he could not reach, or strike the ball with a cliugdn ,, ^°). 


I shall close, and perhaps, enliven my remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXII), which represents the manner 
of playing this game in the sixteenth century, and, as we 


(•) The Persian general Bahra'm or Varahra'N whom our historians, Evagrius, 
Tlieophylact and others call Varanms, having detected a person in th cmciddn, wearing 
a coat of mail concealed under his chugdn dress immediately slew 

him as we learn from Tabri. It was this Bahram who, about the year 500, endea- 
voured to dethrone Chosroes, or Khusrau (jy****-) surnamed Parvi'z a 

monarch whose amours with the beautiful Shi'ri n are celebrated among 

the Persians in many popular Romances, founded, as 1 am inclined to believe* on fact. 
The great Niza'mi has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we learn that women sometimes played at the chugdn ; for he describes ShPri'n 
and her lovely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, engaged on one side* 
against the king and his obsequious courtiers on the other. 

J yv Jjd j 

MS, Khusrau ve Shirtn , dated by the author 571, (1175). 

See the MS. Tarikh i Tabriz (transactions of the year 103, or of our era 779). \ et at 
this time IIaru'n must have been in fils fifteenth year. 
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are authorized to believe, in ages long antecedent. It 
is accurately copied from a very beautiful Persian ma- 
nuscript, containing the works of IIa'fiz, transcribed in 
the year 956 of the Hijrali, 1549 of Christ; the manuscript 
is in my own collection. .This delineation exhibits two 
horsemen contending for the ball; their short jackets 
seem peculiarly adapted to this sport ; wc sec the mil (Jx.) 
or goals ; servants attend on foot, holding chuguns in 
readiness for other persons who may join in the amusement ; 
or to supply the place of any that may bo broken. A 
young prince (as his parr (y) or feather would indicate), 
receives on his entrance into the meidan, or place of 
exercise, a chugdn from the hands of a bearded man, 
very plainly dressed ; yet, as an intelligent painter at 
Ixfahdn assured me, (and as appears from other mini- 
atures in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 
to represent Ha'fiz himself ; and it is not improbable 
that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 
the poet most, esteemed among the youths of Shiraz. 

This picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha'fiz addresses to the favourite youth . we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus written 

“ Shahsuvdrd khhsh bemeiddn dmedy ; guiy bezann ! 

«* Welcome to the meiddn , thou chief of horsemen ! strike 
«« the ball !” See among the Odes of Ha'fiz (in J), that 
beginning with <->J> jl aA Iaw J? w UjL j*i\ 
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I have already mentioned some ramifications of the 
chugan, seen under various forms, in European countries; 
and shall here add, on the authority of Roberts’s “Cam- 
“ brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time describes the knappan as a 
game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by two parties, 
several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 
horseback, endeavouring with cudgels, three feet and a 
half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and 
in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 
for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalle, (who visited South Ame- 
rica about the year 1646), speaks of la chueca, as played 
by forty or fifty persons at a side, each striving to 
snatch a ball from the other, and “carry it to the mark 
“ with crooked bandy-sticks.” (See Churchill’s Collection 
of Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 75, first edition). When 
the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, (in page 350), I might have remarked that the 
gu'i ve chugan or ball and mace, of the Persian 

story, appear as a top and whip in one of our old English 
Romances, published by the ingenious Mr. Weber. 

“ A scourge and a top of nobleys” 
accompanied a letter full of lofty boasts and threats from 

“ Darie, the kyng of kynges”, 
in which, having upbraided Alexander as a “ yonge rob- 
“ bour”, “ who brent my townes, my men y-slawe” he says — 
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■“Therefore, Y have thfc y-sent 
“ A top and a scorge to present, 

“And with gold a litel punge 
“ For thow hast yeris }'onge : 

“ Wend thou horn therwith, and play” &c. 

(See “ Kyng Alisaundcr” chap. VIII, among the “ Metrical 
“ Romances”, Vol. I. p. 74). Alexander accepts the present, 
and interprets it as an omen favourable to himself; with 
the whip he is to chastise Darius; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is’’ See. So, according to Tabri, Alex- 
ander derived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
chugdn sent to him in contempt by Darius. 


No. VII. 

Persian Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. 

TN addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 
•^"concerning a persecuted but estimable race, (See page 
97, and Chap. III. passim); it may be here mentioned 
that during Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy in Persia, various 
sums of money, amounting to one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds were entrusted by him. to Feridu'n 
Grtir, who accounted for the disbursement of 
them in such a manner as evinced his perfect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his employer. When the Ambassador 
asked what recompense he wished, the worthy Fire- 
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worshipper only requested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gabrs at Yezd, whereon they 
might construct a dakhmah (<uio) or depository for their 
dead. At Sir Gore Ouseley’s solicitation the king gran* 
ted this request. 


No. VIII. 

City of Shdpur and Bridge near Shushter. 

t | 'll AT the city of Shapur was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore that name, appears from 
passages quoted in the sixth chapter, where (see p. 298) 
I have alluded to FritnAusi’s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his SMlmamah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at Beshdpur in Fars( 31 ). 


(*') The name linh/ipur I find thus written in Taunt's c /•'eoiiirle, Jjjli Bek 
Shubur ; anil this has been corrupted into Bethavnr, as appears from a manuscript 
quoted in page 207. 

The primary sense of Sharistan occurring in the first line, is a 

“city or town” Shahr) according to the best manuscript dictionaries, Jc- 

hangiri, Berhan Kattea Ac. But it signifies also a villa or summer-house in 
the midst of orchards and gardens; and is the name of a book composed by 
Firtaneh Bahrain j Ailjyi a learned Gabr or Fire-worshipper. 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 

various readings in this part of the Shdndmah, will 

enable me, at another opportunity, to reconcile some 
difficulties of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
in the construction of this city, Firdausi supposes the 
Persian Monarch to have, been assisted by the advice 
of Beua'nu's or Beza'nu'sh whom he 

describes, not as the Kaisur of Rum, the Grecian or 

Roman Emperor Valerian ; but as his chief general, a 
brave warrior and well accomplished in the da’nesh i 
files&fan i Rum i or “ wisdom of the 

“ Philosophers of Greece.” This general had been taken 
prisoner at BaMniuh or as in one copy Baluniah 

(ax^V) ; whence, after his victory, Sha'pu'r proceeded 
to Almaz (j^), in Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 
Par*; leading with him every where, and consulting the 
sage Bczdnush ; 

\) U*£ m* - L5^' J 3 s ! 

particularly on occasion of constructing a bridge over 
the river near Shushter, a stream so broad that no 
person could cross it. 

'rfj UH J 3J i/i 

(*V J j jj &*/■ 

( M ) One MS. errdneously reads, in the first lineof this d stich Bahman , (which 

would be a proper name\'for ^ pahan) broad, wide, Ac. In another copy we read 

4 ^ J 3J uh 
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This work having been completed, the king restored 
Bf.za'jv i/sii to liberty and dismissed him with a mag- 
nificent reward. But the bridge is by many historians 
ascribed to Sapor or Sha'pu'b the second, entitled 
Diiu'lecta'f. I shall not here stop to remark other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs ; a confusion arising from the identity 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar in 
their respective wars with the Kaisar or Roman Emperor. 

99 There was a certain river at Shushtcr, so very broad that even a fish couhl 
99 scarcely cross it.** Of the celebrated Shadur v6n at Uiz-e-jttl ( 

which comprised an immeuse band (*Xw) or dyke, and a pul (Jj) or bridge 
of fifty-five or fifty-six arches, large and small, I have now before me the ac- 
count given by Tabri about nine hundred years ago, and a most minute 
description composed by a native of Shuxhter within twenty or thirty years; 
what the intermediate writer An Yezm has related concerning it, may be 
seen in his History of Taimu R, very faithfully translated into French by Pctis 
dc la Croix. The bridge still exists, and has been visited by many persons of 
lay acquaintance; hut the reader will probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive quality of the cement wherewith it 
was constructed ; a mixture of sheep’s milk ^ Shir i gusfand ) with 

lime and white plaster j naureh and gatch ) as we learn from the modern 
writer above-mentioned; whose account I shall more amply quote in a future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana. Some passages from 
manuscripts of considerable authority among the oldest Persian writings, shall 
also be quoted in another place, on the subject of Eastern Architecture; showing, 
if we may believe such records, that ship's milk w r as not the most extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cement or mortar, when parti- 
cularly desirous of giving durability to their works. It will be sufficient here to 
prove, by an extract from Mr. Walpole's valuable “Memoirs on European and 
“ Asiatic Turkey/* (p. 318, first edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
a similar mixture has been employed for the purposes of architecture. 99 Codinus 
" (de orig. Constant.) observes, that in building the walls of Sta. Sophia, water in 
“•which barley had been boiled, was mixed with the lime ; and that the stones were 
“ as strongly united together by the mortar as if cramps of iron had been used."- 
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That vestiges of Grecian or Roman workmanship re- 
mained at Shdpur, I was not singular in fancying while 
hastily viewing the ruins of that city. Some also, it is 
probable, may be discovered at the great bridge, erected 
by Siia'pu'r, whether the first or second of this namc( w ), 
for we have good authority to believe that both employed 
in this work, (either founding or repairing), and in 
other publick structures, Grecian artists expressly hired 
or discovered amoug the prisoners taken in their wars 
with Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attribute certain medals of some Sassauian kin^s 

ft J 

while the devices on others bear every mark of original 
Persian execution. 


No. IX. 

Sacred, Trees. 

TTQWEVER replete with interesting objects, the ample 
T". field of antiquarian research offers but few to our 
notice under a more, attractive form than trees; whether 
we regard them as distinguishing re m arkable spots, the 

< M ) From a passage in Strabo's Geography, (Lib. xv\ Ta peV 2ov*a tv fietroyatois 
*6 fra t ’fir! rw \oatnri} irorafHo irepaiTtpbj Kara to £evyp<*t the learned Vincent was in- 
duced to suspect >k that this bridge (of Dize ful), or something to represent it, is 
“ much more ancient than Sapour ” (Voyage of Nearchus p. 452, sec, edit). But 
the zeugma, of Strabo must be a subject for discussion in another place. 
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scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities ; or, as in some cases, almost identified with 
those divinities themselves. 


It is not my intention, nor is it necessary here, to 
trace back the history of that veneration with which 
particular trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I 
believe, in all countries. The Biblical reader will easily 
recollect many important trees besid es that which stood 
“in the midst of the garden of Eden emphatically 
styled “ the tree of life and “ the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil’’(®). lie will recollect the idolatrous worship 
in groves, and under every green tree ( 36 ). The oak by 
Shechem, under, which Jacob hid all the idols and 
ear-rings( v ) ; what a treasure, could they now be found! 
The oak near Bethel which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and was significantly called A llon-bachuth ( 3e ) . The 


(“) Genes. II. 9. Long before the oaks of Dodona celebrated in Grecian my- 
thology, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, according to a strange Rab- 
binical tradition had spoken loudly. “ lvit serpens et appropinquavit arbori, quae 
“ vociferata pst et dixit, Impie, ne appropinquas ad me." See “ Bartoloccii Biblioth. 
“ Rabbin,*’ I. p. 322. The same work (HI. p, 592), mentions some doubts whether 
itwrs a vine or a fig-tree, &t\ 


(*) Exod. xxxiv. 13. Deuteron. xvi. 21. II. Kings, xvii. 10 1G and xviii. 4. 
Isaiah. 1. 29. &c. 


( S7 ) Genes, xxxv. 4. Respecting these ear-rings I shall offer some conjec- 
tures in another place. 

(*) AUon Bachutk JT03 The oak of weeping. Genes, xxxv. 8. 
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palm-tree under which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
clwelt(‘ ,! '). The oak under which sat. “the man of Cod” (1. 
Kings. XIII. 14). The oak in Ophrali, under which the angel 
of Cod appeared unto Gideon, and conversed with him( 10 ). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the .Lord(“). 

These and other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such as the “oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
“the shadow thereof is good must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader ; but the course of this article will 
remind him also, of that humble bush, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
in flaming lire on the mountain of llorcb. (Kxod.lll. 2. 4.) 


(•) It is described like a certain land mark ; ** and she dwelt under the palm tree 
"of Deborah , between Hamah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim,” &c. Judges IV. 5. 

( 40 ) Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VI. 11. 14. 1C). We read also in 
Genesis (XVIII. 1), that the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the oaks or at the oak 
of Mature, for so the Hebrew text N"1D131J^N2 and the Greek Sept uagint, (rrpo* riy 
Spin r it Maf»/3pf/), exhibit what in our English Bible is rendered “the plains of 
“ Manure." 

( 41 ) “ Under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord,” according 1o the 

English Bible, (Joshua, XXIV. 2(1). But we are authorized by the Hebrew text 
rfiiTttnpM "ItEM JWt to translate. “ in the sanctuary.” My next note will 

atford occasion for remarking a different sense given to here rendered an oak . 

(•*) Hosea. IV. 13. The Hebrew word rendered elms in our English version 

of the Bible, is by some supposed to signify the terebinthus or turpentine tree, a kind 
of Pistachia, Mastick or Lentiscus . But the beptuagiut translate it btvbpov rvmccd- 
Zovros, a tree that over shadows . 

3 A 
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With whatever veneration our first parents regarded the 
trees of Paradise( 43 ), it appears that some which grew 
in natural and common earth were actually worshipped 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rabbinical writers whose au- 
thority is the most respected (**). 

But the immediate object of this article (a Persian 
custom to which l have alluded in page 313), and the 
narrow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate farther amidst the groves of Scriptural history or 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can I enjoy more than a 
hasty glance at those trees reputed Sacred in classical 
antiquity ; of which such numbers offer themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
quently were groves and woods dedicated to Religious 


( 4J ) “ Si non reverently aliquA coluerint, saltern colendas putaverunt, etnon aliter 
<r ac sedemaut habitations locum Dei invisibilis agnoverunt. Qua iinbuti opinions 
“ cu t jam expulsi essent e ParatfLo, similem sibi deligerutit locum in quo Deum, 
“cujus quidem £ gratia licet excidcranl, eolerent.” Almeloveen "Opuscula, she 
“ Antiq. e Sacris Profan. Specimen,” Arc. p. 14. v Ainst. 1G8G). 

( 44 ) See the Tract on Idolatry composed in the twelfth century, by Moses Maimon- 
ides and translated from Hebrew into Latin by Dionysius Vossius (Denis Vos) a youth 
of extraordinary erudition and ingenuity, who died in his twenty second year, (1633). 
I allude particularly to the ,*TWN * irce or sometimes a grove ) which either shaded 
an idol or was itself worshipped, (Cap. VII. sect. 16. p 39), and to the adoration of 
whether a kind of oak or any other tree, (Cap. V ill. sect, G. p 43,1 using the 
folio edition, printed at Amsterdam, in 1700, and appended to the great work, u Dc 
41 Idololalria” of Gerardus Joannes Vossius, the father of Dionysius, 
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purposes, that at last those very terms, (in Greek akos, 
lucus in Latin), implied con sec rati on (■**). 

The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most 
obvious materials for a bust or statue ; and even un- 
fashioned by human art,' became on some occasions, an 
object of idolatrous worship, whilst any rude, Hat stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altar, and 
the surrounding grove as a temple. That groves in an- 
cient times were considered as temples we learn from 
Plinyt 46 ) ; and there is authority for believing that images 


(«) A passage from Pindar, (of which l shall transcribe the last sentence, " BhXX«- 
fuvoi npt)irtias ’a\<n<ov") is adduced by Strabo (Gcogr. Lib. ix) to prove that all temples 
or consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poetically entitled groves. 
Or Xt Trolqrat icofypiOufTt i', ctXiriy Kn\ovvrts to. ttpu irovra kov Among many bun* 

dred extracts which t once compiled, illustrating this branch of antiquities, another 
passage from Pindar offers itself, wherein «X«u may be translated templet. Knar, 
i ’a\aea fUL&va Of oie. Pyth. Ode. V. Respecting the word lams, I must now 
mention Scrvius’s remark, (in Virg. .En. 1. 410, although it has been quoted by so 
many writers on ancient Idolatry. “Wherever Virgil uses lucns, consecration follows.” 
“Ubicunquc Virgilins luctirn ponit, sequiiur etiam couseeratio." The same commen- 
tator regards lucus as synonimous, with sac red placet (in .f.n. I tl(l), quod 
“ in luco, id est, in loco sa< ro lie tells us also fin Jai IX. 4\ that religion is always 
implied where lucus is mentioned “ nnnquam est lucns sine religione.” “And it 
« geema,” says the learned Potter, “to have been a general custom which prevailed not 
« on ]y Europe but over all the Eastern countries, to attribute a sort of rcligiou to 
«« groves.” (Arcb&ologia Grseca. V ol. 1. Book 2, ch. ’-)• 

(*•) Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that they were formerly Temples 
of the Gods, and that even in his time the ru sticks, observing ancient usage, dedi- 
cated to the Deity any tree of pre-eminent beauty, or excellence ; “ fuerc minimum 
“ templa, priscoque ritu simplicia rura etiam nuuc Deo pneeellcntcm arborem 
“ dicant.” (Nat. Hist. Lib. XII. cap. 1). 
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were placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious cdificesC* 7 ). Also that in the formation of sta- 
tues, wood was employed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias(“), and is declared by many antiquaries; 
it will suffice to mention three; Count Caylus( 19 ), the 
illustrious Winkclmann, alone equal to a multitude^), 
and the ingenious Ernesti( 51 ). 

That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know from numerous passages so 
familiar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 

( 47 ) “Mini qiioquc probabilc videtur, prius in lucis, quam in templis, sinuilaclira 
" posita.” Sot* a note of I). Vossius on Mos. Maim. “De Idololatria,” (Cap. 1. 
sect. 3). He bad previously declared bis opinion that the first Temples were 
those erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and similar memorials existed long 
before temples. 

Eoat'a yap fo) rvrt etvat iruSofiai vavra, Kal fiaXiffra ret Aiyvnrta, Corinth, 
tap. xix. (p. 152. cd. Kuhn. Lips. 1898). 

( 4!> ) “ II n'est pas douteux que cette matiere n'ait ktb la premiere inise cn oeuvre 
“puree quVlle estla plus facile,” &c. Keceuil d* Antiquites, Tome I. p. 118. 

( M ) •• L’on faisait des statues de bois, avant. qu'ou en fit dc pierre ct de marbre.” 
Winkelm. “ Hist, dc TArt dc l’Antiquite.” Liv. I. eh. 2. p. 22. I am under the 
necessity of quoting Huber’s French translation of Winkelmann (Leips. 1781), not 
having at present, what 1 once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the improved and 
augmented edition in Italian, by Carlo Fea. 

( Sl ) “ Omnium primarn figuram (tunianam e ligno, deindc saxo effigere sculpendo, 
“ caclandoque tentasse homines credibile est.” Jo. Ernesti " Arch apologia Lilciaria,” 
p. 60. Lips. 1790, (an edition which comprises the excellent emendations and 
excursus of G. H, Martin). 
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quote on this subject, Virgil and Pliny( 52 ). The statue 
or each God was often, (perhaps generally though not 
necessarily) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
15ut I shall not here trace the idol worshipped while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and in that state called 
Sanis through the. Xaauon (s,; a ,. 0 when the wood 

was pared or shaven; until it became a Dcikdon (*,;,„ w, 
AnnXov) or Ttvetos (itymti-) having assumed a. likeness, how- 
ever faint, of the human form. This progress has been 
described by several writers on the Religion and Arts of 
Greece; below 1 refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in which trees were held( M ). 




( M ) “Populus Alcidic gratissima ; \itis lacclio, 

11 Formosa myrtus Veneri ; sua laurra Plncho.” (Virg. Ed. vii. 61). 

In Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. XU. Cap. I. “dr arbonim honorc,") we read that 
“ Arboruni genera iiuiniuibus suis dicata perpetuo servantur; ut Jovi csculus, 
“ Apollini Iannis, Minerva; olea, Veneri myrllins, ilcrculi popuhts,” Ac. See also 
Phaedra*, aud others. 

(“) Potter, Winkelniann and Erncsti, have been already mentioned. The celelira- 
ted work, also ofG.J. Vossius, “ De Thcnlngia Getilili," or, as generally quoted, 
“ De Idololatria,” I have incidentally named. See, likewise Iho Dissertations of 
many learned writers collected in those vast repertories of Vrchueo logical science, 
the “ Thesaurus Antiquitutum Cinecarum” by J. Gronov ius, (Lug I Bat; 1607 to 1702, 
13 Vols. folio). And the “Thesaurus Autiquilatuin Uomanarum,” of J. G. G raw-ins, 
(12 Vols. folio, Lugd. Bat. 1604 to 1600). The “Antiquitatum Uomanariiui Corpus" 
by Kosinus, published with the excellent Paralipomrua of Dmipstcr (Geiiev, Itiof), 
and different editions). Hofmann’s “ Lexicon Universale,'* 1 V»#Is. folio (Lugd. Bat. 
1690). That useful manual, the “ Antiquitatum Gnecaruiii praceipue Alticarum, 
‘•brevis Description’ by Lambert Bos, Franekcr, 1713. 12mo. since published 
with valuable additions by Fred. Leisuer. Montfaucon’s “ Antiquity Expliquee,” 
forming, with the supplement, 16 Vols. folio, Paris 17*0, Ac. Spence s Polymetis, 
folio, Lond. 1747, and subsequent editions. The ‘•ltccueil d'Antiquites, of Cay lus, 
7 Vols. 4to. Paris 1762, Ac. 
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But it must not be here forgotten, (and I shall probably 
soon recall this circumstance to the reader) that as 
votive offerings, or as tokens of veneration, wreaths and 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often suspended 
from the sacred branches; a more elegant and far more 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as among 
some nations) the staining of trees with blood, which 
had just flowed from the expiring victim, not uufre- 
quently human( M ). 

Concerning those offerings, and wreaths or chaplets, a 
multiplicity of Creek and Latin extracts might be here 
.adduced, and illustrated by means of the devices on 
medals, and sculptured marbles, the paintings on vases, 
and other precious monuments of antiquity. But the 
limits usually assigned to an Appendix admit few quo- 
tations; I must, however, notice those lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to Helen, (who was the daughter of Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as a Godjless in the Troad, in Rhodes and 
Lacedcmon), Theocritus describes the Spartan virgins 
declaring that they would begin the ceremony by pla- 

( M ) This is proved by many witnesses ancient and modern besides Lucan. See his 
remarkable description of the sacred wood near Massilia or Marseilles, (Pliars. Ill), 
Luctis erat lonaro nunqtiam violatus ab sevo, 

Ornnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos, &c. 

Adam of Bremen, Scheffer of Upsal, Kcysler, and others who have written particu- 
larly of Northern Antiquities. 
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cing on it a twisted or woven wreath of the humble- 
growing lotus. 

n P « rui rot trrttpavoy Xwrtjj ^ctfiat aufppivoio, 

nAe^acrat, ffKt€()av Kara£li<rofiev 'es ir\uravi(rrov, (Id. xviii. 43.) 

And Ovid’s mention (Metam. Lib. viii. 689) of the wreaths 
hanging from a sacred tree, and the addition of recent 
offerings ; 

“ equidem pendentia vidi 

“Serta super ramos; ponensque rccentia dixi,” &c. 
And his story of Ercsiethon, (Metam. Lib. viii). who 
impiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, which was in itself equal to a 
grove, and hung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

“ Ille etiam Cereale nenius violassc securi 
“ Dicitur, ot lucos ferro temerasse vetustos. 

“Stabat in his ingens an noso robore qucrcus, 

“ Una, nenius ; vittee inediam, memoresque tabellre,” 

“ Sertaque eingebent; voli argumenta potentis.” 

And those lines in which Statius (Theb. Lib. II. 736, 
&c.) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
of Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven — 

“ Centum ibi virgincis votae Calydonides aris 
“Actaeas tibi rite faces, et ab arbore casta 
“ Nectant purpureas uivco discriimnc vittas.” 
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And the same Poet’s account (Thcb. Lib. IX. 585,) of 
the celebrated Arcadian oak, sacred to Diana, but itself 
adored as a Divinity, and so loaded with rustick offer- 
ings that “ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 

“ Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 
“ Quercus erat. Trivia; quam dcsecraverat ipsa 
“ Ejectam turba nemorum, numenque colendiun 
“ Fecerat — 

“ Vix ramis locus,” See. 

I must also notice the veternosis in arboribus tanias of Ar- 
nohius (Contr. Gent. Lib. I), and that arbor vittata, of 
Prudentius (Contra Symmachum, Lib. 11); the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

These quotations are sufficient for my present purpose ; 
and I reluctantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pass with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertile in idolatrous superstitions, where it appears 
that trees w'erc not without due honour. The Palm was 
there deemed sacred, according to Porphyry ; and Hero- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. 11. cap. 91) ; the grove of immense trees 
(aXmc beriptuv /icyitTuv), and the trees reaching to heaven, (Uvbpa 
ovpuvoftfiKia) about the temple of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
II. c. 138) ; and those at the great temple of Apollo, 
(Lib. II. c. 156). We may believe that a “sacred mnl- 
“ berry-tree” gave its name, Hiera Sycaminos .(’I *<** Swfycm) 
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to a town or station near the river N’ile( M ) : and a very 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels in 
■Egypt* Plate LVIII), exhibits a tree respecting which the 
conjectures hitherto offered, do not appear to me satis- 
factory. But this subject, b.y no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 

I now hasten to those countries more properly called 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree worshipped by certain tribes as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Afozsa according to 

original authority, cited by the learned Pocockc( M; ) ; and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscript Chronicle, 
composed in the ninth century by Tahri. This histo- 
rian informs us that the people of Najr/in in Yemen 

^+1 or Arabia Felixl had been idolaters, like all the neigh- 
bouring tribes, until a remarkable event induced them 
to embrace Christianity. “ And they had/’ says he, 
“out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and 
“ every year, on a certain day, they held a solemn festival ; 
“ and on that day all the people assembled round the 

♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<♦»♦ 

( M ) Tiiera Svcaminos, fifty four miles above Syene. “ A Sycncilieran Sycamiiion 
9 Lilli. M. pass/ 1 according lo Pliny Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 29. See it also in 
Ptolemy’s Geogr. Lib. IV. c. 5. and in the Peutingcrian or Thcodosian tables, 
Stgm. VI. 

(“) Specim. Hist. Arab, in notis p. 00. (Oxon. 1060 V It was the Egypt an thorn, 
or acacia. See Sale’s Prelim. Disc, to his translation of the Koran, p. 23. (Oct. 
ml. 1796). 
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“ tree, and they covered it with garments of rich em- 
“ broidery, and brought all their idols under it ; and 
“ they went in ceremonious procession about that tree ; 
“ and offered up prayers ; and an evil spirit or Devil 
“ spoke to them from the midst of it, and they having 
'* paid reverence to that tree, returned’^ 57 ). It afterwards 
happened, continues the historian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu'n a descendant from the Apostles of 

Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold as a slave in the land of Najran. Here his 
master surprised him at. midnight, reading the Gospel 
by a ray of celestial light, which illuminated the whole 
house ; and Kaimu'n soon after, through divine assistance, 
caused the tree which had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “come forth, root and branch, from the earth,'* 
s wti' j' ; such a miracle effected an 

instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroyed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of Jesus, y 

Whatever circumstances in this anecdote may appear 
marvellous, there is little reason to doubt that a tree 
was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 

jSJ i U3jf j' 3 ( W ) 

jAit jjl 4 j ^ Ju l5 j)\ jij 5/^S 3 jl ]j li>V* 

3 vtf* - U^iV US-oyti uAM j' 3 IcO _J Lmi\jle 

MS, Tiirikh i Tabri, jb j ^Aii ij ytyi \j uu< yd yl 
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Najran; and, as we learn from authentick history, the 
people of that place were cruelly persecuted for then- 
adherence to Christfanity, by Dhu' Nawa's (<yy also 
named Yusef Joseph), a prince of the Jewish religion, 
who reigned in the sixth, century ; about seventy years 
before Mohammed(»). That the ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan rites, we learn from Zakahia Cazvi'ni who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abraham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry; “some worshipping a stone, and some 
“ a tree”( 59 ). He then relates the story of that tree-idol, 
Altizza , above-mentioned, with a slight variation of cir- 
cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 

From Arabia we advance directly into Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the title of 
dirahht i fdzel, (which shall be hereafter explained), first 
suggested to me the subject of this article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquiry must be, geographically, limited, although 

(») See Pococke’s "Specim. Hist. Arab.” p. 02. (1050). « Ludolfi llist. M tliiop.' 
(Lib. II. c. 4). Maracci Alcoran in Sur. 85, (Tom. II. p. 702). D'HcrbelAt 
Bibliolh. Orient, (art. Abou Navas). Sale s Koran, (note on chap. 85, and Prelim. 
Disc. sect. I). Ludolfus, as above-quoted, styles Dunavas, " iste ultimus Sab®- 
«■ orurn (qui postea Homcrit* dicti sunt). Res, sect* J ud*us." Najr&n appears to 
be the Ndyapo MijrpoiroXit of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. c. 7). 

Li* ^ ^ 

MS. 4jaitbal Makhluc&t. (Chap, on the religion' and manners of the Arabs). 
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I might pursue it with success, through India, and more 
distant regions. 

Those trees and bushes which the modern Persians 
regard with particular respect, have been noticed by 
mauy European travellers besides myself. Mr. Morier, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes in the 
account of his “ Journey’’ (Vol. I. p. 230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons suffering from diseases, and taken thence by 
other patients, who in turn substitute their own, prove 
an infallible remedy. And in his second Volume (p. 239) 
he mentions the tomb of some Persian Saint; and growing 
close to it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 

In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Chardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohammedans chose ra- 

t 

thcr to pray under a very old tree, than in the neigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed during many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of former times 
had prayed and meditated under their shade. (Voyages, 
Tome VIII. p. 99 - Rouen, 1723). He noticed, also at 
Ispahan, a large and ancient Plane, all bristling with 
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nails and points, and hung with rags, as votive offerings 
from Dervishes , who, like monks ot the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perforin their dcvotions( ( ’°). lie next describes another 
Plane, said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, arises form a superstitious 
respect entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees 
already mentioned. They call them Draete fascl, or “ the 
“ excellent trees?’ venerating them as having been mira- 
culously preserved by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful servants, 
the Dervishes and others professing a religious life( lil ). 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then described 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome VIII. p. 187). One, also, 
at Shiraz , .to which they tied chaplets, amulets and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some friends for 
them) burned incense, fastened small lighted tapers to the 




( 00 ) «i Un grand et vieux Platane tout herissfc de clouds et de pointesj ou les Der- 
« viches qui son! des mendians de profession comme les Moines de V eglise Latine, 
*• viennent faire lews devotions, et pendre des guenilles par veeu. (Tome VIII. p. J09). 


(•*) “ La raison qu'on a eu de conserver dans cet edifice ce vieux arbrela, vient 
“ d’une superstition que les Pcrsuns ont pour les vieux arbres, de laqurllc j’ai deja 
“ toucld: un mot. Us les appellent Oracle fastis, e’est a dire des arhres excel lens , 
€t et ils les reverent comme ctant conservcz de Dieu miraculeusement durant taut 
« d’annees, parce qu'ils ont donnfe Toinbre et le couvert a ses fideles servitcurs, comme 
“ les Dcrvicbes el les autres gens devouez a la religion/ (Tome VIII. p. 100), 
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tree, and practised other superstitions in hopes of thereby 
restoring health. Throughout all Persia, adds Chardin, these 
Dracte fasels are venerated by the multitude, and they 
appear all stuck over with nails ( tout lardez de clouds) 
used in fixing on them shreds of clothes and other vo- 
tive offerings. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
whole nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of Aoutia (U!j1) or blessed Saints; who had, 
under the same trees, performed their devotions. To 
those spirits, persons afflicted with tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if they recover, the cure is attri- 
buted to their influence, and proclaimed a miracle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 

Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Father Angelo, who resided many years in Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities, with 
superstitious worship, on account of their great age( 62 ). 

Pietro della Valle, in 1622, celebxated the great Cypress 
of Passa, anciently Pasagarda according to the general 

(**) ** Vi 8ono platani nella Persia riveriti con culto superstizioso (comme de $ 
“ Divinitez in the French column) per loro antiquitsL” Gazophyl. Ling. Per*, (art. 
Platano p. 293). The Persian column, (not always a literal interpreter of the Italian, 
Latin or French) informs us that “ certain Chendr-trecs may be seen in lrdn which 
“the people superstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying the place of 
“ Im/im 9 and Pirs or holy heads of the church, and pious elders/’ 

AJjb A-j-} Uw. jM J (*W ^ J.A* 4 A)<s jU*. 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expressed 
by the Italian traveller. lie mentions that it was re- 
garded with devotion by the Mohammedans; that tapers 
were often lighted in the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
“as in a plaee worthy of veneration; the people res- 
pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
“ frequently the receptacles of blessed souls ; and calling 
them, on that account, Pir (yj) or “aged/’ a name 
“ equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh ; also Imam 
“ signifying a priest or pontiff ; so they entitle those of 
“ their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died in 
“ odour of sanctity. Therefore, when they say that such 
“ a tree or such a place is a Pir, they mean that the 
“ soul of some holy elder or venerable personage whom 
“ they falsely believe blessed, delights to reside in that 
“ tree or to frequent that spot”( 6J ). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as a remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly quotes these lines from Virgil ; (iEn. II. 715). 


( w ) “Come in luogo venerabile; havendo essi per costume di haver in veneratione 
gli alberi grandi & antichi, quasi che siano spesso ricetfacolc di aniinc bcate ; per 
lo die gli chiamano anchc in Persiano Pir , die vuol dir Vecdiio, overo in Arabico 
Sccich, che pur Vecchio significa, c cosi anche Im(im , die vuol dir Sacerdote o 
Pontefice ;perclie con tutti nomi sogliono chiamare ale uni della lor setfa, morti fra di 
loro con pazza opinion di santita. Onde, dicendo, cbe il tale albero, 6 il tal luogp e 
Pir , voglione inferire, che vi habita, & che per diletto vi si trattiene ta’ liora l anima 
di qualdie Pir, cioe di qualche persona, al falso lor credere, beata.” Viaggi, (Lett, 
10. diLuglio, 1022). 
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“ Juxtaque antiqua cupressus , 

“ Relligione patrum multos servata per annos;'’ 
remarking also the Jewish corruption with respect to this 
branch of Idolatry. 

Barbaro, who went as Envoy from Venice about the 
year 1471, (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
observed, during his journey through Persia, some thorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old rags 
and scraps of garment, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders^ 6 *). 

Whatever suspicion may be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder at any im- 
putation -of Idolatry, and fancy that in their addresses or 
offerings to those trees, they only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
related by Saadi, who was born in the twelfth, and 
lived during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his Gulistan, or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been published in various European languages, and so 
well translated into English by Mr. Gladwin, that I shall 

(* 4 ) “ Incidi interd um in spinarum arbustum cui ingentem segminum ct scrutorum 
“ adhacrere copiain vidi ; per quae hoc illi intelligi volunt ; quasi febrem et morbo* 
*' rum Mi symptomata arceant.” Jos. Barbari Ttiner. in Pers. I quote the Latfa 
version published by Bizarus, at the end of his “ Rerum Persicarum Hist/' p. 408* 
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borrow his words upon this occasion, as it would be 
unnecessary and presumptuous to substitute my own. “ In 
“ the territory of Diarhekr I was the guest of a very rich 
“old man, who had a handsome son. One night he 
“said, “during iny whole, life I never had but this son. 
“ Near this place is a sacred tree, to which men resort 
“to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the toot 
“ of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed on me 
“ this son.” I heard that the son was saying to his 
“ friends in a km tone of voice, “ how happy should 
“ I be to know where that tree grows, in order that I 
“might implore (Joel for the death of my father !”( 65 ) 


(“) Of Saadi’s Gulist&n the Persian text was published with a Latin 

version by Gentius under (lie title of *• Rosarium Politicum,” (Amst. 1051. folio; and 
in duodecimo, 1655 ; there is also, 1 believe, a third edition). It was printed at 
Calcutta in 1791, folio, (among the other works of Saadi) ; and in a distinct quarto 
volume, with, Mr. Gladwin’s English translation, likewise at Calcutta, ill 1806, and 
reprinted soon after in Loudon, (octavo). His quarto edition, (p. 244), has furnished 
the passage above quoted. But the text is here taken from one of two fine Manu- 
script copies which 1 procured at Shiraz, {he birth place of Saadi himself. 

i k* J* rb? bjW- 

*i^j ^ ikk j*® \r* ^ 

^ ^***^2** ^ c -***& 

)j4J \j Uj \j W^-amL*£ jJtS y,l ij* 4 /ty *>• 

In these lines the reader will perceive, besides many variations not materially affecting 
tlie sense, (such as dir fa inserted after shebhai , many long nights, &c.) the name of 
Baalbek instead of Diarbekr , as in Mr. Gladwin’s text. Another MS. of my 
collection reads (aC») Meccah . 1 must here remark that Saadi styles the tree# 
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It seems probable that the early Muselmans who invaded 
Iran or Persia in the seventh century, found this invocation 
of trees established there from ages long elapsed ; and 
that they soon adopted the popular superstition, (if, indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
were not already frequent among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their own faith, by addressing the Almighty, 
or, as we have above seen, the intermediatory spirits of 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those who 
professed Magism as reformed according to Zera'tusht 
or Zoroaster, image-worship and other forms of gross 
idolatry, were held in as much abhorrence as after- 
wards by the Muselmans themselves ; and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Fire, with ven- 
eration, merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Yet in some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gabrs and Farm attribute to Zera’tusht himself, 
(but which we may reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient manuscripts and 
from traditions) ; it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holy ; and that a form of prayer ( igeshnS ) was 
particularly addressed to the Feroiiers t or spirits of saints 
through whose influence the trees grew up in purity; 


ii&ret-g&h, denoting a place (or object) of religious visitation and pilgrimage. 
There it uot probably any Persian work of which so many transcripts have been made 
as of the Gulittdn ; I do not even except the Ditin of H&fii, 
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and which, placed above those trees as on a throne, 
were occupied in blessing therm 66 ). 

From want of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Feroiiers, “ spirits;” but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginary creatures; for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly ; were then united to the beings which they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls ; there are Feroiiers of persons not yet born ; although 
properly united only with rational beings, yet they are as- 
signed to water and to trees; (“ les saints Feroiiers dc 
“ l’eau et des arbres.’* Zendav. II. p. 284). Some are 
described as females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent ; pleased with offerings, they protect their votaries, 
and are prompt in carrying up the petitions of those 
who invoke them to the mighty Oumuzd( 67 ). 


(“) Je pric les arbres purs et saints." See the Vendidad Sadi, Farg. xix, as 
translated by fcnquetil du Perron, in the “ Zendavesta," Tome I. part. 2. p. 416. See 
also p. 96, and Tome II. p. 21. p. 318. and in many other places. My very high 
opinion of M. Anquetil’s learning and ingenuity has beqn already suffic iently expressed 
(See p 145). Of his scrupulous fidelity as a translator. 1 am perfectly convinced, 
having c ompared several passages in the French Zendamsta with the origtual of 
which various parts, both Zend and Pahlovi, arc among my own manuscripts. Res- 
pecting the Feroiiers on trees. See Zendav. Tome II. p. 257. where we read fats 
« iztschni aux purs, forts, et excellcns Feroiiers des Saints : qui montrent ai.x ai bre» 
-cries acroitre purement; quiplacfes au dessu, les arbres donn«s ei, abondance, 
«- (comme) »ur un tr6iie, sont occupfes k les benir.” &c. 


<») Zendav. Tome 1 part. 2. P . 83. 247. Tome II. p. 250. 260. 286, and many other 
page, which the copious Table des Matiires will sufficiently indicate. W e may 
perhaps discover, in some respects, a resemblance between t e emont an 
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Here we find the supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate between man and his Creator; and 
to this I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes which 
is represented as extraordinary and even ridiculous; but 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been right- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in p. 314) as that 
Persian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
although he may have worshipped God under the smybol 
of Fire or of the Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible superhuman power, by offerings suspended 
from the branches of a tree, in which he believed it 
resident. 

The anecdote is first related by Herodotus, and in 
such a manner as leaves but little doubt (with me at 
least) of its authenticity. The fact which it records I 
hope to prove conformable with Persian usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are related of Xerxes 
by the Greek writers, which can scarcely be reconciled 

of classical antiquity and the Persian f eroiiers , attached to men. Those of the 
Trees (if females) might represent the ancient Dryads or Hamadryads ; some of 
these nymphs, however, were not immortal, like the Feroiiers, but perished when- 
ever time or violence destroyed those trees with which they had been created and 
associated. Thus certain nymphs of tir-trees and oaks mentioned by Homer (Hymn, 
in Venerem, 265) ; T rjtn 8 ap rj eXarat V Spies v\pucapt]vot &c. 
and the reader will recollect the words of Ausonius, (Edyll. XII. 75). 

“Non sine Hamadryadis fato, cadit arborea trabs,” 
and the groans, even the blood of that Nymph destroyed by Erisichthon in an oak. 
(Ovid. Met. viii.) 

“ Nympka sub hoc ego sum, Cereri gratissima, lignd." 
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to probability^ 1 ®). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
historian above-named, having come from Phrygia into 
Lydia, arrived at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left towards Curia, on the right to Sardis. 
Those who travel by this road, says he, must necessarily 
cross the river Micandcr, and pass the city of Callatebos, 
wherein dwell “ confectioners who compose sweetmeats of 
“ tainarisk-honey and wheat. Xerxes, proceeding on this 
“road, found a plane-tree, which on account of its 
“ beauty, he decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
“ leaving to guard it one of his troops, called the 
“ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
“ chief city of the Lydians’’( 69 ). 

( fll i On this subject, Lord Royston in a note to his excellent translation of Lyco- 
ph roll’s Cassandra, says that the Greeks are particularly fond of dwelling: upon the 
« story of Xerxes building a bridge across the Hellespont and sailing through Mount 
«« Athos ; but not a vestige remains of the canal he is said to have cut there ; and 
« the account does not seem to have been belie veil in the days of Juvenal : 

« Velificatus Athos ; et qui^quid Graccia nicudax 

“ Audet in historia’' Juv. (Sat. x. 173). 

Lord Royston’s translation was printed in the Classical Journal, of which No 
XXVII. (p. 52), contains the note here quoted. 

(*) ’Ev rfj (KaWaTTifiio) avhpes ttifimpyol £K fivpUris r * Kal irvpov peXi ttoicWi. ravrr\v 
t hy o EepZns tt)v o$ov, cvp£ *\aT avitrrov, rf)v icaXXcos ttvem, bvpqrapeyos Ktxrfiu 
■vpv'iu, ical piXeSwi-finW™ ayipl «nrp i+at, itvripr, D/ilpua* kero ttruv A vbuv to 
’’atrrv Herod. Lib. VII. c. 31. The Greek tcxl (respecting honry), with winch this 
quotation commences, has presented some difficulty; for Larchcr notices the conjec- 
ture of M. de Mhziriac (Mem. de l’Acad. des Belles Lett. Tome IX). who supposed 
that it alluded to natural honey collected on shrubs ami mixed into a certain compo- 
sition, (“ un miel uaturel qu’on recueilloit sur des arbustes, < t au c lc<|uel lea 
habitats de ce pays faisoient une certatue composition, ’) M. IakUm a ms at 
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This anecdote is related with an amplification of 
circumstances, and his own comments, by iElian, who 
ridicules the Persian Monarch because, having undertaken a 
very important expedition, he pitched his camp and 
delayed a whole day in a desert of Lydia, that he 
might pay homage to a great plane-tree, on the branches 
of which he hung rich garments, bracelets, and other 
precious ornaments ; and left a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a beloved mistress ; such is the 
sum of Ilian’s words below quotcd( 70 ). He does not 
impute this act of Xerxes (although it wore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive ; but 
to an absurd admiration of the tree, an inanimate 


this is not the sense, and that brjptocpyol signifies those confectioners who understood 
the art of extracting honey from the tamarisk and from corn. “ Ce n'est point le 
“sens; bijjuotpyoi sont des confiseurs qui avoient le talent d'extraire du miel 
u du tamaris et du bled/' and he declares his opinion that it was an artificial 
honey and not natural. (See the notes to his translation of Herodotus, Tome V. 
p. 294. edit. 1802). With the utmost respect for this learned French critick, I 
have ventured to interpret the passage in a manner that favours M. de Meziriac’s 
conjecture ; for Herodotus seems to describe very exactly that sweetmeat so much 
in use among the modern Persians ; composed of wheat-flour kneaded into a thick 
paste with gaz-angabin, a kind of honey ( angabin found on the gaz (j£) 

or tamarisk-tree. This sweetmeat was placed before the guests at almost every 
entertainment of which 1 partook in Persia. 


( w ) IVXotor 'ituivos 0 Sipfyi* tiye ^aXafftrrjs fiev k al yijs Karefpivet Tift Aids rcgyi;*, 
tav rw be etpyafrro Katyas obovs kcll tcXov v bebovXwro de irXaravv Kal eSavpafr 
dipbpov. Ev A vbia yovv, tftaolv, idutv tpvrov tvpeyiSts irXaravov, Kal rqv * ijpipav 
tKEivrjv Karepeivev, ovbev n bebpevos, Kal typiioaro trraSpv rri tprjpla , ri> rctpl rvjv 
irXaravov 'aXXa Kal elrjypev avrrjS Kiffftov woXvnXfl, crrptirrott rat \pcX\fots nptuv rove 
KXabovt , Kal peXebuvov avrrj KareXiwtv, tvtnrtp epvptvij <j>v\aKa ku Ifpovpdv. Ex dj rovrmj> 
rl r« devdptu kuXov airijvrrierev, &C# Var. Hist* Lib. 11« C. 14. 
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object, on which from its very nature, says he, neither 
the gold nor splendid garments, nor the other gifts of that 
Barbarian could confer any benefit or additional beauty( 71 ). 

To the same story A£lian alludes again, in a chapter 
recording instances of strange and ridiculous love ; and 
it is noticed by Eustathius in his commentary on Homer( 7 *), 

But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected 
the true motive of Xerxes in this act, since Herodotus, 
the very historian by whom it was first related, had 
described the Persian religion as incompatible with 
what would appear a kind of idolatry. Yet the reader 
has, perhaps, already seen enough to convince hitn that 
Xerxes, while he affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged in solemn invocation ; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important military enter- 
prise, the Almighty’s favour through the intercession of 
some imaginary power. 

That such is a just interpretation* of the circumstance 
will further appear, when we consider, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a very frequent 


(”> TlXafivbtM H at Stptov, fra! ypvods 0 row fiap/iApov, «ra! ra o\Xo bupa, ovrt irpit 
mw rXarayoy, ovrt rpdt a\\o btvbpov tvytvtt ijv. jElian. ibid. 

(*•; See jElian. Var. Hist. Lib. IX. cap. 39 'IV ytUluy ta\ mpobo^v tpartty), 
•nd Eustath. in Iliad. B. (v. 307), « bta koi rov Sepfry jrXarawo* to\tv tpaonjr, &c. 
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occasion) that the present MuselmAn Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry than their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in certain trees, 
by hanging on the branches pieces torn from their 
garments; but, as I have learned from several among 
them, on every undertaking which they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commercial or matrimonial speculation; 
the building of a new house ; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saadi wrote his 
work above-quoted (p. 377), offerings are daily made 
by votaries desirous of having children. 

On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at Shiraz , from whom I sought information respecting 
some trees and bushes covered with old rags, in the 
vale of Abdui and other places. He assured me that 
about two years before the arrival of our Embassy at 
Jiushe.hr , a merchant, lately married to a beautiful girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, .was travelling with her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, halted there awhile ; the sun’s excessive 
heat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance from the road, some ancient walls among 
which grew a shady and handsome tree. To this he 
retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or horses 
in a servant’s care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one votive 

offering ; but the Merchant, whose fondest wish was to 

obtain a son, fastened on it a shred torn from his 

clothes, and the united vows of hitnself and his fair 

« 

companion, were crowned with success before the 
expiration of a year. This circumstance being known, 
(although some would, perhaps, think the event possible 
without any preternatural agency) was ascribed to the 
tree’s efficacious influence ; and within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rags, by as 
many votaries ; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive. Rags are the usual offerings made at present, 
those most addicted to this superstition being generally 
of the low and poor classes. Things more valuable 
would, I fear, require a guard, as in the time of Xerxes. 

Many an aged bush has been exalted into a dirakht 
i fazel (J-iU from the fancied appearance of fire 

glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanishing ; 
this name, as we have above seeu, implies, according 
to Chardin, “ the excellent tree and is bestowed, as 
my ow r n observation proved, on every bush or tree that 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard to size or 
species, age, beauty, or situation. Where trees are gen- 
erally scarce, the votary must not be fastidious in selection; 
Dirakht i fdzels are found near tombs containing the 
bodies of supposed Saints, or Imdmzddehs; but I have 

3 D 
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as frequently observed them in desert places where it 
could not be imagined that they derived any virtue from 
such sacred relicks. 

But as the Villagers in their ru stick dialect, give the 
name of Jazel , (still perhaps retaining its sense as the 
epithet excellent) to certain preternatural beings, so 
dirakht i fuzcl would express the “ tree of the genii.” 
This circumstance I learn from a note written at my 
request, after some conversation on the subject, by 
Mi'hza Mohammed Sa leh ( JL> U-l.) of Shirtiz, a 

V. 

very ingenious and well-informed young man of letters^ 3 ). 
And that preternatural beings were supposed to frequent 
a certain tree, I learn from an author of the twelfth century, 
quoted by IIamdallah Cazvi'ni. lie relates that among 
the wonders of Azerbaijan (or Media), “there is, at the 
“foot of Mount SabaUm , a tree, about which grows 
“ much herbage ; but neither is this, nor the fruit of 
“that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds; as they dislike 
“ it ; for to cat of it js to die. This, as tradition reports, 
“is the residence of jinn or genii”( 74 ). 

■(") "In the dialect of villagers and country people,” says he, “the jinn (our 
genii ) are called Jiatl." 

b»l ^ j'i m mu ey> ^b j<i (j 4 ) 

!yl >j+> y *»*** \> tfJ 

a£b j*bu bU* iS Ail i£i£ j m MS. Nozkat al ColUb. (Geogr. Sect. 
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A tree called in pure Persian Dib-d6r, Div-ddr , and 
Dlv-ddrA , which we may literally translate the “ Demon- 
“ tree," bears also, in Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejeret al jinn or “Tree of the Genii;” and 

even Shejeret Allah (aIH or “ God’s Tree,” according 
to a manuscript which 1 have often consulted in the 
course of this work, and which describes the tree as 
resembling the Kdj (^) or Senuber Hindi 
a wild pine or Indian fir; or, as some say a kind of 
Sarv or Cy press ( 7S ). 


Having mentioned the Cypress, I should be induced, 
did not my present limits forbid me, to extract from 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Magians ; for the young 
plants had been brought from Paradise by Zeka'tusht 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious hour planted 
one at Kashmar, and the other at Funnad. Put after 
they had flourished one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years, the Arabian Khalifah, Motawakei, (who reigned 
in the ninth century), commanded Ta'uf.r Ben Ahdali.ah, 


Appendix). IIamdali.au quotes the author of the Tur'tkh i Maghreb 

who, from a preceding extract, appears to have visited A;<rbaig£n, in fi22, (ot 

our era 1128). 

See the MS. Diet. BirMn Kattea, in • and yC'j.O I have 

already remarked 'p. 43) that dh in Pahlavi , as ^0 ( ddr) in modem 

Persian, signifies " a tree/’ generally. 
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the governor of Khordsdn , to cut them down, and send 
both their trunks and branches to Baghdad, near which 
city he was constructing a palace. With such veneration 
were these ancient Cypresses regarded by the Magians, 
that they offered, but in vain, fifty thousand dindr * or 
pieces of gold coin, to save them from the fatal axe. At 
the moment of their fall, an earthquake spread conster- 
nation through the surrounding territory. Such was their 
immense size, that they afforded shade, at once, to 
above two thousand cows or oxen, and sheep ; with the 
branches alone, thirteen hundred camels were loaded, 
and in transporting the huge trunks on rollers to 
Baghdad, five hundred thousand direins, (pieces of silver 
coin) were expended. But on the very night that they 
reached the stage next to Motawakel’s new edifice, this 
Khdlifah was assassinated by his servants( 76 ). 

The wonderful cypress of Zoroaster is celebrated by 
Firdausi ; aud the cypress of Kashmar by IIamdallah 
Cazvi'ni ; with a difference in some circumstances which 

( 7# > See the MS. Diet. Herhan Katlca in the words ( KAshmar ) and 
( Ktihmar ), for so is written the name of a place in Persia (near Tarshtz 
in Khorasnn) which must not he Confounded with the Indian province of Kashmir 
or Cashmere. Farmad above mentioned, is also in Khortis&n, near Tus, ((jwjb). 

The assassination of Motawakel happened on the tenth of December in the year 
of our era 861 ; and not without a strong suspicion that his own son concurred in 
the atrocious deed. *Tliia appears from Major Priced very excellent Retrospect 

of Mahommedan History/' (Vol. 11. p. 156). 1 find that latterly Farmad (Ay) 
is written Farmad (juji). 
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I shall not here endeavour to reconcile^ 7 ). Other anecdotes 
on this subject arc recorded elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extraordinary, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 
(about nineteen hundred years), according to a Greek 
manuscript preserved in the library of Augsburg, and 
quoted by Jacobus Gretser, in his work “ De Sancta 
“ Cruce,” (Lib. 1). 


We thus find, that in various countries, a divine or 
illustrious origin was assigned to many trees of considerable 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Troezenians shewed a wild-olive, which had taken 
root and grown from the club of Hercules ; it still ex- 
isted in the second century, when Pausanias composed 
his delightful account of Greecel 78 ). This writer enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining in his own time, 
besides that large and beautiful plane, called Menelais , 
having been planted (at Caphya) ^ by Menelaus, when 
engaged in military preparations for the siege of Troy( 79 ), 


(") See the MS. Shahn&mah, (Hist, of King Gbshtam*); and the MS. Nozhat al 
Colab, (Geogr. section, chap. xvi. in the account of Tarshtz). 

( u ) Kal €ot*v o i c6rivos irfyvtctbs en. Paus. Corinth, cap. 31. 

(**) TlXciraiw pcyaXjf ical eveihiltr irtfvice, ica\ov<ri avri/v MeveXaifca. Paus. Arcad. 
o. 23. He immediately after mentions four trees ot greater age ; yet between the 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausanias, thirteen centuries must have elapsed. 
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or by his brother Agamemnon, “ the king of men,*’ if 
we prefer the tradition noticed in Pliny’s natural his- 
tory( 80 ), where several trees of immense age are celebrated ; 
such as the two oaks planted by Hercules, in Pontus : 
three holly-trees, planted by Tiburtus atTibur, before the 
Trojan war ; and the wild-olive at Olympia, which fur- 
nished the first crown for Hercules ; this tree was preserved 
with religious care in the days of Pliny( 81 ). 


O ** According to which Agamemnon planted both this and the Delphick plane ; 
“Sunt authorcs ct Delphicam platanum Agamcmnonis nianu sat am ; et alteram in 
44 Caphyis Arcadia? luco." (Lib. xvi. c. 44). I must here remark a fact, recorded 
by Pliny (as above quoted) and resembling that imputed to Xerxes as an absurdity 
The consul Passienus Crispus so loved a certain tree, that he was accustomed to kiss 
and embrace it, to lay himself down under it, and to besprinkle it with wine. The 
kisses and embraces might have authorized ALliuu to give the Roman Consul a place 
in his chapter 44 on strange and ridiculous loves." (Lib. ix. c. 39). But to recline 
under the shade of a beautiful tree seems perfectly natural; and perhaps we may 
discover in the libation or affusion with wine, something of a religious ceremony ; for 
it appears that the tree stood in an ancient grove consecrated to Diana; and we know 
that wine was sprinkled on trees in the early ages, as still in some parts of France. 
1 shall quote on this subject a distinguished female writer. “ L'usage d arroser avec 
44 du vin les arbres, est de toute antiquitfc ; et j’ai vu cet usage subsister encore en 
44 France dans l'ancienne ceremonie de la plantation duMau Les G rocs et les llomaius, 
44 dit M. de Bomare, faisoient fant de cas du Platane, qu’ils I’arrosoient avec du vin; 
44 on observoient la nieme chose pour les arbres nacres.” (See Madauie Gcnlis’s 
44 Chevaliers du Cygne, ou la courdc Charlemagne," Tome I. Note G). 

(•■; 44 Olympian oleaster ex quo primus Hercules corona tus est, ct nunc custoditur 
41 religiose.” (Plin. ibid). The apotheosis of Hercules is placed at ten years after 
his death, and fifteen before the capture of Troy, according to the ingenious M. Clavier; 
44 II rryut les honneurs de Papoth^ose dix ans apres sa mort, ct quinze avanl la prise 
44 dc* Troie.” (Hist, des premiers temps de la Giece. Tome f. p. 220. Paris 1809). 
Troy was taken, sriiys Archbishop Usher, 1184 years before Christ. Lurcher 
allows 1283 ycats; Clavier not much more than 1100. Pliny died in the year 7B 
after Christ. 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain wherein the Virgin Mary 
washed her infants clothes, “a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“ fig-tree, which had served them for a place of shelter,” 
according to the “ Itinerario dc Antonio Tcnrciro (quoted 
in Mr. Southey’s “ Chronicle of the Cid.” Notes, page 
432) ; and Mauudrell, who travelled in 1697, saw between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“ the shade of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
“ reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms 
&c( 82 ). In the time of 11amdalt.ah Cazvi'ni ithe 
fourteenth century) a dry or withered tree 
distinguished the grave of a holy man at Bast Am (.*\L*j) ; 
this tree had once been Mohammed’s staff; and 
was transmitted through many generations, until finally 
deposited in the grave of Ann' audallaii Da'sita'ni 
(^U«.b a 3J* jjui jj') where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the eiub of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured this sacred tree perished on the same 
day ; whether these miraculous circumstances should be 
attributed to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine^). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 

(**) See " A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem/' p. 07, (Oxf. 17*21). Many other 
trees rendered objects of veneration by similar circumstances might be here mentioned 
on the authority of different travellers. 

(“) MS. NozMt al Colub. (Oeogr. sect. Appendix). 
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tree still bore the title of “ Alexander’s oak’’; and marked 
a spot rendered memorable by one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Cephisus, and not far from the 
burial-place of many valiant Macedonians^). How old 
this tree may have been during Alexander’s youth, does 
not appear; but it grew near Cheronaea where he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ; and 
Plutarch died in the year 119 after Christ. It may, 
however, have existed to a much later periodf 85 ). 


Such a tree would claim veneration from an anti- 
quary; but I now treat, rather, of those trees deemed 
sacred by the multitude ; and several might be found, 
even at the present day, in most countries of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees in India (See 
p. 76. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand years old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a well-written account, 
is probably the same “ which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in his book of Indian 




( M ) Ert $c icai Ka& rifias thtUvvro iraXala irapa rov K rrfiavy A\cf/&vbp ov bpvs, &c. 
(PJut. iu Alex). (*) 


(*) The scene of king William Rufus’s death in the New Forest is still (or was 
within a few years) indicated by a tree. On this subject Mr. Gilpin says, (in lib 
work on Forest Scenery) ; “They who think a tree insufficient to record a fact of 
“ so ancient a date, may be reminded that seven hundred years (and it is no more 
“since the death of Rufus), make no extraordinary period in the age of an oak.” 
William was killed in the year 1100, 
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affairs ( ). Trees were among the chief divinities of 
India in former ages( 87 ) ; and arc now regarded with 
superstitious veneration by the people of that country, 
as numerous witnesses might be adduced to proved). 

The Bogaha , or “God-tree,” of Ceylon, has been 
noticed in p. 32. Every aged tree is vegavded in the 
Phillipine islands as a kind of divinity, and those who 
should cut one down, would incur a charge oferimin- 
ality, as we learn from the “Relation des Phillipincs, par 
“un Religieux,’ 1 in Thevenfit’s Collection. We find the 
veneration of trees under various forms among the 
Siamese and Japonese ; the Chinese and Tibetans ; ami 
this superstition prevails from the North-Eastern quarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described by^Strahlenberg, 
to its European frontiers, Wes t ward ( 89 ). 


(**) See the description of this surprising tree, (cdlled at present the Cubcer Burr ) 
quoted in Mr. Maurice's “ Indian Antiquities,” (Vol. III. p. 1G0); it refers to Arrian's 
*' Hist. Ind.” cap. XI. 

(•’) “ Deos putant quidquid colere cceperant, ar bores maxime quas violare capital 
est.” (Quint. Curt. Lib. viii. c. 0). Wc find in the “Institutes of Menu,” (Chap. 
Ill), a form of salutation addressed to “ the Gods of large trees," 

*%. 

*( M ) Besides our early travellers and the “Asiatick Researches,” see Moor's 
“Narrative of Capt. Little's Detachment," p. 212, and his “Hindu Pantheon.’' 
Lord Valeutia's Travels, (Vol. II. p. 110. 4to). The “ Meghd Duta or Cloud- 
Messenger,” translated from the Sanscrit by Mr. Wilson, (note on verse 153). 
Dubois on the people of India, p. 453; and many others. 

(") An ingenious writer having mentioned some Indian and Japonese symbols of 
tljc Divinity adds, “arboris truncum in cujus summitate sedet Supremus Creator 

3 E 
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In Africa the modern Muselmans and Pagans seem 
equally inclined to distinguish particular trees as sacred 
objects. Every tribe of the Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as a God, the Wanzey tree; (See 
Bruce’s Travels ; Vol. II. p. 406. Dublin edit 1791; and 
other parts). This is confirmed by Mr. Salt, who says, 
“ a sort of Paganism is still kept up among these 
“barbarians, and the Wanza tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. in Abyssinia, p. 276). Mungo Park, 
(See his Travels in Africa, fifth edit. 8vo. Lond. J807, 
p. 65), speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuba, 


c'Deus. Aliud quiddam esset observatione dignum; sed ego truncum arboris 
44 meditor,” &c. — “ At sive Japonenses, give Indos, sive Tibetanos adeas, ubique 
“ tibi occurret virentis arboris religio, ob symbols forsan creation is, et conser- 
u vationis rerum recepta, atque retenta.” (Georg. Alphab. Tibetan, p. 142). See 
the Pr& si maha Pout , or 44 excellent tree of the Great Pout;” in La Loublre’s 
“ Relat. de Siam.” (Tome I). See also the small boxes of wood, or basket-work, the 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, the Chinese inscriptions on slips of wood, hung upon 
the branches of certain trees, “ and many other indications of their sacred destination. 
41 Trees in fact appear to have been among the first temples that were consecrated 
44 to the deities.” (Barrow's “ Voyage to Cochinchina”. p. 328). The Jakuhti, a 
pagan nation of Eastern Siberia have their sacred trees on which they “hang all 
*< manner of nick-nacks,” and the Czeremissi or Scheremissi, bordering on the 
Wolga, pray 44 near great trees to which they pay honour hanging the hides and 
bones of cattle “ about these their holy-trees, to rot by way of sacrifice to the air.” 
(See Strahlenberg’s “ Descript, of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia, p. 381 . 364) 
We find in the same work (p. 87), nine different kinds of things carried as offerings 
to the 44 Hay ns or Idolatrous Groves ,” and again (p. 289) the Holy Grove* of differ- 
ent Pagans under the Russian Government See also Klaproth's Travels in Cau- 
casus, &c. for the Galbaraktscha , 44 more highly venerated than any other tree. It 
“ is a tree of paradise, whose nature and fruits are accounted inestimable, incor- 
41 ruptible, and divine,” (p. 104. Engl, edition). 
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“ decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth 
and which “ nobody now presumed to pass without 
hanging up something.” On the coasts of Southern 
.Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more especially in time of sickness ; from an expectation 
of thereby recovering their health, as Barbot informs us ; 
(See Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed. 1732). In a very different region of Africa, 
(near Mogadore), Colonel Keatinge perceived a resemblance 
or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 
Arayel or sacred tree of the Hindus ; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon those A rgali ; “rags, potsherds, 
“ and the like trash.” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
but, as the Colonel very truly observes, a “ traveller 
“ will see precisely the like in the West of Ireland, 
“and will receive an equally satisfactory account upon 
“ the subject.” (Travels in Europe and Africa, p. 186). 
This leads us immediately into Europe ; although for 
the African as for the Asiatick vfeneration of trees, I 
might have added numerous authorities. 

A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be here quoted 
to prove how long this superstition lingered among various 
nations of Europe, besides the Irish. I need scarcely 
premise that it was widely diffused in Pagan times 
throughout those nations. Wc have already seen it 
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among the Greeks and Romans. It flourished among 
the ancient Germans, as Tacitus and Agathias inform 
us; among the Scandinavians also, and different tribes 
of the North, according to their Eilda, and other works. 
The Druids of the Celts, Gauls and Britons, it is unne- 
cessary to mention. But after the introduction of 
Christianity, we find the worship of trees condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by the councils of Auxerre, 
of Nantes, and of Tours. It was also strongly forbidden 
by the laws of Canute^). Many anecdotes are recorded 
of holy men who exerted themselves in efforts to abolish 
the superstition; Thus we read in the History of Saint 
Valeri, that this pious Abbot, having discovered the 
trunk of a large tree which the rusticks zealously wor- 
shipped with Pagan devotion, immediately directed that 
it should be destroyed ( 91 ). Notwithstanding such laudable 
exertions, we learn from Ditmar, an author of the eleventh 
century, that in his time the people of Ridegast, in 
Mecklcmbourg, revered a certain gloomy forest, and were 
afraid to touch the trees of which it was composed^). 

(®°) “Ne quis adoret — alicujus generis arborum ligna,” (See Wilkins's “Leg. 
“ Angl. Sax. 1 ' 194). 

( #1 ) Hinc in vitaS. Walerici Abbatis ; ad ripam autem fiuminis truncus erat grau- 
diseumque rustic i superstitions gentiti impenst venerabantur. Ubi id conspectus vir 
sanctus , fyc. Voss, de Idololatria. p. 772. Amst. 1700. 

( M ) “ Une sombre for&t rkverke par les babitans qui rTosent point toucher aux 
“ arbres qui la composent." See the extract from Ditmar of Mersebourg, as given by 
Count Potocki in his “Voyage dansqnelques parties de la Basse Saxe/'p.2.(Hamb. 
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Leonard Rubenus, late in the sixteenth century, found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees ; for, passing through the sacred woods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an immense pine, which the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches with 
pieces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury ottered 
to it would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenus, however, tells us that ho cut. on this 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest the superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwards marked on it the 
form of a gibbet, in contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their God ; (Sec his work “ De 
“ Idololatria,” Cap. XVII I. p. 6(>, which I ^uote on the 
authority of Bayle’s “ Diet. Ills tor.” &c. art. Rubenus). 

At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abel Burja who visited them 
in 1777, mentions their sacred trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he heard at Petersburg!!, from a Priest 
of Finland, whose father had likewise pxcrciscd the sacerdo- 
tal office in that country, where his parislioncrs, had long 
honoured a certain tree with religious homage, lhis 
worthy Pastor, having excited the good-huniour of those 
peasants whom he treated with brandy, cxhoited them 
to cut down the object of their superstitious worship; 
but they refused to touch it; fearing that on the first 
application of an axe they should be destroyed by a 
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thunder-bolt. Their pastor, however, struck it with im- 
punity ; encouraged by the brandy, they followed his 
example, and soon prostrated the ancient tree l 93 ). 


I am inclined to regard as monuments of this super- 
stition in our own country, those trees, generally very 
old and often in a state of decay, under which the 
country-people still suppose that Fairies hold their 
nocturnal assemblies. Of such trees I have myself seen 
many, besides the venerable “ Fairy Oak,’* at Downing 
in North-Wales, the seat of Mr. Pennant, by whom 
an engraved representation of it has been pu Wished ( M ). 
Such also, we may believe, was the “ Tree of the Fairies/' 
at Donremy in France, (on the borders of Lorraine') ; 
a beech of considerable size, near which that unfortunate 
heroine, Joan of Arc, impiously paid homage to those 
imaginary creatures, according to her absurd accusers. In 


( M ) “ Le pastcur leur donna un jour une f&te ou il les traita avec de V eau de vie. 
“Lorsqu’ il les vit de bonne humeur, il les exhorta& renoncer & leur superstition, et & 
“ abattre l’arbre saerfe. Ils pfbtestcrent qu'ils ifosoient y toucher, craignant qu’ils 
u ne fussent foudroy&s au premier coup de h&che. Le pasteur leur prornit de porter le 
“ premier coup; il prit une h&che ; les mena vers l’arbre, et frappa le premier; les 
“ paysans voyant qu'il n’arrivoit aucun nial & leur pasteur, et l’eau de vie leur ayant 
"ecbauffi& .le courage, abattirent l’arbre qui avoit bravfe la faulx du temps/' See 
" Observations d un Voyageur sur la Russie, la Finlande,” 8iq. p. 3. and p. 80. 
(Maestr. 1787;. 

(*) See bis u History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.” p. 7, wherein he 
meutions the popular superstition respecting this tree, as the supposed resort of fairies. 
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the history of this remarkable tree, we find a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Christian Saints( 95 ). 

Various countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
day, rags and other offerings hung’ on trees and bushes 
growing close to fountains of water, celebrated either 
for their fancied or real efficacy in curing diseases, and 
generally bearing the name of some tutelary saint. 
But those trees do not come within the range of my 
present observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their proximity to certain fountains^ 6 ). 


(•*) One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tried in 1431 for witchcraft and 
heresy), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
themselves and spoken to her near Ihe great tree, which, as was commonly reported, 
the Fairies frequented. “ Quodque dictse Sauctac Margarita et Catharina aliquando 
“ earn allocutaead fontem quemdaui juxta arborem magnum appellatum com muni ter 
“ I'arbre deaftes” de quibus fonte etarbore faina divulgata est quod fatales domina 
** ibidem frequentant,” &c. (See her Trial in the "Extraits et Notices des MSS/'<fcc. 
Tome III. p. 58). Joan acknowledged that, she had gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called "handsome 
** May” or “ Fairy Tree,” formerly haunted, as old people said, by the fairies ; but she 
employed herself there in making nose-gays for the holy Virgin of Donremy ; she 
had seen Angels and the two Saints above-mentioned, not exactly at the Fairy Tree, 
but at the fountain near it. “ 11 est vrai,” said she, u qu’il y a a Donremy, comme vous 

** le dites, un hetre qu'on appelle le beau mai ou Varbre des fees Des anciens du 

•• pays disent que les ftes venoient autrefois & cet arbre, &c. Mais depuis I’age de 
u discretion ct depuis que j'ai vues les anges et les deux Sainfcs,” Ac. (Extr. et Not. 
111. 38), and we further read (p. 300), that on Ascension eve, the Curate of Donremy 
usually performed a religious ceremony at this tree, to keep the fairies at a distance ; 
#, il etoitm&med’usage que la veille de i’ascension le curfc allAty chanter un evangile”&c. 

(") On the subject of holy wells, and rags suspended from the adjoining trees or 
bushes, in our own islands, see Brand on Popular Superstition* ; the letters of Colum- 
banus, quoted in Roberts’* Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; and many other Works. 
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Here this article must be closed ; for although much 
has been suppressed, it already exceeds by many pages 
the limits originally prescribed. I shall merely remark 
that trees appear, on some occasions, not only consecra- 
ted to particular divinities or supernatural beings, but 
often identified with them( w ) : and concerning inviolability, 
that, in a country where wood is so scarce as in Persia, 
(especially its Southern provinces), and where very slight 
circumstances serve to constitute the dir akht-i-f axel , (See p. 
384), a few old rags can hardly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees from the fatal axe. It is, indeed, rather 
surprising, that so many should have been allowed to 
decay with age. I have noticed, however, a great 
number protected, at least from cattle, by rude stone 
walls or fences ; and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypresses near Shir/iz, which had been objects of religious 
veneration during five or «six centuries, excited many 
imprecations against the perpetrator of that deed, regarded 
as an evil omen, by persons with whom I conversed, and 
who had often seen* and admired those trees("). 


(**) Baxter (in his Gloss. Antiq. verb, arbor) says — “ Priinis mortalibus maximus 
“ crat honos arboribus ; nain et pro Deorutn iniaginibus, imo magis pro ipsis diis 
“ colebantur," &c. 


( M ) The same, I have reason to believe, that Francklin(in 1786) thus describes, “ two 
€t very large cypress trees of an extraordinary height, which the Persians attinn to 
“ have stood the amazing length of six-huudred years ; they arc called A&shuk 
“ Madskuka ; or the Lover and his Mistress; and are held by the people in great 
“ veneration." (“ Tour from Bengal to Persia," p. 2 (i. Calcutta, 1788). 
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The length of this article might almost induce some 
readers to suspect that its author was infected with 
the superstition of which it treats ; two branches now on 
iny table, and bearing many votive offerings, (the rags 
so often mentioned) would tend to* confirm their sus- 
picions. It was not, indeed, without certain scruples 
and much .hesitation, that I tore these branches from the 
parent tree ; but my desire of bringing to England 
some specimen of a dirulcht-i-fazd was very strong ; and 
this tree appeared, to me at least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation ; for it grew in a crevice of the rocky moun- 
tain immediately above Darius’s Palace, or the Throne of 
Jems/ud at Pcrsepolis ; and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre which once contained the bodies of ancient 
Persian kings("). 

(") Tills was the first Tomb on the left hit ml, at Takht i JvmshuL 1 entered it 
on the thirteenth of July (18 11) through an opening recently made, .not much above 
twenty inches in height or width;) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water which probably contributed 
to nourish two or three small trees growing near its entrance. These trees, however, 
did not seem to thrive luxuriantly ; respecting their species two Persians differed in 
opinion ; to me one seemed of the numerous bid (<^) °r willow’ kind ; another was 
said to be a wild ndr (jli) or pomegranate. The Uojal Tombs at Pcrsepolis, I 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 
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No. X. 

Miscellaneous Plate, (XXIII). 

^ TN the first compartment , this plate represents 
■^a piece of Ceylonese wood, described in p. S2, 
where a reference is made to the engraving. 

No. 2. A sword with its scabbard ; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Pirates called JHasmes, mentioned in p. 
166. The sword-blade is of well tempered steel, extremely 
sharp at both edges ; and, being very thin in proportion 
to its length, is neither heavy nor unwieldy. The blade 
itself is two feet nine inches long; and in the broadest 
part one inch, three quarters. The handle is eight 
inches long; and, except the iron knob, wholly covered 
with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and strength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass ; 
and, lower down, two rims of lead or pewter admit rings 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
strap. Another strap slides between the two pewter 
rims on a loop of leather. The shield, represented under 
two points of view, is ten inches in diameter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had used shields of this 
kind, informed me, “from the skin of a great fish." 
This substance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an inch thick, and of a buff or creajn colour. It 
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transmits the light in some places, like a common 
piece of horn, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe; inside, the skin retains its original roughness, 
and across the hollow formed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin ; the hollow is filled by the 
hand, grasping this bar, of which the brass rivets are 
seen outside in the center of the four-pointed ornaments, 
also of brass, and spotted with a red substance like 
sealing-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may be suspended 
from the neck or slung over the shoulders. Both the 
sword and shield are in my own collection. 

No. 3. A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (Sec page 198), the supposed Chaldaick or 
Arabick letters (p. 199), appearing on its wings. The 
engraving represents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured drawing at Bhhehr from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater accuracy, have placed its real 
wing before the engraver. Subjoined are the Arabick 
words written, according to Ebn Omar, on the Locusts 
wings ; of those words a translation is given in p. 198, 
and in the “Persian Miscellanies,’’ p. 1 76- 

3 LU1 U) ^ j ^ j i«-J U dll ^ 

lu VjJ ji| 
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No. 4. The Meshek or tanned skin containing 

water, and suspended between sticks. See pages 207. 246. 

No. 5. Sepulchral urns found near Bushehr and des- 
cribed in Chapter V. (Sec pp. 218. 219). . Several pieces of 
these urns and the skull' which one of them contained, arc 
now in my collection. 

No. 6. The Amulet or ornament of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Has al Kheimali, on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was destroyed by 
our troops in November, 1809- (See the third article of 
this Appendix) : a reference is made to the engraving 
in p. 237 ; where I have explained the Arabick inscrip- 
tion appearing on one side of this amulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismanical, between which 
and various letters scattered through Ebn Waiishiu’s 
extraordinary work on “ Ancient Alphabets,” a resemblance, 
or perhaps identity, may be discovered,; (See the next 
article of this Appendix). 

No. 7- Mahammkd Cara'ba'ghi, playing on the Ka- 
mancheh, See p. 238. 

No. 8. The Kamancheh generally pronounced Ka- 
mooncheh J, a kind of threc-stririged violin. See p. 238. 

' No. 9- The mouth-piece of the Nei-ambanah (<oUl ^j) 
dr bag-pipe, generally pronounced ambooneh, (See p. 242). 
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No’s. 10 and 11. Chanter of the Nci-ambanah ; See p. 2 4 '2. 

No. 12. The Mat&mh or Matahrah a water- 
bottle made of Russia-leather, and described in p. 247. 

* 

No. 13. TheEwcv, called aftdbah (a;U* 1) standing in the 
laggan {J}) or basin, (See p. 247). . Tins is wri ten htkkan 
{j£i) by the Arabs. Exactly of the same form as the 
laggan, but much smaller in size, were drinking cups 
used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 
journies through different parts of Asia. 1 purchased two 
at Tokat, made of copper, tinned or whitened so as to 
resemble silver, and neatly ornamented with inscribed 
sentences. Such vessels reminded me of the Creek Xuyci'O* 
or \aynvos, (Sec Stcplmni Tlies.) ; and I observe that Minshieu 
would fancy some resemblance between the Greek word 
and our old English flagon. (Dictionary ot eleven languages). 

No. 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yakhdan 
generally pronounced yakhdoon , described in p. 248. 

No. 15. Two sorts of padlocks and keys. Sec p. 248. 
The keys may, perhaps, resemble those which the Greeks 

Called BaXiruyiw. 

No. 16. The Cajdvah or double vehicle; Sec p. 251. 

No. 17- The Takht-ravun {J v anolllcr vchicl * 

mentioned also in p. 251. 
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No* 18- Part of the Pahlavi inscription at Shdpfir to 
which a reference is made in p. 284. 

No. 19. Different forms of the Chugdn (^yy) used in 
playing at the equestrian game so called. See p. 317; 
-also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. 

No. XI. 

Ancient Alphabets. 

TN the article immediately preceding, (See page 404), l al- 
"*■ luded to an extraordinary collection of Ancient Alphabets ; 
and shall here notice that we are indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Orientalist, for the Arabiok 
text, and English translation of Ebn Wahsuiii’s work( 100 ); 
which in my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or duly 
Valued by us. But the learned Jesuit Kircher, considered 
it as a singular providence of God, that he had found a copy 
among the Turkish spoils at Malta, and celebrates Aben 
Vaschia as a writer highly serviceable in the illustration of 
Hieroglyphicks( 10t ). Mr. Hammer procured at Cairo the 


( 1W ) Published (in small quarto, London, 1800,) under the title of" Hieroglyphic 
“ Characters explained ; with an account of the Egyptian Priests, their classes, initiy- 
" tion and sacrifices, &c. by Ahmad Bin Abubekr Bin Wahshih.” 

4 

( ,01 ) See various passages from Kircher, quoted by Hammer in the preface to his 
,r Ancient Alphabets,” p p. xvii. xviii. * 
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.manuscript which he has translated ; and, in his Preface, 
enumerates other books on different brandies of Philosophy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
“ Explanation of Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphicks,” 
in the year of Mohammed 241 ; or', of the Christian era, 
855. His principal works appear to have been derived 
from treatises in the Nairn thean ; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick language^ 03 ) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hammer, wc may add the Kitdb Tangalmhti, which 1 find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Nozhat Ndmah Ellaiy t as an original 
composition of Bu' Bekr Vaushi( 103 ); while some Persian 
commentator in a marginal note, declares that Ebn Vah- 
siiiu did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
Tangalu'sha'( 104 ), a name respecting which there exists a 


( 1W ) The learned Casiri in his u Bibliotb. Anibico-llispana Escurialcns.” (Tom. 
I.p. 31), regards the Nabatluean as not different from the CJialdaick, although in 
process of time some Arahick words became mixed with the Nabathxan. 11 Naha- 
•« thasatn linguam non aliam a Chaldueu, etsi,” Ac. 


(>»•) “ That which Bu Berk Vahshi relates in the book entitled Tangalusha” 

The reader* will perceive that in tins and 
another passage extracted from the same MS. Vahshi's name wants the A which 
terminates it in the notes subjoined, and in Mr. Hammer’s work. 

( 104 ) Of two marginal notes, the longer informs us that “ Tangalusha is the name 
« of a philosopher, and not the title of a book ; but it would appear that Ebn Vaii- 
** sum translated a work of Tangalu'shaV' 

\jy\ {S uj\ji Ai Uj&aj 

From the short note, however, we learn that “ the book Tangalusha is a compo- 
•ition of Ebn Vahshih.” Um.1 ^ 
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degree of confusion, even in the best dictionaries^ 05 ). That 

he was a voluminous writer, I learn from the MS. Nozhat 

« 

Ndmnh Ellaiy above-mentioned, which celebrates among 
various eminent philosophers, “Anu' Bkkr Vaiishi, the 
“ author of several works’^ 106 ). It alludes also, on another 
occasion, to Kuttub be zabtin i Nnbti 5 or “Wri- 

tings in the Nabathean language,” on superstitious ceremo- 
nies, the preparation of certain amulets or talismans, and 
similar matters, which seem to have much engaged the 
attention of Kim Vahshih. He translated, however, an Es- 
say on the fitithet (£»&) or “ agriculture” of the Nabatheans, 
as Mr. Hammer remarks ; (Pref. p. xvii), or of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Velschius( 107 ). But even in this, if we may 
believe Moses ben Maimon, a Rabbinical doctor, Ebn 


See the Manuscript Dictionaries Jehungiri and Berh/in Ixaltea, in the words 
Tangalush and \^>j^xiTangaIush/i t which are said to signify both a book, and 
the philosopher who composed it. Hut the book, as some say, was properly called, 
L-Xaj Tang, and the author L Lu'sii or Lu 4 sha'. (See these words also in llie 
Dictionaries above quoted.) Whichever was his name, this philosopher equalled the 
celebrated Ma'ni of Chin iiv painting; and his book was embellished with most 
admirable pictures ; “ according to some” as we read in the MS Berhan Kattca , 
“he was a Rumi (or native of Rum Asiatick Turkey, including Syria, and some- 
o times Greece) ; but others describe him as a Babeli , or Babylonian.-” 

3 ^ y 

jU«*j c yUxLu ^ jfc yl j ( 106 ) 

MS. Nozhat N&mah Ellaiy . (Sect. xii). 

( l07 ) “Ebn Vaschiauus in Filaha , sive libro de agriculture ZEgypti, Hermetem sive 
“ Edrisum 3(15 annos vixisse contcstatus,” &c. Comment, in Ruznauie Naurus, Ac* 
p. 1*21). Aug. Vindel. 1076. 
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Yahshih contrived to introduce his favourite subjects( toa ). 
These may have appeared absurd, or perhaps impious, to 
that learned Jew( 109 ) ; but every antiquary of the present day, 
would probably regard as a literary object of considerable 
importance, the recovery of Ebn Vahshih’s works. Indeed 
all his writings, and especially his translations from Naba- 
thean books, were long since indicated by an eminent person, 
as worthy of minute research at Ispahan. This we learn 
from the ingenious Hettinger, who styles Ebn Vaiishiii “a 
“ Chaldean or Sabian, a very celebrated Magian”( u "). That 


( ,0B ) 44 The same Matmonidcs cites many other books of the Subrtans , translated 
*' into Arabick ; of which the chiefest is cntituled 44 Of the Agriculture of the Nuba- 
44 teans” translated by Aben Vaschchij ah ; full of idololatrical extravagancies ; 
44 it treats of the making of Tmlmenaia # (talismans); of the descent of Familiar 
44 Spirits ; of conjurations of Demons; of Devils; of such as dwell in Dcsarts 
41 (as Satyrs were thought to do); many other things it contained very ridiculous, 
“by which nevertheless they conceived that they could confute the manifest mira- 
“ clcs (of Moses and the prophets). 1 ' Stanley's 14 History of the Chaldaick Philosophy/' 
Part. XVIII. chap. 3. 

( 1W > Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon H rrttfD or Maiiemon, commonly 
styled by our writers, Maimonides , and often by the Jews, Rambam (from the initials 
of his title), flourished in the twelfth century, and composed various works both 
Hebrew and Arabick. Some of these have been published and translated by Vors- 
tius, Ed. Pococke, D. Vossius and others. But that in which he notices Kbn 
V AHSH 1 H, is the D'D’DDn rrm of this, Buxtorf has giveii a lalin version, and the title 
of Mortk Nevochim, (as we generally quote it), signities the “Guide of those who 
• 4 $ire perplexed or entangled/' R. Moses is sometimes entitled Bar ("IJJ) Maimon, 
in the samesenseas Ben, 44 the son" of Maimon. 

( n0 ) “ Magno studio hi k magno quodam viro q uaerebantur libri in ipsa Persia; dato 
•« mandato, ut operA Moula lsphahanae anquireretur: 

AaLm!' J c_-Jkliw.il ^ bjJJl ^ J' C* 

*L»l\; J O-Jj U j “ Quit-quid tran.tulissct I bn J’aschtchia in linguam 

3 0 
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he was by birth or descent Nabathean , appears from a pas- 
sage in his printed work( at ); and it would be easy to prove, 
that, in the words of an excellent old English author ; “ the 
“ Sabeans or Zabii, Chaldeans, Nabatheans, and Charaneans, 

t 

“ were as to rites, ceremonies, and al superstitious worship 
“ the same”( UI ) ; and that they agreed in most respects with 
the Persian Magi[ ui ). It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 
pect that books translated from the Nabathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, should afford much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and philosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans ; Arabs and 
Persians ; we may add, Egyptians ; for the Nabatheans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, which from their capital Petra 
has been called Petnea, bordering on Egypt at the extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. We find, accordingly, that much of 
Ebn Vaiishih’s printed work relates to the antiquities of 
Egypt. It is generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Nabatheans from Ishmael’s first- 

& 

“ Arabicam ex scriptis Nabathseorum ; et quicquid scriptorum ejus reperiri posset/ 
(Hotting. Bibliotheca Orient, p. 103. lleidelb. 1658). “ IbnVashschya, Chaldanis 
«eu Sabaeus, Celebris valde Magus/' (Hotting. Hist. Orieut. Lib. I. cap. 8. p. 189. 
Tiguri 1861). 

( m ) See Mr. Hammer’s “Ancient Alphabets,” &c. p. 91. of the Arabick text ; 

U3U ij* “ which we have translated from our own tongue, 

the Nabathean/' 

( ,,a ) Gale’s “Court of the Gentiles” Book I. Part II. chap. 4.(1676). 

^ u )Sec Stillingfleet, Hottinger, Scaliger, Stanley, Vossius, Gale, Huet, Hyd e,&£. 
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born son Nebaioth( u, ‘); and they are mentioned by several 
classick writers. But concerning them and the Sabians, 
my present limits will not allow enquiry ; the subject de- 
serves, and the materials which I have collected would fur- 
nish, a distinct Essay. As there ft reason to believe that 
certain books of the Sabians still exist, so it is possible 
that all vestiges of the Nabathean literature may not have 
disappeared. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
through the medium of Ebn Vaiisiiih’s Arabick versions, 
which probably lurk in some Eastern library, though my 
researches after them were unsuccessful among the booksellers 
of Shiraz and Ispahan. The reader will undoubtedly coin- 
cide with me in wishing, that, whenever found, they may be 
placed in the hands of such a translator as Mr. Hammer. 


There is now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
biting sixty alphabets ; these I transcribed several years ago 
bv Lord Teignmouth’s permission, from aManusciipt which 
•he procured in India. The characters are described in 
black ink, immediately under the corresponding Arabick 
letters, in red; but the titles of many alphabets are given in 
the Persian language; notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and although examples of conformity but rarely occur, 1 am 



■ . __v v 13 jT33.tnI»aiah.cH.LX.v.7.m'33. But some 

O In Genesis, chap, xxv.v. 13 D 3 firs ,. b orn. After the Hebrew, 

refer this name rather to t ecounry an Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, an* 

Josephus writes No/J«A$**.('nI«l- Llb - L ca P- ,3)l 
other Greek writer* mention theNo/3a raw. 
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induced to think that EbnVahshih’s “Alphabets” (perhaps 
inaccurately written) served as a model for these; among 
which, however, are inserted some not found in that Arabian 
author’s work, such as j,l i)Calm Franghj, “European let- 
ters” and Calm-i-Zardushtitin 6tish perest (c^j ytot p)' 

or “ Alphabet of the Fire-worshipping Zoroastrians.” In 
this we may discover the elementary character, (arrow-head- 
ed or nail-headed) of the Pcrscpolitan inscriptions ; a copy 
of the alphabet, which I made from Lord Teignmouth’s 
Manuscript, may be seen engraved in the “Oriental Collec- 
tions ”(Vol. II. No. 1. p. 57). 


XII. 

Sabians. 

T7ROM several anecdotes respecting the Sabians, which 
1 have collected among Manuscripts, it appears neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confirmation of my 
opinion above expressed (See p. 411) on the probability that 
some of their writings still exist. The other anecdotes, too 
numerous for insertion in this Appendix, and some conjec- 
tures arising from them, I shall offer on a more convenient 
occasion; the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidence; 
for, concerning the Sabian worship, even Sir William Jones 
Acknowledged the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory 
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information^ 15 ). It is well known that the Cathol'w k ‘Missi- 
onaries have converted many of the Sabiuns, or as they are 
often entitled, “ Christians of Saint John” at Burnt h. la- 
ther Angelo mentions an extraordinary seal, of which tlic 
device was apparently magical, impYessctl on the clay of a 
Sabian’s grave in that city( 116 ); and Petis dc la Croix, about 
the same time (1674) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
of that ancient sect residing there. lie had collected in his 
Memoirs or “ Grand Journal” (unfortunately not yet pub- 
lished), various particulars on the subject of their faith, and 
manners; and from Sheikh Yah hi a, the Subian priest, 
obtained “ the Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
which, probably, lie brought to France; although some 
magical figures given to him by that Sheikh “ he did not 
fail to cast into the sea( lir )- But fifty years after, as I find 


(...) « We learn from the DabistAn , that the popular worship of the IrAniaas, under 
■ flfohang, was purely Sabian ; a word of which 1 cannot offer any certain etymo. 
< logy ; but which lias been deduced by Grammarians from Saba “an host,” and par- 
i ticularly the holt of heaven, or the celestial bodies, in the adoration of which the 
' Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted.” Sir Win. Jones’s Disc, on the Persians. 
. j t j s generally asserted that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but 
' I can offer so little accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or even the 
•meaning of the word, that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. 
* This at least, is certain ; that the people of Yemen very soon f ell into the common, 

« but fatal errour of adoring the sun and the hrmament. 

Sir Wm. Jones's Disc, on the Arabs. 


(...) see the “ Gaaophylacium Lingu* Persarum,” p. 330. The seal was bordered 
with the figure of a serpent ; and the middle exhibited a scorpion and a wasp. 


( ,w ) " Je ne pus Tavoir (le 
*• mon depart que 1c Cheykh 


livre de leur religion et de leur histoire), qu ’aujour de 
Yahhia (e’est le nom du curt des Saby), me tint voir et 
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oy the manuscript memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa - 
biom of districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the faith 
of their ancestors, and at least one of their Sacred Volumes 
The ingenious Mohammed Ali Hazi'n ^ .u**) 
having gone from Sanaa (Ul») the capital of Yemen in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (Ur* or as he- writes,' Mukhd Uy») and thence to 
Basrah , proceeded for the benefit of his health, into the pro- 
vince of Khuzist/in or Susiana. “ Here,” says he«‘ at llavhah 
“ Shushtcr and Diz-i-Ful (J^i jS) are established 
“ the Sabiuns; and in these three places alone, can any 
“ traces of that sect be at present discovered. As far as my 
“ researches extended, I could not find that any person 
“of eminent learning remained among them; and they 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The Sabians are disci- 
“ pies of Sa'b (c->L) the son of Emu s or Enoch), on 

“ whom be the blessing of God ! And the authors of some 
“chronicles have regarded Sa'b as a prophet; whilst others 
“ reckon him among the Philosophers. Adam, on Avhom 
“ be the peace of God, was the first prophet, and Sa'b the 
“ last, according to those Sabians; who have a certain look 
“ divided into one hundred and twenty chapters , or sections ; and 
“ this book they call “ Zebu'r-i-avvei,” or the “ First Psal- 


"me 1'apporta aprfes m’avoir fait faire des sermens que ce livre etoit pour l'Empereur 
“ dc France ; il me donna plusieurs figures de magie pour joindre an livre, de peur 
" qu’il ne lui arrivit quelque malheur duraut mon voyage ; cf je ne manquois pas de 
" jeter dans la mer. M — “ Extrait du Journal du Sieur Petis, Fils/* p. 110. pub- 
lished after the “ Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810* 
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“ ter”( u# ); and it is their belief, that the Creator of this world 
“made the celestial spheres and stars; and committed to 
“ them the regulation of mundane a flairs ; and they worship 
“ the stars ; and having assigned to each a determined form, 
“they make representations of them accordingly, saying 
“ this is the form of such or of such a star and to each they 
“ pay ceremonious and humble respect. Their wise- men 
“ however declare that they neither worship the stars, nor 
“ those representations of them, but that both serve merely 
“ as a kiblah or visible object on which they may fix their 
“ eyes during prayer. But many of this sect believe in the 
“ influence of heavenly bodies, and of forms representing 
“ inferior things, such as sculptured or painted figures, and 
“ images ; and in former times there were among the Sabiam, 
many illustroius philosophers and learned men, eminently 
« versed in the occult sciences.” 


This passage is extracted from Ali Hazi'n s Memoirs, 
comprised in a thin octavo volume, of which I had prepar- 
ed several years ago an English translation, to be printed 
with the Persian text. But having learned that, a very mge- 


JJ .«>} h 10' s fjr - i ( J 

MS. Memoir, of Am H«i». It m., be reburied Ibet 

dignifies the divirbms of Ihi. SeMe» book, by of llw 

to some commentators, almost peculiarly bestowed o , , r 

Korin, whilst the chapt er section, of called ZebOr. 

Mb kym and other terms. The Psa le ^ often pWnce 

and the Sabiam Volume, Zebur i owwel (or avm . 

that word), the “ first psalter," denoting, probably, its grea e q y * 
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nious orientalist at Calcutta was employed on the same task 
I relinquished my design. Since the death, however, of that 
gentleman, it appears that he had never actually commen- 
ced although he had meditated the work. My translation, 

i 

therefore, may yet be offered to the publick, at some future 
period of leisure. A short account of An Hazi'n was 
given in the Oriental Collections (Vol. II. p. 37), noticing 
the variety of personal and historical anecdotes that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs ; his excellent observations on men and man- 
ners; the interesting narrative of his travels in Persia, Arabia, 
and Hindfist&n; besides his remarks on many rare literary 
works, and the specimens of several which he has given ; 
I further observed that he was himself a very voluminous 
writer both in prose aud verse; and so free from prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willingly bestowed praise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect or country; even on 
some Gabrs or Fire-worshipers whom he found to be learn- 
ed and amiable ; of many hundred Muselmdn authors, whose 
works I have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet “ liberal.” I 
shall here only add, that Mohammkd Am Hazi'n was 
born at Ispahdn, in 1691; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition ; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrant Na'db&Sha'h, he fled from Persia and took refuge 
in India, where hedied (at Bendres ) admired and esteeme d 
by the Muselmdn, Hin4&, and English inhabitants. One 
account which 1 have seen, states that “he had attained to 
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•* a very advanced age f another, more particular, dates his 
death in the year 1779- 


No. XIII. 

Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, §c. 

A LL the antiques delineated in Plate XXI, and of which it 
scarcely possible that any engravings can hitherto 
have appeared, form part of my own collection, except three 
{numbered 7, 14, and 15 ) ; of these, also, I believe, no re- 
presentations have until now been published ; and they are 
here given for the sake of present comparison and future 
reference. The other articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy resided in the South of Persia ; and I have 
slightly alluded to them in pp. 117, 213, 238, 31(5, and 
other parts of this volume. 

At the head are five Babylonian bricks, to which, howe- 
ver, the first places have not been assigned from any fixed 
opinion of their superior antiquity ; for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
respect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degree interesting; and the very ciicumstance 
of being found at Hillah (da.), where Babylon once stood, 
must powerfully recommend them to every antiquaiy. Fr > 
that place. Captain Lockett (in December, 1811), sent to 
toe, (then at Tehran), a brick ol which No. 1. a, shows 

3 h 
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tne inscription in its full size; and No. 1. b , the general 
appearance reduced. This brick is of well-baked clay, 
thirteen inches square, and about three inches thick. The 
inscription appears to have been impressed at once on the 
soft clay, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block of hard 
wood. 

No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and rough at the back. 
Nos. 3,4, and 5,. (also of the real size) represent inscribed 
pieces of baked clay ; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded; being thicker in the middle than at the edges or 
ends ; and exhibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (Nos. 1, and 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. No. 3, appears in some places polished as 
if by frequent handling ; it was perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inscribed Babylonian bricks, (chiefly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publick, contain many. From some preserved 
In the Biblioth6que du Roi at Paris, M. Millin not only sent 
plaster impressions to various learned men; but with his 
wonted liberality and zeal for the promotion of antiquarian 
research, published engravings in the “Monumens Antiques 
“ Inedits, ” (Tome II. p. 264); thereby enabling persons of eve- 
ry country to exert their efforts towards the explanation of 
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those Babylonian inscriptions, which otherwise so few could 
enjoy an opportunity of studying. It must, undoubtedly, 
have been with such a laudable desire for the attainment 
of this object, that engravings, it is said, were made from 
several Babylonian bricks, deposited within a few years, 
at the East-India House in London ; but it has not been 
in my power to obtain impressions of those plates. 


The contrariety of opinions entertained by eminent orien- 
talists on the subject, has not deterred me from devoting at 
different times, much attention to the characters formed of 
those nail-headed or arrow-headed elements which equally 
constitute, though with a difference easily perceived by those 
who endeavour to decipher them, the inscriptions found 
on marbles at Pcrsepolis and on bricks at Babylon. But I 
have latterly discontinued my own researches into these 
mysterious characters, hoping or rather confidently expecting 
from his well known ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, will solve all their difficulties, and 
soon gratify the curiosity which they have so strongly 
cxcitcd( u9 ). With No. 1, I received from Captain Lockett 
the bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 


("•) Besides the slight notices given by a multitude of travellers who had visited 
the East, many learned Orientalists and Antiquaries have at home offered various 
conjectures and opinions, scattered throughout numerous works, respecting those 
chaiacters; such as Cuper, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Oebclin, Wahl, Jones, 
de Bock, Forster, Heeren, Herder, Kieukcr, Mannert, dc Murr, Witte, De Sacy, 
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Babylon, where he procured another of the same size and 
form, which is now in his own collection. 

i 

No. 7, represents the device on a very remarkable stone. 
When at Iravtin (in July, 1812), on my way through Arme- 
nia, I copied this device by Captain Montei til’s permission, 
from the original sketch which he had made (three years 
before) among the ruins of ancient Susa, in Khuzistdn , or 
the province of Susiana( 120 ). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad ; and con-, 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-headed or 
nail-headed characters above mentioned, of which, we may 
regret, lie had not made a copy. This precious remnant of 
antiquity (although regarded with superstitious respect), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms ; 


Klaproth, Hager, Henley, Mongez, Henin, Laugl£s, Millin, Maurice, &c. A distinct 
Essay “De Cuneatis fnscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” was published in 1708, by the 
late Professor Tyclisen of Rostocb; another entitled “ (Jndersogelser om de Persopoti- 
taniske Iuscriptioner,” in 1800, by the celebrated Danish Professor (now Bishop) 
Munter; and in 1803 appeared the "Tentamen Palarographia* Assyrio-Persica?/* of 
Lichtenstein, with comparative* alphabets, and his'explanations of the Persepolitan, 
and Babylonian characters. 


( ,aft ) The stone was preserved near an * edifice called the “Tomb of Daniel 19 
amidst ruins covering, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles. These vestiges indicate a celebrated city ; that of which the name is 
generally written SAii*k(yij£) in Persian works, and sometimes (( juy* ) "after 

the Arabian manner/* as Sadgk Isfaha’ni observes in his MS. Tahhkik al 
aardb. Respecting Susiana, less known yet more interesting to the geographer 
and antiquary than almost any other Persian province, 1 shall, on i. future occasi- 
on, offer some remarks (See p. 148j; only stating here my opinion, that Shfah or 
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but particular circumstances, (not caused by any actual op- 
position from the people) rendered its removal inconvenient to 
Captain Monteith and his companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinneir, however desirous, both, of possessing it. When the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, a member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in 1811, he found the stone more highly estimated ; and in 
1812 its reputation was so established throughout the coun- 
try as a talisman powerful against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and other evils, that a person sent by him expressly to pur- 
chase it (and authorized for that purpose by Mohammed Ali 
Mi'kza, Prince «i Kirmunshdh ), although he had placed it 
in a boat (on the Edams or “ the river of Ulai," Daniel, viii. 
2). was compelled to relinquish his prize by the inhabitants 
of S/ius/iter, Diz i fill and other places adjacent to Susa. 
Having afterwards among themselves, collected two thousand 
tunu'ins (a sum not much less than sixteen hundred pounds) 
tljey presented them with two fine Arab horses, to the Prince, 


Sus represents the 2ov* a or Susa of Greek and Roman authors: that imperial oily 
entitled “Shushau the palace” (metropolis or castle) ITVDn ]VW in the Book of 
Esther (I. 2.) and of Daniel (VI 11. 2); the very scene of this prophets vision. 1 am 
aware that D’Herbel6t aud others have confounded Shush with Shushter ; the ancient 
and deserted, with the modern and peopled capital. But while in the opinion 
above expressed, I may seem to have, rashly dissented from D’Hcrbeldt, l)'Aii 
and Vincent; it affords me satisfaction to coincide with Rnincll and Barbie fu 
Bocage. These two distinguished living geographers reserve their arguments for u- 
ture works ; but we may suppose that besides printed authorities accessible to all, 
they have availed themselves of original unpublished communications; I too, am 
indebted for assistance in my researches on Susiana, to pi. vale information, by 
which their judgments cannot have been influenced ; and to one Persian Manuscript, 
at least, which D’Herbcldt himself cannot have s<^n. 
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and it was decreed by hisRoyal Highness that the stone should 
not be removed from Susa ; there, most probably, it still 
remains, guarded by a fakir or dervish who shows the tomb 
of Daniel( m ). In some figures of the device it resembles 
that extraordinary sculptured stone deposited in the Biblio- 
theque du Roi at Paris, and described by M. Millin as a “ Mo- 
“ nument Persepolitain,” since it exhibits long inscriptions 
in the arrow-headed or Perscpolitan character. His account 
of it (given in the “Monumens Antiques Incdits, M Tome 
I. p. 38), is illustrated with two engravings ; and he informs 
us that it was found by M. Micliaux within a day’s journey 
below Baghdad. M. Michaux, in the “Magaz. Encycl.’’ (An. 


( Iai ) The earliest notice of Daniel's Tomb, published in Europe, seems to have 
been given by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia between the years 1160 and 
1 173. The account of his Travels (first printed in Hebrew, 1543) has gone through 
several editions, and translations into different languages. The Tomb of Daniel is 
also mentioned by another Jewish traveller, whose Hebrew work with alatin version 
by liottinger, appeared at Hcidelburg in 1659, under the title of “Cippi Hcbraici.” 
But in these notices we find a confusion of the Tigris with the Euphrates; of Baby- 
lon with Susa; and I remark that in 1707, the Sicur Paul Lucas, when at Tarsus, a 
very distant part of Asia, saw the Mosque wherein Daniel was entombed, as sonm 
Turks assured him; (“ Voyag£,”&c. Tome I. p. *273. Amst. 1714). Notwithstand- 
ing these contradictory statements, the local tradition which places Daniel's Tomb 
at Susa, ( Shushan by the river Ula'i ) appears to me worthy of investigation. Through 
the more modern authors of some Oriental works, mostly geographical, l have pur- 
sued the tradition to H amd all ah C azvi'n t (of the fourteenth century), and from him 
(through Rabbi Benjamin above named) to Ebn Haukal, who travelled in the 
ienth.( See his Or«ent. Geog. 76.) This is probably the oldest authority that printed 
books furnish on the subject; but a venerable historian, Aasjm o (Cufah, who pre- 
ceded Ebn Haukal by two hundred years (for he died in 735), mentions the dis- 
covery of Daniel's coffin at Sut in a passage which on a future occasion I shall extract 
from h»s Manuscript Chronicle, 
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VI. Tome 3, p. 86), observes that, as Babylonia is an argil- 
laceous soil without any stony substances, this basalt (or 
marble as M. Millin considers it), although found near the 
river Tigris, was probably brought from the interior of Persia. 
Captain Monteith informed me that the sculptured monu- 
ment at Susa above noticed, was of a stone perfectly difier- 
pnt from any which that place or the country surrounding 
it naturally yields. He added that not very long before 
his expedition to Susa, the peasants had discovered near 
Daniel’s Tomb, a trough or basin of fine white marble, hand- 
somely carved, and exhibiting the figures of two lions and a 
man, recumbent or fallen supinely, on whose head their 
paws were placed, but not as if with a design to injure him ; 
this trough was one foot in breadth and nearly two in length, 
a slab of marble, more than fivo feet square, had also been 
found at the same place ; it was covered with figures and 
inscriptions, as the people reported ; but it had been sold 
for a trifle, removed to Diz-i-f&l and there applied,' 'most pro- 
bably in a broken state, to some common purposes of arch- 
itecture. Among the sketches made by Mr. Gordon at 
Susa, was (if my memory has not deceived me) a delineation 
of the marble trough above-mentioned. 

No. 8. a, represents the device (enlarged), of an ancient 
Cylinder, which in No. 8. 6, appears of the real size. It 
is a haematite, perforated longitudinally, like many other 
cylinders of different materials and devices, but all belong 
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ing to that class of antiques which have been usually entitled 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babylonian, 
and a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmanship. This de- 
vice seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice; and 
exhibits, what I could not discover among the sculptures 
at Persepolis, a female figure; the face of this is injured ; 
but such female forms may be seen on various cylindrical 
gems,* and easily distinguished, not only by the absence of 
a beard, but by the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower 
garment, and (in general) by the uplifted hands( 122 ). 

No. 9. a, shows the real size, and No. 9- /->, the enlarged 
device on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which was found at 
Babylon, and brought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gratified me with the choice of one from his nu- 
merous and admirable collection. As some of his gems 
contain legends in Persepolitan or Babylonian charac- 
ters, besides very extraordinary figures both human and 
monstrous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of 
this carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means, to pronounce it the most 
valuable; but an opportunity of estimating its comparative 


(■"/’ From original rudeness of workmanship, or from accidental injury, the heads 
of these figures on many cylindrical gems, are ambiguously expressed, and I strongly 
susp. « t that in drawiugs, or engravings made from them, the female face, has through 
mistake, been sometimes furnished with a beard ; this suspicion (nay perhaps fall even 
on a cylinder, delineated by the ingenious Raspe; (Tassic's Gems, Plate IX. S. 
No. 1 5089). 
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worth will soon, probably, be offered to the publick ; as Cap- 
tain Lockett's promised observations on Babylon are now, 
we may indulge the hope, tar advanced in their progress 
towards publication, and will be illustrated, as I have reason 
to know, with most accurate engravings of those gems. 
Until their appearance I shall hazard but few conjectures 
ou cylindrical antiques, a subject which has already (though 
in a slight degree) attracted the notice of many ingenious 
writers, and most recently, of that able antiquary Air. 
Landseeri m ). 


IIow far, in a sense strictly local, Air. Raspe (sec his 
Catalogue of 'lassie’s Gents) and others are authorized 
to pronounce those cylinders “ Persepolitan” rather than 
“ Babylonian,” I shall not, at present inquire ; since the 
publication of Raspe’s Catalogue, in 1791* such numbers 
have been found on the very site of ancient Babylou, as 
would perfectly justify a change of denomination. I’or my 


►«* ♦</♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 


( ,w ) See ff Observations on Engraved Gems” Arc. communicated (in March 1817) 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by John Landseer, Esq. F. $. A. and published 
in the Archseologia, Vol. XVIIL On the eve of his departure from England, Cap- 
tain Lockett consigned these Babylonian treasures to the care of Mr. Landseer, who 
has undertaken to conduct through the press his absent friend’s long-expected work 
on the venerable City of Nimrod or Belus, of Ninus and Seiniramis ; and of his 
most interesting researches on the plain of Shinaar. Much may he expected from 
the author’s qualifications ; his knowledge of Eastern languages ; his general erudi- 
tion, and his indefatigable spirit of inquiry. I shall here express my wirii, that Mr. 
Landseer may soon extend his own short Memoir, now part ot a miscellaneous 
work, to a Volume which, coming from his pen, cannot be too loug; and which, in 
a distinct form, may be better adapted to publick circulation. 

3 t 
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part, I am willing to believe that long before Cyrus had made 
Babylon Ins residence during the greater part of every year 
(as we learn from Xenophon, Athenseus, Zonaras, &c), a 
considerable intercourse must have subsisted between the 
neighbouring countries, Persia and Chaldaea, and that the 
religious ceremonies and the language of their respective 
inhabitants, were nearly the same( m ). After it had fallen 
under the dominion of Cyrus, (537 years before Christ), 
we find Babylon styled, politically, a “ Persian city, 5 ' or a 
“city of the Persian s”( 1M ) ; and geographically enumera- 
ted, by Eastern writers, among the territories that once 
constituted the empire of Iran or Persia( 126 ). And they 

( Ia4 ) It is probable that the Medes, Persians and Babylonians spoke but different 
dialects of one ancient tongue; and Lichtenstein declares that they used in their 
inscriptions the same elementary form of characters, arrow-headed or cuneiform. 
(Tentam. Palaeogr. Assyrio— -Pers. p. 74). This is confirmed by the more recent 
inquiries of Mr. Grotefend, who derives the cuneiform letters of Babylon from Persia; 
and regards the Median Zend as holding the first place among those kinds of writing 
used by the Persians. Ail languages in which cuneiform characters were employed, 
appear to him as cognate; for the Babylonian dialect was not, in his opinion, that 
now called Chaldaick, but a, more ancient tongue of the Chaldaea ns or Assyrians ; 
from which the Pahlavi of Persia seems to have proceeded ; and he thinks it proba- 
ble that the Babylonians of Nebucbadnezar’s time conversed in a certain Persian 
dialect. M Babylonia quidem cuneiformis scripture a Pcrsidc origiuem duxil ; inter 
“ Persicas vero scriptures quantum nos quidem inveniinus, Zendica Mediae lingua 
“ prinium locum obtinet. Linguas tamen omnes cuneatae scripture inter se cognatus 
“ puto, Mines de F Orient,” Tome V. pp. 227, 220, See also p. 22b. 

(»») “ Persarum statuit Babyiofta, Semiramis urbem.” See Propertius Lib. III. 
el. 11. v. 21; and Stephanus Byzantius describes BaflvXwy as ircJXt*. 

O Babylon, (Jj\j Babel )wm the chief glory of Ir6n “in former limes/' See 
Bbn iIaukaf/f, Or.Geogr. p. 3. Hamdallah Cazvj'ni beginning his account n I 
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affirm that during a long succession of Persian Monarch* 
who bequeathed to their descendant, our Ahasucrus, the 
dominion extending “ from India even unto Ethiopia, over 
“ an hundred and seven and twenty provinces” ( Esther I. 1), 
Babylon was, equally with Pcrsepoli's and other great cities, 
occasionally one of the royal residences. According to the 
venerable father of Asiatick history, those Kings who go- 
verned Babylonia, and who reigned independently of each 
other in various regions between the Red Sea and the Indi- 
an or Scythian frontiers, (in the time when Moses flourished, 
fifteen centuries before Christ,) were all but vassals, or tribu- 
tary to the great Minu'ciikiiji, Sovereign paramount of 
lrdn.( v ~‘) It is unnecessary to quote the more modern his- 

Iran , inform* us that " according to the work entitled Mesdlek al Memahk , the 
“province of Irak Arab (Chaldica or Babylonia) was called “ the heart of the land 

“of Iran," Jol o SA jjL t-J '/ J 

M S. Nozhut al Coliib, 

c 137 ) The historian Tabri, in his account of Minuchkiir says that “ the Aajtms 
or ancient heathen Persians, had always a king; and the prophels who came forth 
in Syria and the West flourished in the time of those* kings, whose residence was in 
the region of Babel, and in the land of Ir&k, where Baghdad, Ahwdz , (in Susiaua), 
Cfyah and Basrah, are now situate ; and one race of those kings established them- 
selves in P6r8\ and some of them ruled even over the Arabians, the Syrians and 
people ’of Yemen ; but there were others whose dominion did not extend beyond the 
Euphrates and Tigris on thai side; and this Minu’ciiehb was a mighty king 
among those Aajems , and to him belougcd the sovereignty of Syria, Yemen, and 
JWaghreb or the Western countries, and Moses the prophet oil w liom be the peace of 
God, came forth in his time.” 

s *»«*•' uv* u/- 1 * ^ J 4 *^*** * 

*3^ & **}> ) oj JA 3 viV** 
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torians after whom M. D’Herbeldt offers a conjecture, that 
those rulers of Babylon regarded by the Greeks and Jews as 
absolute and independent Monarchs, were only Vice-regal 
representatives of other Kings reigning farther in the interior 
of Asia.( li8 ) 

However this may be, Sir William Jones relying on evi- 
dence which to him appears unexceptionable, declares that 
“ the Iranian Monarchy must have been the oldest in the 
“world,” as a powerful dynasty, (the MahabMian) had existed 
for ages in Iran previous to the accession of Cayumeks; 
whose reign he dates almost nine hundred years before 
Christ, (Discourse on the Persians), and who has hitherto 
by Eastern writers been generally regarded as the first post- 
diluvian King of Persia. 

But let us, for a moment, suppose the cylindrical gems 
(w'herevcr found) to be, as they are styled by many antiqua- 


j\ L>_jj yjji j ij) j\ ^jUybJJU' iS jK** 

j\ Oyi I u?} ) y* j\ dis* J J LZj\j3 Jjj j\ 

j j\ J uJjjt ^ 

See the MS. T Arikh i Tabri. f* 

Tho historian adds that Minu'ciiehr's power was not acknowledged by the Amah - 
hilt jyJUx Pliaraolis of Egypt who reigned independently. 

( lw ) — “d*ou Pon pourroit conjecttirer que ces Princes, qui ont passes pouj- Mon- 
“ arques ahsolus ct indepeudauts chez les Grecs et cliez les Juifs, n'etoient des 
u Licutcnans d’autres Iloys qui regnoient plus avant dans l’Asie.” ^Bibl, Or. in Babel.) 
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•ries, Persepolitan ; we may naturally seek an explanation of 

them in the religion, the mythology or allegory, and history 

of ancient Persia, not only through the medium of Grecian, 

Roman and Jewish authors, but in the oldest writings that 

» 

remain among the Gabrs or Fire- worshipers of that country, 
and their brethern the Parsis oflndia; even the Pahlavi tra- 
ditions which Fikdausi has preserved among a thousand 
fables in his Shd/unimah, may not be unworthy of our exa- 
mination. If we trace the cylinder? in this line back to 
the remotest ages, we must recollect those Persian fmiigc- 
Temples, or Temples of the Luminaries described in tluit learned 
uork (as Sir William Jones entitles it) the l 'tubist an ; tem- 
ples, consecrated to the Sabian worship, or adoration of the 
celestial bodies, and replete with sculptured forms not 
surpassed by any devices on our cylindrical gems, in mon- 
strous combinations^ 89 ). 


If wc attribute these gems to the disciples of Zkua tusiit 
or Zoroaster, the various figures of Amshaspands and Izeds, of 
the Planets, of Ormuzd , Mithra, Bahrain, Tashter , Ashmoug, 
Ahrman,\\\c Feroucrst and other spirits good and evil.and then- 
frequent combats, will present themselves to our nnagmati- 


> «,» 4 t» » «» «*»««*»«*« W,,>, ********** > *** < 

See the Persian text of the Dabutin, printed at Calcutta ; and the chapter 

.f that work which relate* to thePerakna. p« ^ ‘ ^rn Id i 
Mr. Gladwin, in his Asiatick Miscellany, ' ol. •• . j iter 

human body, an apes head, and a liog's tail; he he < ^ a|)<| # Jrag o„- s tail ; 

had a vulture’s head. The sun bad a human > 

Mercury had a fish’s body and tail, the face of a hog a.rd two arms, &c. 
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on as described in the “ Zendavesta”( t30 ). And an ingenious 
writer lias undertaken to illustrate from the Sh&hn&mah many 
particulars respecting those Persepolitan remains which are 
now called the “ Throne of Jems hid,” where we find’ heroes 
and monsters as on the cylinders and other gems ascribed to 
Persian artists( 131 ). 

But supposing these antiques to be in the strict sense Ba- 
bylonian, and consulting the oldest fragments of Chaldean 
mythology, we shall perhaps be induced to fancy that the 
monsters represented on them, are imitations of certain 
painted, or sculptured forms which existed at Babylon, 
in the Temple of Belus, where Bcrosus officiated as a priest. 


( ,3 °) Translated into French by Anquetil du Perron, and from French into German 
by Kleuker, (in three volumes, 4to), containing, it is said, many valuable illustra- 
tions, Sir William Jones's criticism and Richardson's feeble attack on Anquetil have 
been already noticed, (p. 145): but Sir William Jones in his more mature judgment, 
could allow due praise to the learned Frenchman's literary merit, while he censured 
his virulence of temper, and an intimate acquaintance dnring three years with a well- 
informed disciple of Zerdtusht , enabled the President of the Asiatick Society to pro- 
nounce authcntick those vocabularies of the ancient Iranian dialects preserved in the 
Zendavesta ; (Jones's Disc, on Hie Pers). Yet Anquetil’s Zend and Pahlavi were 
subjects on which Richardson had been particularly severe! (Dissert, prefixed to his 
Diet.) From the result of a comparison which has been mentioned in page 370, 
(note 66), 1 am persuaded that every examination of the Manuscripts, which Anquetil 
brought to France, and that future inquiries among the Gabrs und P arsis will evince 
his accuracy as a translator, and the importance of his work. Those MSS. though 
probably not compiled until the tlyrd century, may, nevertheless, be depositories of 
old fragments and traditions. Their utility in philological and antiquarian research- 
es will best appear from the references made to them by such men as Jones, 
D’Hancarville, De Sacy, Herder, Heeren, Munter, Hageman,and others. 

( 131 ) See Hagemau’s •• Monumenti Persepolitani e Ferdusio lllustratio. Gottingae, 1801 , 
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From Berosus himself, who flourished in the fourth century 

before Christ, we learn what those forms were; men with 

two or four wings, or having the horns and legs of goats, the 

heads or limbs of horses, or the tails of fishes ; horses with 

» 

the heads of dogs, also bulls with the heads of men, besides 
monsters combining the shapes of fishes, serpents, and other 
animals ; all of which, in the beginning, had inhabited the 
dark watery abyss, but were destroyed by Belusf 1 ®). 


According to the explanation of this allegory, as given by 
the ancient author who relates it, we discover the supposed 
generation of monstrous animals in the moisture and dark- 
ness of primitive nature; and their disappearance when 
affected by the heat and splendour of Belus, the Lord or 
King , the Divinity , or, in one word the Sun( 133 ). On many 

( ,M j See the fragments of Berosus, preserved by Eusebius (Chronic.) and Synccllus 
(Clironogr.) Different articles of the Plate (XXI), exhibit forms sufficiently resem- 
bling some described as above by Berosus ; and tbe bulls with human heads, also half 
men half bulls, and various kinds of Sphinxes, may be found on cylinders in many 
collections. (See Tassie's Gems, PI. IX. 2. X. &c). f 

C") Of Baal and Belus, names common to various Gods ; the Chaldscan or Ba- 
bylonian ^3 Bel, the Phoenician Baal, both from the Hebrew Baal or “ Lord 
(utrumque ab Ebraco Baal, id est, Doniinus), see Selden, de Dis Syris ; Synt. II. 
c.I. Sec also the transition of Baal into BijX. and B/jXot, in Perizomuss work, 
'•Origines Babylonicm et iEgyptiac*. Tome II. cap. V. p.&8;and p. CO, where he 
remarks that almost every Eastern nation had iheir Belus, or God. Be um m 
Oriente significasse generatim Deum et singulas pume Geutes istic suum habuisseBc- 

ium, &c.” and he proves that the Babylonians, particularly, called the supreme Deity 

Helm from a passage of Diodorus. Atoi ov ra Wlv ot BafiuXuvwt lii/Aov. ( i . 
p. 07. edit, llhodom, 1004;) and that this Deity was the sun, appears from Sertrns 
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cylinders and other monuments of Babylonian or Persian 
sculpture, a human figure, often crowned as a king, appears 
holding in his powerful grasp, (as on the gem No. 9), or 
combating, and always victoriously, some monstrous crea- 
ture of imagination. From the Mithraick globe and other 
indications of solarity, this regal personage might, by a fan- 
ciful antiquary, be supposed to represent the great Belus 
himself. It is even possible- that the Carnelion (No. 9), 
might suggest a momentary idea, (for it could scarcely -be 
more) of those beings, half-fishes, half-men, the Oaunes* 
Annedotus, or others of similar form, who came up from the 
sea into Babylonia, and instructed rude mortals in arts and 
sciences. The picture or image of Oannes was still preser- 
ved at Babylon in the time of Berosus( 134 ). 


(in Virg.&n. I. v. 733). “ Lingua Punica BalDeus dicitur, apud Assvrios autcm Btl 
u dicitur quadam sacroruni ratione et Sattimus et Sol and from Vossi us who re- 
marks, after the best authorities, that the Babylonians called the sun Belus appo- 
sitely in the sense of “ Lord” as the Moabites called it Moloch or “King.” Assyria, 
ac Clialdaus sivc Bahyloniis, sol dicebatur Belus, Apposite ver6 soli dederunt 
nomen Bdi uti Mo t b it te Moloch ; 11 am uti hoc regent, iu Baal et Beet, Bal et Bel 
dotninuni significant.” (Do Idololatria, Lib II. cap. (i). 

( IH > TV tiKwa avrov, en *ai vvv biafvXuvffttrSat, (Eusebii Chronic, p. 0, 
See also Syncelli Clironogr.) The iradition reacting Oannes, Annedotus and other 
personages, half men, half fishes, who Irad come up from the sea to instruct and 
civilize mm, is noticed also by Abydeuus, Alexander Poly histor, and Apollodorus, 
all of wlmni derived their information from Berosus, and are quoted by Eusebius. 
One of those marine monsters, according to Apollodorus, was named Odakon, 0$a- 
Kwe, whom our learned Selden regards as the Fish God, Dagon. (De Di's Syria, Synt. 
II. c. 3). See a!*<> Vossius De Idololatria. It was the opinion Of some ancients that 
Cannes ^or Ucs), seamed only of a double nature, being really a man who wore the 
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I shall defer any inquiry whether there be not yet a third 
point of view in which we might regard these gems ; an op- 
portunity will soon occur, when the subject may, if neces- 
sary, be resumed ; but it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the press, all my conjectures may be 
rendered nugatory by the more successful researches of 
others. 

]jet us now examine a different class of gems, which 
may be denominated seals, without much risk of errour, 
being perfectly adapted for making impressions on clay, 
wax, or similar substances ; all of this class that I have hither- 
to seen, are agates horizontally perforated in the upper part. 
Their most general form is expressed by No. 10. a, which 
represents, in its full size, a fine agate of that kind called 
Mocha stone ; few, however, are so large as this(' ’ ). Al- 
though they do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 
those cylindrical gems above-mentioned, yet some agate 


skin of a fish ; (Hclladius, in Photii Biblioth. Cod. 279); and Oannes appears to be 
the Eu had ues, who according to Hyginns (Feb. 274), came out of the sea and instruct- 
ed the Chaldacans in Astrology. Sir Isaac Newton regards Oannes as a commander 
Of the Edomites, wl.o fled to the Persian Gulf above a thousand years before 
Christ; (Clironol. p, 12. ed. 1728); Vossius, Gale andBryant suppose l.iin to be Noah, 
while Jackson (Chronol. I. 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
centuries before the Deluge ! 


(>») The Mocha stones are not so named from Mocha or Mohha on the Red Sea, 
but from the word mocA which is used by .be Saxon miner, to -rres tbose spot, 

resembling moss, that distinguish agates of this kind, as we learn 10 m i i , 

tionaire des Beaux Arts," (in Agathe). 


3 K 
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seals are, we may suspect, not inferior to them in antiquity, 
nor less interesting from their extraordinary scul ptures. More 
simple in device than many others and in execution more 
rude, Nos. It), 11 and 12, invite, nevertheless, our attention 
by various particulars which, whenever thoroughly under- 
stood, may, perhaps, entitle these seals to a place among 
the most ancient^ 1 '’ 6 ). Besides No. 12, 1 do not recollect any 
gem of this description that exhibits arrow-headed or nail- 
headed characters, for such seem to be those strokes behind 
the man. But No. 13, will probably recommend itself 
more strongly to certain antiquaries, by its figure of a 
Magian who appears consulting as an oracle, or addressing 
as a superior being, the venerable personage, placed in a 
crescent, which rests upon the mystical lotos ; that symbol so 
frequent on monuments of Egyptian and Indian mythology, 
yet not restricted to them, as notes and sketches made at 
Persepolis will hereafter evince( 13r ). 




( ,a *) The devices of some gems have been enlarged in the plate, that they may ap- 
pear the more distinctly ; butanes placed under them mark the extreme length and 
breadth of each. The others are represented of their real dimensions ; all the 
gems being delineated as their waxen impressions show them. 

(W7) The Lotos may be considered as a symbol of humid nature, or of creation from 
water, and its cleg mt form was imitated in some of the ancient Greek vases; “ thus 
•‘the perfect flower of the plant was the model for the bell-shaped vase; the full or 
“ over blown flower is represented by the tazza l borrow this remark from a very 
eminent antiquary, Mr. Christie; Sec p 45, of his “ Disquisition upon Etruscan vases 
“displaying their probable connection with the shows at Eleusis Lond. 1806, 
folio; a splendid, beautiful, and learned work, distributed only in presents by the 
author^ 
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Although their dates have not yet been exactly ascertained, 
we are enabled by a fortunate circumstance to make consi- 
derable progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past; I allude to the discovery of two, lately found on 
the plain of Marathon, where we ihay reasonably believe 
them to have remained since the memorable battle in which 
such multitudes of Persians fell, almost five hundred years 
before the Christian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
chased by Sir William Cell, in whose collection I inspected 
them, and through whose kindness impressions now lie before 
me, and have been copied in Nos. 14 and 15. These and 
Nos. 10 , 11 , 12 and 13, are of that class which the ingeni- 
ous antiquary Raspe, without hesitation stiles “ Persepolitan” 
in his “ Catalogue of Tassie’s Engraved Gems,” wherein 
(Plate XI) lie has delineated several; among others Nos. 650' 
and 657 in many respects agree with mine, numbered 10 , 
11 , andl 2 . The human figure on gems of this class, he 
supposes to represent a Persian Priest or Magus ; and his 
description of No. 606 appears so generally applicable to 
one of Sir William Cell’s seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 14), that it may be here quoted ; “ A Priest or King 
“ with a long beard ; in a tiara and long robe; before an altar, 

* upon which are a hind and lance.’’ Mr* Raspe might 
have added that, in the highest part of this device is a Mi- 
thraick or winged circle ; but we perceive a crescent occupy- 
ing the same situation in Sir W. Cell’s seal, which also exhi- 
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bits distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed 
beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie’s Gem. It 
appears however in mine (No. 11), and here we find the 
winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. I 
suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See his 
Travels, pi. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, or perhaps, for 
the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion respecting some 

m 

cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke thinks 
that his seal may represent an astronomer, and he describes 
it as of “ very bad workmanship the European engraver has 
not, probably, rendered its device more clear ; but the 
bearded personage I would suppose a Magian ; above him 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of those ex- 
traordinary objects (already noticed on Nos. 1 1 and 14), which 
Raspe, explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie’s Catalogue, 
(No. 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Fire-altar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now under consideration, are frequently dug 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria; many were lately 
brought from those countries by an enterprising and accom- 
plished young traveller, William E. R. Boughton, Esq. F. R. S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a fine blueish 
agate seal which he regarded as a monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses; this he obligingly showed to me with the 
other articles of his magnificent collection in Paris (1816); 
it exhibits On the flat part which should properly be applied 
to wax or clay, the Fish-god, or Man-fish, as on my cylinder 
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(No. 9); but a human figure unequivocally Egyptian is 
strangely sculptured on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
vices seemingly Persian are marked with Phoenician char- 
acters; the seals, however, at present before us, may be 
supposed originally of Persian or Babylonian workmanship. 
I must here remark that on some of those agates, the Ma- 
gian looks from right to left. 

No. 16 is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
described, and found in Persia ; yet possibly the work of a 
Phoenician artist. This may also be said of No. 17, a flat 
agate seal. Under the form of No. 18, b, seldom larger but 
generally smaller, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems present themselves to the antiquarian 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals above mentioned, in Babylonia, Syria, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. b, is the device on a 
Sardonyx delineated (of the real size) in No. 18, a. That 
this head placed between two wings may be considered as 
a representation of Mithra, it would, . I think, be easy to 
demonstrate; a seal of the same form, device and substance, 
was brought from Egypt by Lord Valentia. 

No. 19; a Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
strange device of rude execution, yet once, apparently in 
much esteem; for it appears on a seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lockett, 
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both resembling, in almost every stroke of the graver, this 
which I procured at Shir&z; Captain Lockett’s, however, 
and mine, want a certain appendage to the figure visible on 
Mr. Boughton’s seal. 

4 

20. A Chalcedony seal ; the Scorpion (we may suppose 
Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of this class. 

Nos. 21 and 22, (Agates) and 23 (a haematite) are seals 
of the same form as No. 18, a. Nos. 24 (a Carnelion) 25 
and 26, (Arabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccolo by Italians), are fiat seals. These six gems, and 
at least twenty others which I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which perhaps may be fancied a resemblance to 
the planetary symbols of Astronomers, or those marks used 
by Chymists in designating metals. On some we find wings 
not improbably Mithraick. 

No. 27, a flat Carneliou seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. 'This device, as 
the armorial ensign of Persia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry. No. 28,a Lion conquering aBull; on many geips found 
in Persia, the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or naur/iz (j Vj j) which from very early ages 
the Persians have celebrated with much solemnity and rejoic- 
ing ; for, according to D’Hancarvillc, the lion represents the 
diurnal sun, and the bull the nocturnal ; and this device 
would signify the triumph or asendancy of the diurnal sun 
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at the first equinoctial season. (“ Recherches,” See. Supplem. 
Tome II. p. 144). No. 28, is a Carnelion. 

Nos. 29 and 30 (Carnclions) 31, (Crystal), and 32 (Carne- 
lion,) exhibit monstrous forms, such As have been mentioned 
above.; many might be added from other gems in my own col- 
lection. No. 33. Carnelion. This device, ridiculous as it is, 
and always most rudely executed though often on good mate- 
rials, I have seen the subject often or twelve seals besides my 
own five. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
a, and perforated, but not widely. Devices of the same kind, 
or nearly similar, appear on many stones found in Persia' 
I possess four and have examined several others. The 
stones are generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
and may be regarded as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
sculpture, if indeed the lines faintly marked on them were 
intended for the purpose of impression. Their claim 
to antiquity is, also, doubtful ; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassanian medal and two or three gems certainly not 
less ancient. 4 

To the silver medals, Nos. 35 and 36 a reference has 
been made (in pp. 1 IT, 286); I would ascribe them to those 
Arsacidan or Parthian kings who reign, d, nearly from the 
year 300 before Christ, during a space of about five centu- 
ries. Their medals with Greek inscriptions are numerous, 
and well known from Vaillant’s “Arsacidarum Imperium, 
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&c,an useful work, although not without its share of errours. 
But that those Monarchs coined money particularly for the 
use of their native subjects, we are authorized to believe ; 
and perhaps the characters on Nos. 35 and 36, and other 
pieces of this class, are the oldest Persian found on medals; 
for I know not that any Daricks exhibit- legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed writing. These Arsacidan medals are, 
likewise, the first that offer to our notice the sacred Fire- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom we may suppose the 
king( 138 ). 

1 should have devoted one plate of this volume and an 
article of the Appendix, to numismatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty retarded the execution of moveable 
types, representing the pure Pahlavi characters of medals 
and gems ; also the Zend and Pahlavi used during many 
centuries by the Fire-worshippers of Persia and India. 
Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many Persian medals anti 
lettered gems; but fqr the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, perpendicular inscriptions found on them, the 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassaniau coins, to which allusions have been or 


0") III a work of which only two hundred copies were ever published, •• Obscrva- 
11 tions on some Medals and Gems bearing inscriptions in the Pahlavi or Ancient 
“ Persisk character/’ (Lond. 1801. 4to) ; I endeavoured to explain two bronse medals 
of a Parthian king, probably Bolagases or Vologeses the third. 
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may be made, Nos. 37, 38 and 39 are now given. Res- 
pecting the legend on No. 57, X shall here only remark that 
two words sufficiently indicate the king whose image it 
bears; Varancs, the son of Ilormisdas, or, as these names 
um y » present, be expressed in Hebrew letters, equi- 

valent to the Pahlavi, nro-ima imrrn V aiuiiiu'n Auiiok- 
mizdi( 139 ). This Vaiianes, or Vararanes, the first Sas- 
sanian Monarch so called, began to reign about the year 
274; a gold and silver coin deciphered in my former work 
(Observ. on med. and gems, &c. p. 7), are probably of this 
king ; although I have thought it possible that they belong- 
ed to Varanes the Fifth, or Bauka'm surnamed Gu’n ; (See 
this Volume p. 139;and Vol. II. p. 47). A more convenient 
opportunity will hereafter occur for illustrating from various 
other medals, the subject of royal crowns .and the wings 
attached to some. That the globe and wings which chiefly 
constitute the crown, (as on No. 37) were designed to repre- 
sent the Sun, might be proved by a multiplicity of quota- 
tions. Such a crown viewed in front must remind us ot the 
winged Mithraick circle ; and in the Ruman head placed on 
a Fire-altar, we may discover Ormuzd or the Divinity, exist 
ing amidst flames. . Respecting No. 38, 1 shall only observe 


('») III a preceding part of this Volume (p. U7,) as in a former work (Ohserv. on 
some medals and gems, Ac. Adv. p. iv. and p. 2) I noticed our obligations to M. de 
Sacy, who first enabled us to decipher Sassanian inscriptions, by bis Pahlavi 
alphabet, explained in Hebrew letters. (See “ Meinoircs sur div. Antiq. de la Perse. 
PI. VII. Par. 1703). 
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that it exhibits as a legend (of which one word, probably ra 
beh, or excellent, has been by accidental injury almost 
obliterated), ate pota nrrorraK >pnta 

Mazdiesn ( ) Skahp&hri Malkdn Malle (a.) 

“The (excellent) worshipper of Ormuzd, Siia'pur, king 
“of kings/* Three Persian Monarclis were entitled Sha'pu'r; 
and on several coins bearing this name, we see crowns very 
different from that of No. 38. 

We do not find on their medals any two Sassanian kings 
wearing crowns exactly alike( 140 ); each probably distinguish- 
ed himself by choosing one of a particular fashion, whilst, 
(as we read in manuscripts now on my shelves, and to be 
hereafter quoted) the state crown of Persia, which descend- 
ed through many generations, from its unwieldy form and 
excessive weight was worn only on solemn occasions ; and 
even then, suspended over the royal throne by chains of 
gold(‘«). 


% c 

( 140 j Tlieir predecessors of the Parthian dynasty seem to have indulged in the same 
variety of crowns, as Vaillant remarks; “cai scilicet non eadem semper ratione 
confectas atque ornata* ; sed ad Regis cujusque libitum varie fuisse decoratus.” 
(Ar>ai‘id. Imp.p. 3*18, Paris. 1728 ). 

( w ) According to some, it had been used by the Caianians, those who reigned 
during the three t enturie» immediately * efore Alexander ; from oth< rs we miulit infer 
th tit had been first adopted by A kdkshir , founder of the SauAnitn dynasty, 
early in the third cen ury after Christ. We learn that it whs ornamented witha device 
representing the <un f and in the time of KhusRAU (or Chosroes) surnamed Nustit- 
BAVAN,tlie golden chans ‘which supported tbs heavy crown over that Monarch's 
head, were so contrived as, at a iiUle distance, U> be imperceptible. 
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The bird’s head and wings (on No. 37), the globe, the 
crescent, the very disposition of the jewels, and other cir- 
cumstances remarkable in Persian crowns, afford subject 
for ample discussion ; but I hasten to close this article of 
Antiques, first observing that on most Sassanian coins, the 
great monarch, as one supporter of the Fire-altar, is distin- 
guished by his own peculiar crown ; thus in No. 37. The 
other supporter generally wears a crown, or coronet, also, 
but of a different form ; such, we may suppose, was the tfidge 
(^■b), accorded to some governors of provinces, and illus- 
trious chiefs, besides seven privileged families, with the title 
of mailed or skAh, signifying “ king,” whence their sovereign 
styled himself, not without reason, the “ king of kings”( tw ). 
No. 39, shows the Fire-altar inscribed with characters, on 
the reverse of a Sassanian medal ; the obverse shall be de- 
lineated and explained on a future occasion. 

Having now examined eacharticle comprised in PI. XXI, 
I think it necessary to observe, that those Persians who find or 


('”> In the Manuscript works of Tabui and of Firdausi, we frequently meet 
those nobles uuder the title of Malkan and Shahtin (jjtoli) “ kings," and 

t/l/tje “possessors of crowns.” The seven chiefs hereditarily 

entitled under the Sassanian dynasty to golden crowns, (but smaller than the Mon- 
arch’s) most be noticed in another place ; they may remind a classick reader ol the 
seven families distinguished among earlier Persians by the privilege of wearing the 
'Ttsrm in a particular manner, (nearly as the king wore his), m commemoration of the 
Magophonia or shiughter of the Magian usurpers, by their ancestors. Ten is revs 
Miyow aetXovinv lira II/pe«u*, dec. ^Plutarch. Politic, in Oper. Tom. lisp. 820. 
ed. Xylaod. 1020, Fraia-of). 
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sell the ancient gems, seem perfectly regardless of their rela- 
tive beauty, their devices, or style of execution ; the best are 
sold with the worst; and all, in general, at such low prices 
(whatever may be at first demanded) as would not indemnity 
the meanest modern artist for his labour even in fashioning 
the stones ; I have purchased ten or twelve together at a 
rate not much exceeding one penny each; and have traced 
some to the very spots where they had been taken out of 
the ground. The discovery of gold or silver is necessarily 
attended with much mystery, and even danger ; for “ har 
“ S ai, J e * Shah” (»li Jl* j>) “every treasure is the king’s 
“ property and the bastinado has been sometimes applied 
to those who, having found and paid into the royal coffers, 
several pieces of old coin, were nevertheless suspected of 
retaining a few. But to ancient engraved gems, however 
extraordinary their devices, no value is attached ;.and many 
are defaced by the seal-cutters that they may receive the 
Arabian or Persian characters of modern names. 

Notwithstanding the* conformity above noticed (p. 426), 
I do not afiinn that among the early Persians as among the 
Baby lonians or Assyrians (x^ p ,y,8« Herodot. 1. 195), 

every man had a signet or seal. Many of the oldest writers 
mention seals belonging to Persian kings. It does not ap- 
pear whether the /uod of Ahasuerus lEsth, III. 12. VIII. 2. 
10), which the Septuagint render i a ^ v \,o tt “ a finger-ring," 
was wholly of metal, or contained a gem. We know that 
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several of the ancients used metal seals without gems( 143 ). 
But I think it most probable that the word %ayu (or 
lm **> b y which Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
aenus, and others describe the royal Persian signet, implies 
a gem set in metal( 14i ). Seal-rings must have become nu- 
merous among the Persians, in course of time; for Cliosroes 
(Kiiusrau P arvi'z who reigned from the year 590 to 627), 
had collected six thousand in his treasury, according to a 
Manuscript work of high respectability, the Tarikh Guzidah. 
The Romans had their Dactyliothecas, or collections of gems, 
as Pliny informs us( ,M ). 

That the royal Persian signets exhibited various devices 
we learn from the account of that with which Xerxes sealed 
a letter mentioned by Thucydides (Lib. I. c. 129); for the 
Scholiast of this Historian says that according to different 


( ,4S ) “ Multi nulla* admittuut gem mas, auroque ipso signant.” (Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xxxiii. 1). " Imprimehatur autem sculptura materia; annuli, sive ex ferro, hive ex 

'* auro foret.” (Macrob. VII. 13). 1 purchased in Persia, for its weight of current 

coin* a stiver seal probably very old, resembling in form No. 18, a , but not so 
large; it is perforated and bears the figure of a quadruped rudely engraved. 

( M4 ) Such was the celebrated w^pijyls of Poly crates ; an emerald set in 

gold, according to Herodotus (III 41): or, as Pliny relates, a ring (anulus; of which 
the gem was a sardonyx. (Nat. Iiist. xxxvii. 1). 

(t 4 *) «« Gemmas phi res, quod peregrino appellant nomine dactyliothecam , drc. 
(Nat. Hist. XXXVII. 1). About the time of Seneca and Martial the Romans wore 
rings (with or without gems), some on every finger; and even oil every joint, as 
Kirchmann (De Annulis, cap. xvii) has abundantly proved. Their descendants in 
modern Italy seem to have inherited tire taite for rings, as that excellent writer, the 
late Mr. Forsyth has observed, (See Remarks on Antiquities, p. 264, ed. t81». 
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reports* il bore the sculptured image of the king himself ; or 
of the great Cyrus, or of the horse that contributed to obtain 
the crown for Darius. Another seal of the Persian Monarchs 
we find described by Polysenus, (Lib. VIII), as displaying 
the portrait of Rhodoguue with dishevelled hair ; in which 
state she had, on a sudden alarm, mounted her charger* 
attacked and subdued the enemy rat r P / x «i* PoSoyov^r). 

That the ancient kings of Persia used also golden seals in- 
scribed with their own names, would appear from some 
.Eastern writers ; and others quote whole sentences, philo- 
sophical or moral, said to have been the legends on those 
royal seals, whether comprising gems or wholly of gold. 

Many of the flat engraved gems found in Persia, and 
some of the same form as No. 18. a, I would refer to the 
Sassanian ages ; but agate seals shaped like No. 10. a, and 
cylinders like Nos. 8 and 9» were executed, most probably, 
before Alexander became master of Persepolis or of Baby- 
lon. What the nail-headed or arrow-headed characters on 
many of those cylindrical gems and Babylonian bricks may 
signify, we shall soon, I trust, be enabled to ascertain, (See 
p. 419) ; Court de Gebelin was inclined to regard the in- 
scriptions at Persepolis, as designed talismanically, or astro- 
logically, for the preservation of the Persian empire ( 146 ) ; but 


( m ) “ IK cut mkme a presume! quc dans uoe confide anssi atlonnde a 1’ Astronomic 
11 que la Perse. It s inscriptions acloux de Persepolis etoient destinde* a fixer le saint 
44 de 1 empire par les charm?* qui devoieni retailer de vet inscriptions.'’ \Monde 
Pnmitif. Pome HI. p. 406> * 
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Grotefend has declared that while most of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions refer to sonic king, the Babylonian are neither 
historical nor astronomical ; but relate to sacred or super- 
stitious objects, or contain magical powers efficacious against 
evil spirits( lw ). 

A confidence in the virtue of talismans, whether for the 
protection of persons, treasures, or cities, may be traced up to 
the earliest ages when so many Eastern nations were of the 
Sabian faith, and adored the “ host of heaven,” or the celes- 
tial bodies ; (See a passage concerning this ancient worship 
quoted in p. 413 , from Sir William Jones) ; and notwith- 
standing the change of religion and the prohibition of ma- 
gick, even Muhammedans can reconcile to their consciences 


(**») Mines de lOrient, Tome V. p. 227. Yet we might with reason hope that 
something historically important is the aubject of an inscription which almost covers 
a stone found among the remains of Babylon, and sent by Sir Harford Jones to 
London, where it is now deposited in the East India House. This stone may be con- 
sidered as an inestimable monument of Babylonian antiquity ; its inscription, (pro- 
bably the longest and most beautiful specimen of cuneiform writing yet discovered) 
has been accurately copied (of the original siie), and engraved in ten column., on 
a copper plate of whi. hit nearly occupies a space equal to three feet mw mehea 
by above two feet. Impression, of this valuable plat, cannot be purchased", foe 
publick shops t for that which I now poasess, my thank, are doe to Mr. Cbrnhe, 

l ^ * tST * 5SS 5 * 

a copy thrown by accident into bis hands. In w Babylonian 

H' n .«« «» »• ««•«• - 
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the preparation of certain amulets after rules transmitted 
through books of the Chaldaeans or Nabathseans, as I shall 
prove in another place, from manuscripts equally rare as 
authentick( 148 ). 

So far was written when, a few hours since, Mr. Rich’s 
“ Second Memoir on Babylon,” (with some other newly 
published works) reached my Cambrian retreat ; and a hasty 
inspection enables me to add, on the authority of that inge- 
nious writer (p. 57), “ that a Babylonian cylinder was not 
“ long ago found in digging in the field of Marathon and is 
“ now in the possession of M. Fauvel of Athens.” This and 
the agate seals No. 14 and 15, (PI. XXI), arc indisputable 
monuments of those who fought under the Persian banners, 
and probably fell, on that memorable field, in the year 490 
before Christ. A cylinder of Mr. Rich’s collection, (See his 
plate III. No. 11), exhibits what the sculptures at Persepolis 
did not offer to my view ; the form of a man on horseback( 149 ). 
I have already observed that women are represented on some 


( ,4# ) Und«*r the head of “ Chaldaick Philosophy,” our learned Stanley explain* the 
Sabaan 4 Zabian or Sabian doctrines, and the Zoroastrian institutions of the Persians, 
as far as could be kuown from books printed before the eighteenth century ; and 
mapy other eminent writers have regarded the Chaldseans, Babylonians, or Assyrians, 
the Nabathasans, and Persian Magi as nearly or altogether agreeing in the Sabian 
worship of the heavenly bodies. (See Scaliger, Stiliingfleet, Hottinger, Gale, Huet, &c. 

( ,4f ) The horseman on Mr. Rich's cylinder (No. 11) wields a whip exactly like that 
which the modern Persians use, and almost universally call by the Turkish name, 
Kamchi (^s*s) J their own proper term being Tazidnah orTazdnah 

Similar whips occur on many Egyptian monuments. 
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cylinders (p. 434) stKl th&t feumlc figures have not yet been 
discovered, at least to my knowledge, among the marbles 
at Perse polls. Both women and horsemen appear on many 
sculptured rocks in Persia ; but all that I have seen are only 
ot the Sdssauian ages ; though some may be found (as at 
Naksh * Rustam) carved under or close to monuments by 
several hundred yeats more ancient, and in style of execu- 
tion truly Persepolitan. 

Medals, gems bearing legends, and other antiques, arc 
reserved for future delineation ; and here, reverting to the 
first figure represented in PI. XXI, I shall observe that, on 
a comparison of many Babylonian and Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, the arrow-headed or cuneiform letters, (although some 
learned writers have entertained a different notion), appear 
evidently proceeding, as in our European writings, from 
left to right. Reading in this direction, we shall find on the 
Babylonian bricks of Mr. Rich’s collection, (“ Sec. Mem.” 
PI. Ill), the same series of characters contained in one line 
(as on Nos. 8 and 9)'; or regularly divided into two, (See 
No. 7), and continued as in French or English. 1 have 
already mentioned (p. 447), the identity of a line on my 
Babylonian brick (PI. XXI. No. 1), with one on the great 
stone preserved in the East-India house. It may be here 
added, that the second, third, fourth and fifth, of the five 
characters comprised in the second line of that brick, form 
a sentence or word, perhaps a proper name, which recurs 

above thirty times on the stone, in different columns. 

*3 M 
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No. XIV. 

Additional remarks, Corrections of errours , Omissions supplied ,$c. 

"pAGE 15. It has been suggested by a person well 
acquainted with Rio de Janeiro, that he who struck the 
slave might have been stationed expressly to prevent crowds 
from assembling near the Ambassador’s residence ; but this 
argument was not urged in extenuation of that outrage by 
the Portuguese gentleman who witnessed it. I may add, on 
good authority that slaves at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private owners are Ecclesi- 
asticks, experience, almost invariably, much humanity and 
indulgence. 

Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, which Dr. 
Vincent ascribed to Major Moor, was written by Mr. Join- 
ville, (See Asiat. Res.. Vol. VII. p. 397* oct. Lond. 1809). 

Page 100. note 42. From the MS. Bundehesh , I should 
have given herp a specimen of the Pahlavi characters used du- 
ring many centuries by the Gabrs and P arsis, also of the 
ancient Pahlavi as it appears on medals, gems and sculp- 
tured inarolcs; but a difficulty respecting the moveable types 
(See p. 440), obliges me to reserve such specimens for 
another portion of my work. 
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Page 2l6\ That Mallows, (the plant called T&lahip in 
Persian) was dedicated to the sun, was worshipped in times 
of extreme danger, and was deposited in the temples as a 
sacred gift, we learn from Vossius (De Idololatria, p. C?4, 
Amst. 1700) who closes his account with the opinion of 

J ythagoras J lepioraroy ityat TO rrjt <pv\\oy t “ that tllC leal Oi 

“mallows was most holy.” 

Page 217* Mr. Bruce, through whose assistance I found 
at Bfahehr the three sepulchral urns delineated in Plate 
XX111. No. 5), sent two of the same kind soon after to Mr. 
Erskine, who has very accurately described them in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, Vol. I. art. xiv. This 
ingenious antiquary (p. 197) declares his opinion that “ the 
“urns in question contained the bones of Persians whose 
“ bodies were deposited in them while the usages described 
“ by Herodotus, aud the commentator on the Desater were 
“ in force ; before the whole of Persia was reduced to a 
•‘strict observance of the religion of Zertusht. I 11 such 
“inquiries, however, there is always cpnsiderablc uncertain* 
“ty; particularly when the inquiry relates to a country in 
“ which there were so many obscure heresies, as there ap- 
“ pear to have been in Persia at various seras of its history.” 
Tiie DesatSr (or jjJLo DesAttrJ an extraordinary collection 
of ancient Persian writings, having been illustrated with a 
commentary and glossary by the learned Pdrsi Fi itu z, (men- 
tioned in p. 98), and translated into English, is in the press. 
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(according to an advertisement of December 1818) and will 
form two Quarto Volumes. 

Page 255. 277. Since my departure from Persia the 
royal anger has fallen heavily on Nebi Kiia'n, and reduced 
to equal ruin that guilty Vazir and many innocent members 
of his family. 

Page 261. I have just found in a pocket-book the name 
of MalKi thus written, jL, by some Persian fellow-traveller. 

Page 338. ThcTheodosian orPeutingerian Table, Segm. 
VI. (in Bertius's Theatr. Geogr. Vet!) agrees with our Persian 
Map in the'position of Clysma or Clisma, ( Al Culzurn fjliJI), 
the KXvtym of Ptolemy. 

Page 382. Respecting the sweet meat called Gazavgabin , 
and the manna or honey of which it is composed. Captain 
Frederick has offered much curious information in the Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions Vol. 1 art. xvi). Manna or angabtn 
is not only found on the gaz (J) or tamarisk, but on other 
trees and shrubs. Capt. Frederick mentions one, the gavan ; 
and in the MS. Nuzhat al Culub (Part. I), I find it described 
as a dewy substance that settles on the leaves of the gaz or 
tamarisk tree, (jJ u-u y)and acquiring sweetness 

and consistency becomes gazavgabin This, adds 

the MS. chiefly abounds in KurdcsUin; when the manna falls 
on the baldt (tjh) or oak tree, it contributes to the sweet 
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composition called d/ishdb ( M lij S ) ; and about Ilamadi'm it 

settles on the bid (jjj) or willow ; and in the territory ot’ 

K hare dr (^) it falls on the thorn, klidr (», and is thence 

called KMrangabin ; some also in autumn is found on the 

» 

“surface of the sand,” (<_C, ^ }J y). 

Page 391. To the trees of miraculous celebrity may be 
added that “ arbre fameux" which Tournefort saw at Smyr- 
na in 1702, (Voyage du Levant. Tome IT. p. 503). It had 
grown up (“les Grccs pretendent”) from the staff of Saint 
Poly carp ; this was the holy personage who had been a dis- 
eipleof Saint John the Evangelist, not the Baptist as Tour- 
nefort (p. 505) inadvertently says ; and (about 167) suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna when nearly a hundred years of age. 
I have already mentioned (p. 392) an immense Indian tree 
called Cubeer (or Kubcer) Bur, supposed to be three thousand 
years old. It appears that, “ a man of great sanctity, 
“ named Kubeer having cleaned his teeth, as practised in 
“ India with a piece of slick, stuck it into the ground ; that it 
“ took root, and become what it now is.” See Mr. Copland’s 
“Account of the Cornelian Mines near Baroach in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, (Vol. I. p. 289). 

The roman tick story of Sun n a'd, (See p.99), extracted 
from the Shdhndmah, translated into English verse, and illus- 
trated with numerous and instructive notes, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, was published at Calcutta in 1814, (octavo). 
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Besides Captain Lockett’s promised work on Babylon, 
(See p. 425), Mr. Rich in the 34th page of his Second 
Memoir, gives us reason to expect that Mr. Buckingham, 
an intelligent traveller, will soon make pubhck his observa- 
tions on the same interesting subject. Captain Edward 
Frederick has already given an “Account of the present 
“ compared with the ancient state of Babylon,” from his 
own survey made in 1811. This account forms the ninth 
article in the Bombay Literary Transactions,” Vol. I. On 
Babylon, also, the Rev. Mr. Maurice has lately published 
“ Observations,” in two parts, quarto (1816, 1818), replete, 
like all his former works, with ingenuity and erudition. 

From the “ Bombay Literary Transactions,” which have 
commenced so auspiciously under the patronage of Sir 
James Mackintosh, we may anticipate much entertainment 
and valuable information. To this work I shall refer my 
reader (from p. 77) for Mr. Salt’s account and his excellent 
delineations of the caves and sculptures at Salsette. The 
subject, also, of Elep/um(a t which I have but slightly touched 
in p. 81, is ably handled by Mr. Erskine, (Bomb. Trans, 
art. xv), who has illustrated his Memoir with Plates after 
accurate and beautiful drawings made by Mrs. Ashburner 
of Bombay. From Mr. Erskine’s account it appears that 
part of the sculptured Elephant (which I noticed, p. 82), 
had fallen in September 1814, and that the remainder was 
in a tottering state. 
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The View of Elephanta is not reduced ( p. 82 ). Kudin was some- 
times pronounced and perhaps more correctly , Kavum , (p. 316 ). 
In p. 122, ( line 2 ) insert “in” after “put.” In p. 136 
(line Q), for “in” read “after p. 145, for p as ri ' read paksi'. 
p. 160 (line 6) for “word” read “world.” p. 19.5 (last line hut 
one ),for “were'' read “where” p. 313 for “ accnt ” read “ascent.” 
p. 373, (line 7 ) for “form” read “from.” In the beginning 
of this Volume , the accents denoting long (i, t and (i, in Asiatick 
words, have not been so regularly observed as was the author’s 
intention. 


END OF VOL I. 
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